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Advertiſement. 


N this new edition, which has been care- 
fully reviſed and corrected by the Au- 
thor, ſeveral amendments have been made 
in the ſtile ; and a far greater exactneſs has 
been obſerved, in relation to facts and dates, 
than in any edition hitherto publiſned. Se- 
veral important anecdotes, ſuch as the cauſes 
of the peace of Ryſwick, the motives which 
induced Lewis XIV to acknowlege James 
II's fon King of England, and many others, 
are inſerted in the firſt volume, of which 
we had not got ſufficient vouchers, to ven- 
ture to publiſh them before. In the ſecond 
volume there ,are about fifty conſiderable 
additions, in the account of artiſts; and a 
much greater number in the body of the 
the work : among other things, ſeveral frag- 
ments, the originals of which were written 
with Lewis XIV's own hand. Theſe will 
diſcover the heart, genius, and ſtile, of this 
Monarch ; and are the moſt curious pieces 
in this hiſtory. | 
This eſſay on the age of Lewis XIV was 
only the latter part of an univerſal hiſtory, 
which began at Charlemagne, and was car- 
ried down to the preſent time. Some frag- 
A 2 | ments 


c 
W 
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ments of it have already appeared in the 
French Mercuries, and other Journals; but 
they were, for the moſt part, maimed and 
imperfect. The Author, having had the 
misfortune to loſe the manuſcript, which 
contained the 16th and 17th century, and 
the materials which he had collected for the 
hiſtory of arts, has thereby been prevented 
from publiſhing any more than this part, 
which contains the Age of Lewis XIV. The 
other parts were on the ſame plan with this, 
divided into chapters : and the Author's 
chief aim was rather to diſplay the moſt re- 
markable events, than to enter into a mi- 
nute and circumſtantial detail of thoſe that 
are not ſo important. This was more an 
hiſtory of the genius and manners of man- 
kind, than accounts of battles. It is not 
therefore to be wondered, that- this latter 
part of the work, and eſpecially the ſecond 
volume, is conformable to the original plan 
of this univerſal hiſtory. 
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dhe actions only of one man, but the 
Penius of the age ; chat age Which was the mpſf an- 


emory with facts. But whoeyer thinks, and, What 
yet more uncommon, whoever has a taſte, will 
Hard only four ages in the hiſtory of the world. 

ur happy ages are thoſe wherein the arts 
pave been improved, and which, ſerying as an epo- 
ha of the grandeur of the human underſtanding, 


- The f firſt of ke Lg to. > which true EN 
an üs is that of Philip and Alexander; or 
Pericles, Demoſthenes, Ariſtotle, Plato, 2 8 
Phidias, and Praxiteles; and this honour was con- 1 
fined within the limits of Greece : : the reſt of the 
world was barbarous. 1 K 

The ſecond age is that bo Cæſar and Aae y 
which is alſo diſtinguiſhed by the names of Lucre» 
tius, Cicero, Livy, Virgil, Was Ovid, Varro, 
Vitruvius, Ke. 

The third is that which followed the taking & 4 
Conſtantinople by Mahomet II. Then it was that 
a ſingle family of citizens only, were ſeen in Italy 
to do what ſhould have been undertaken by the, 
Kings of Europe: the Medicis drew to F. lorence 
the arts, which the Turks baniſhed out of Greece, 
The glory of Italy now ſhone with the brighteſt 
luſtre. All the ſciences recovered new life. The 
Italians honoured. them with the name of Virtue, as 
the Greeks had characterized them by the name of 
Wiſdom. Every thing tended towards perfection. 
Michael-Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Taſſo, Arioſto, 
flouriſhed. The art of engraving was invented. 
Beautiful architecture again appeared, even more 
admirable than in Rome, when in its moſt tri- 
umphant ftate ; and Gothic harbarity, which, in all 
things, had disfigured Europe, was baniſhed from 
all parts of Italy, and a better taſte ſucceeded. 

The arts, continuing to be tran (planted out 'of 
Greece into Italy, found themſelves in a favourable 
ſoil, in which they grew and improved very faſt. 
France, England, Germany, and Spain, were des 
ſirous, in their turns, to taſte the ſweets of theſe 
fruits; but they either did not come into / theſe 
climates at all, or degenerated in them very ſud- 
denly. 

Francis the firſt, indeed, gave encouragement to 


men of learning; but they were only men of learn- 
ing: 
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ing: he had architects; but he had neither Mi- 
chael-Angelo's nor Pafladio's. He, in vain, endea- | 
voured to eſtabliſh ſchools of painting. The Italian 
painters, whom he ſent for, formed no French pu- 
Wpils under them. Under the reign of Henry the ſe- 
ond, a few epigrams, and ſome looſe tales, com- 
Wpoſed the whole of our poetry; and Rabelais was 
pur only faſhionable author in proſe. 


In a word, the Italians alone had every thing, ex- 
rept muſic, which was not yet formed into a regulat 
rt; and experimental philoſophy, which was eve- _ 
y-where equally unknow̃n. 
Finally, the fourth is that which is called, The 
ge of Lewis XIV; and it is, perhaps, of the four, 
that which approaches the neareſt to perfection. 


. Being enriched with the diſcoveries of the preceding 
ges, it made a greater progreſs in ſome things than 
ee three others together. Indeed, all the arts were 
b ever carried to a greater degree of perfection, than 


nder the ages of the Medicis's, the Auguſtus's, | 


bs : Ind the Alexanders : but in this, human reaſon, in . 
3. Weneral, was improved. True philoſophy was diſ- 
2 :red only in this age: and it may with truth be 


id, that, from the laſt years of Cardinal Richelieu 
che death of Lewis XIV, there happened a ge- 
ral revolution, not only in our Government, but 
= our arts, minds, and manners; which ought to 
an eternal epocha of the true glory of our coun- 
ö And this happy influence was not confined to 
ance, but extended into England, where it ex- 
ed the emulation which that ſenſible and thinx- 
p nation then wanted. It carried taſte into Ger- 
any, and the ſciences into Muſcovy; it even re- 
_ ted the languiſhing ſtate of Italy; and Eu- 
e, in general, owes its politeneſs to the Court of 
wis AIV. e BESS 
efore this time, the Ttalians called all thoſe na- 
s on the other fide the Alps by the Ts 
; 1 B 2 rians; 


in ſome degree, merited this reproachful-appellation. 


when thoſe which are neceſſary, are once brought 


tugueſe, the Flemings, the Hollanders, and the Eng- 


acceſſion to the crown, had not a ſingle ſhip; Paris 
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either haye a liberty founded upon the laws, or the 
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barians; and it muſt be confeſſed, that the French, 
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Our anceſtors, to the rude barbarity of the Goths, 
joined the romantic gallantr of the Moors: they 
knew ſcarce any of the amiable arts; and this proves, 


that the uſeſul ones were likewiſe neglected: for 
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to a degree of perfection, the beautiful and the agree 
able ſoon ſucceed: and it is not ſurpriſing, that pa- 
etry, painting, ſculpture, eloquence, and philoſo- 
phy, were, almoſt intirely unknown to a nation, 
Which, though it had ports upon the Ocean and 
the Mediterranean, was nevertheleſs. deſtitute of 
ſhips; and which, though luxurious to exceſs, was 
ſcarcely poſſeſſed of a few of the moſt ordinary ma- 
nufactories. 5 I_ 
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The Jews, the Genoeſe, the Venetians, the Por- 
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lip, by turns carried on our commerce, of which 
Nn ! - F 
we knew not the principles. Lewis XIII, at his 


did not contain 400,000 men, and was not orna- Ml 
mented with four tolerable edifices. . The other 
towns of the kingdom reſembled thoſe which are 
now on the other ſide of the Loire. All the gen- 
try, being cantoned up and down the country, in ca- 
ſtles ſurrounded with moats, oppreſſed thoſe. who 
cultivated the lands. The great roads were almoſt| 
impaſſable ; the towns were without laws, the State 
without money, and the Government almoſt con- 
ſtantly deſtitute of credit among foreign nations. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that, from the declenſion 

of the family of Charlemagne, France Ianguiſhed 
more or leſs under this weakneſs, becauſe. it fcarce ll 
ever enjoyed the happineſs of a good government. 
To make a State powerful, the people ſhould 
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regal authority ſhould be eſtabliſhed without con- 

ton. 

In F rance, the people were flaves till about the 1 

time of Philip Auguſtus ; the Lords. were tyrants 2 

till the reign of Lewis XI; and the Kings, conſtant- 

h engaged in maintaining their authority againſt 

their vaſſals, had neither leiſure to think about the 

happineſs of their ſubjects, nor power to give it 


= them. 5 
Lewis XI did a great deal in favour of the royal 
d | authority, but nothing for the happinefs and glory 
f ene 5 En 
Prancis I encouraged commerce, navigation, 
letters, and all the arts; but he was too unfortu- 


nate to be able to make them take root in France; 


and they all periſhed with him. * 
Henry the Great was meditating the means to- 
free France from thoſe calamities, and that barba- 
n rity, in which it had been plunged by thirty years 
i diſcord ; when he was affaflinated in His capital, in 
a- the midſt of the people whoſe happineſs he was con- 
er fulting, and would probably ſoon have effected. 


Cardinal Richelieu, being employed in humbling 
the Houſe of Auſtria, and the great Lords, and in 
preventing the increaſe of Calviniſm, was too much 
engaged in theſe affairs, to reform the nation; how- 
ever, he at laſt began this happy work. | 
Thus, for the ſpace of nine hundred years, our 
eenius has been almoſt always obſcured under a 
WG othic government, in the midſt of diviſions and 
vi wars: we had neither laws nor cuſtoms that 
ere fixed: the language changed almoſt every 
entury, and yet always continued barbarous : the 
pp oblcs were without diſcipline, always in a ſtate of 
ar or idleneſs, and unſkilled in every thing: the 
cclcliaftics lived in diſorder and ignorance; and 
Vie people, being without induſtry, were poor and 
iſerable. e mans AE: "IE 
3 B 3 | The 
4 | 
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tions: printing, gunpowder, glaſs, teleſcopes, the 

_ compaſs, the air-pump, the true ſyſtem of the uni- 

verſe; all theſe improvements. in art and. ſcience 
were made by other nations. They paſſed their 
time in tournaments, while the Portuguca and Spa- 
niards were diſcoveripg and conquering new regions, 
both to the Eaſt and Weſt of the known world. 

Charles the fifth had begun to laviſh the treaſures | 
of Mexico in Europe, before the ſubjects of Francis 
the firſt had diſcovered the uncultivated country of 
Canada: but even by the little which the French 
did in the beginning of the ſixteenth century, we 
may perceive how much they are capable of, whe 
properly directed. 
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were under Lewis XIV: and may the deſcendents 
of this Monarth, and thoſe of his people, ene 4 
equally animated with an happy and glorious emu- 
lation, endeavour. to ſurpaſs their anceſtors ! Y 


leſs details of the wars undertaken in this age. We 


collecting with accuracy all theſe little facts, which 
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5 INTRODUCTION. 3 
The French had no ſhare, either i in the great . 


coveries, or the admirable inventions, of other na- 


5 


In this hiſtory it ĩs deſigned to ſhew them as they if 


No one muſt expect to find here the almoſt «nal 


are obliged to leave to the annaliſts the. care of 


would only ſerve to obſtruct our view of the prin - 
cipal object. It is their buſineſs to relate the marche: 
and countermarches of armies, the days when the 
trenches were opened before towns, when they 


were taken and retaken by arms, and when ther 


were ſurrendered and given up by treaties, A thou-iſ 
ſand circumſtances, which were intereſting to co- 
temporaries, diſappear, and are loſt to the eyes offi 
poſterity ; and only thoſe great events are brought A 
into view, which have determined the fate of Em- 
pires. Every thing that is done does not merit the 
being recorded. We ſhall confine ourſelves there 
fore, in this hiſtory, only to what deſerves the at 

tention 


9 
* 


In HN OBE os: +: 
tention of all ages, to what may deſeribe the u- 
or in- 


and manners of men, to what may ſerve 


W ſtruction, and to enforce the love of virtue, the arts, 


and our country. 
We ſhall endeavour to ſhew the ſtate of Farke, 


and the other nations of Europe, before the birth 
of Lewis XIV; after which we ſhall relate the 
great, political, and military events in his reign. 

The interior government of the kingdom, which is 
of the W conſequence to the people, ſhall be 
W treated ſeparately. The private life of Lewis XIV, 

rand the particularities of his Court and reign, will 
make a conſiderable part. We ſhall alſo have other 
articles for the arts, the feiences, and the rogreſs of 


me human underſtanding in this age. Finally, we 
hall ſay ſomething concerning the Church, which 


has been fo long united with the Government; 3 

= which ſometimes weakens, and ſometimes ſtrength- 

ens it; and which, though inſtituted to teach reli- 

gion and morality, does but too often give itfelf up 
#1 to politics, and all the AR Paſſions. 
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the States of Europe before 
eee . 18506 


\HE Chriſtian part of Europe (excepting Muſ- 
5 © _covy) had long been in ſuch a ſituation, that 
it might be conſidered as one, great Republic, di- 
vided into ſeveral States, ſome monarchical, and 
others mixed; ſome ariſtocratical, others popular; 
but all correſponding with one another ; all having 
the ſame foundation for their religion, though di- 
vided into ſeveral ſeats; and all having the ſame 
principles of political and natural law, unknown in 
the-other parts of the world. It is upon theſe prin- 
Ciples, that the European nations never make their 
priſoners flaves ; that they reſpect the Embaſſadors 
of their enemies ; that they are agreed touching the 
pre-eminence and particular rights of certain Princes, 
as the Emperor, apy night. other inferior Poten- 
tates; and that, more eſpecially, they are unanimous 
in regard to the wiſe policy obſerved in preſerving, 
as near as poſſible, an equal balance of power; in- 
ceſſantly employing negotiations, even in the midſt 
of war, and reciprotally maintaining Embaſſadors, 
or leſs honourable ſpies, in their ſeveral Courts, who 
may warn all the others of the deſigns of any one, 
give at once the alarm to Europe, and preſerve the 
weaker from thoſe invaſions which the ſtronger are 
continually meditating. 4 
After the death of Charles the fifth, the balance 
inclined too much in favour of the Houſe of Auſtria. 
This puiſſant Houſe, towards the end of the year 
1630, was miſtreſs of Spain, Portugal, and the trea- 
ſures of America; the Low-Countries, the Milan- 
eſe, the Kingdom of Naples, Bohemia, Hungary, 
and even Germany (if we may be permitted to ſay 
ſo) were become her patrimony ; and, if all theſe 


States had been united under one head of this Houſe, 
x 


W ſubjected to it. 


' neighbour of France: it is nearly of the ſame ex- 


it is probable all Europe would at laſt have been 
THE Empire of Germany is the moſt powerfu 


tent, leſs rich perhaps in money, but more abound- 


1 ing in a people robuſt, and patient of labour. The 


German nation, in a great meaſure, is governed as 


W France was under the firſt Capetian Kings, who 
= were chiefs, frequently ; but ill- obey ed, 7.0 ſeveral 


great vaſſals, and of a vaſt number of leſſer ones. 


At this day, 2 free cities, which are called Impe- 
W rial, about the ſame number of Secular Soyereigns, 
5 near forty Eccleſiaſtical Princes, either Biſhops or 


Abbots, nine EleQtors, in which are included four 


== Kings, and, finally, the Emperor, who is the head 
of all theſe Potentates, compoſe this vaſt Germanic 
body, which, through the national phlegm, ſubſiſts 
W almoſt with as much order, as there was formerly 
of confuſion in the government of France: 


nis privileges, and his obligations; and the diff 
cult knowlege of ſo many laws, which are fre- 


quently conteſted, makes, what they call in Ger- 


WE many, che fuds of the civil laws, for which they 
ae, J 8 
The Emperor himſelf, conſidered only as Em- 
peror, would not be much more powerful, or more 
ich, than a Doge of Venice. Germany being di- 
vided into free cities and principalities, leaves to the 
chief of all theſe States only the pre- eminence, with 
very great honours indeed, but without dominions, 


or money; and, conſequently, without power. B. 
the title of Emperor he does not poſſeſs a ſingle vil. 


3 lage: the city of Bamberg alone is aſſigned for his 
'M reſidence, when he has no other. Nevertheleſs, this 
Lignity, altogether as vain as it is ſupreme, was be- 
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come ſo powerful in the hands of the Auſtrians, th 


it was often feared they would convert this republic 


of Princes into an abſolute monarchy. 
Iwo parties at that time divided, and at this day 
do {till givide, Europe, and more particularly Ger- 
many. The firſt is that of the Catholics, ſubjected 


more or leſs to the Pope; the ſecond is that of the 


enemies of the ſpiritual and temporal power of the 
Pope, and the Catholic Prelates. T hoſe of this laſt 
party are called by the general name of Proteſtants, 
though they are divided into Lutherans, Calviniſts, 
and others, who hate one another almoſt as much 
as they hate Rome, _ 

Germany, Saxony, ny ng the Palatinate, 
part of Bohemia, Hungary, the States of the Houſe 
of Brunſwick, and Wirtemberg, follow. the Lu- 
theran religion; which they call Evangelical. All 
the free Imperial cities have embraced this ſect, 
which was conſidered as more ſuitable than the Ca- 
tholic religion, to people jealous of their liberties, 


The Calviniſts, being diſperſed, among the Lu- 


therans, who are the moſt numerous, make only 


an inconſiderable body: the Catholics compoſe the 


reſt of the Empire; and, having at their head the 
Houſe of Auſtria, they were undoubtedly, the moſt 
powerful. 

Not only Germany, but all the Chriſtian States, 
ſtill bled at the wounds which they had received in 
theſe religious wars; a rage which is peculiar, to 
Chriſtians, unknown even to Heathens, and is the 
the unhappy conſequence of that dogmatical ſpirit, 


Which has ſo long been introduced into all parties. 
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There are few points of controverſy which have 


not been the cauſe of a civil war ; and foreign na- 
tions (perhaps our own poſterity) will one day be 
unable to comprehend, how it was poſſible, that 
our forefathers could kill one another for ſo many 
years together, and yet, at the ſame time, be preach- 
ing patience, In 
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children, the Proteſtant party exerted itſelf to de- 
W prive the Houſe of Auſtria of the Imperial dignity,. 
and prevent it from deſcending upon any of the, 

Roman communion : but Ferdinand, Archduke of. 

Gratz, the couſin of Matthias, was -nevertheleſs. 
elected Emperor. He was before King of Bohemia 
and Hungary, by the abdication. of Matthias, and 
by the choice which the people of theſe two king 


b i | doms were ferced to make of him. 
» This. Ferdinand II continued to perſecute and: 


W weaken the Proteſtant party. He, for ſome time, 
= beheld himſelf the moſt powerful and the moſt hap- 


2 1 py Monarch in Chriſtendom ; not ſo much by his. 
© BE own merit, as by the ſucceſs of his two great Ge- 
„ ME nerals, Walſtein and Tilly; for he followed the 
1 | example of many of the Princes. of the Houle of 
, Auſtria, was a conqueror without being a ſoldier, 


and was happy thro' the merit of thoſe whom he 
employed. His power had long menaced both the 


ME Proteſtants and Catholics with ſlavery: the alarm 
* was ſpread even as far as Rome, over which this 
© BS title of Emperor, and King of the Romans, gives 
& WE chimerical rights, which the leaſt occaſion may ren- 


; der but too real. Rome, which, on its fide, an- 
tiently pretended to a ſtill more chimerical. right 


„ over the Empire, at this time united with France 
in 


againſt the Houſe of Auſtria. The money of France, 


0 the intrigues. of Rome, and the complaints of all | 
1C che Proteſtants, at laſt drew out of the heart of 
t Sweden Guſtavus Adolphus, the only King at that 
s. time who could pretend to the name of an hero, 
ve and the only one who was able to pull down the 
a- Auſtrian power. | 

ve The arrival of Guſtavus in Germany changed the 
at face of Europe. In 1631, he. defeated General 
NY BT 1 illy in the battle of Leipſick, fo celebrated for the 


aw methods of war which this King put in practice, 
1 B 6 „ 
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man re-eſtabliſhed what this hingle Ar could alone 


King, were defeated at Norlingen ; and tho' they 
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the conveniencies of life were yet very rare among 


who fled thither, and eſtabliſhed their manufacto- 


and which are ſtill conſidered as fois of the maſter- 
pieces in the military art. 

The Emperor Ferdinand, in 16955 was on thy 
point of loſing Bohemia, Hungary, and the Em- 
pire; but he Was ſaved by his good fortune: Guſta- 
vus Adolphus was killed at the battle of Lutzen, in 
the midſt of his victory; and the death of this finals 


have deſtroyed. 
'The policy of the Houſe of Auſtria, which had 
ſunk under the arms of Adolphus, found, itſelf ſu- | 
perior to every thing elſe. It detached the moſt 
powerful Princes of the Empire from the alliance 
with Sweden: arid theſe victorious troops, being 
abandoned by their Allies, and deprived of their 


were afterwards' more ſucceſsful, yet they were al- 
ways leſs to be feared than under Guſtavus. 
Ferdinand II dying in this conjuncture of affairs, 
left all his dominions to his ſon Ferdinand III, who 
inherited his policy, and, like him, carried on the 
war in his cabinet. He reigned Curing the mino- 7 
rity of Lewis XIV. "7 
Germany was notat that time ſo flouriſhing # as it 
is become ſince: luxury was unknown in it, and 


the greateſt Lords. They were not-introduced-till 
towards the end of 1686, by the' French refugees, 


ries. This fertile and populous country was deſti- 
tute both of commerce and money: the gravity of 
manners, and the ſlowneſs natural to the Gemine L 
deprived them of thoſe pleaſures, and agreeable arts, 
which the Italian ſagacity had cultivated for ſo ma- 
ny years, and which the F rench induftry began, at | 
that time, to bring to perfection. The S 4 
rich within themſelves, were poor abroad: and this 
poverty, joined to the difficulty of ſuddenly re-unit- Wl 

ing 


Cb. 1. LEWIS XIV. 13 ; s 
ing ſo many different people under the ſame ftany 
dards, laid them almoſt, as at this day, under an 
impoſſibility of carrying and maintaining a war 
among their neighbours, for any length of time. 
And it has therefore been almoſt always in the Em; 
W pire, that the French have made war againſt the 
Empire. The difference of genius and Government 
renders the French more proper for an attack, and 
the Germans for a defenſſe. 


; 
a 

13 
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= THE Spaniards, being governed by the [eldeſt 
; | branch of the Houſe of Au ia, after the death of 
= Charles the fifth, had ſpread more terror than the 
Germans, The Kings of Spain were incomparably 
more rich and abſolute. - The mines of Mexico and - 
Potoſi ſeemed to furniſh. them wherewith to pur- 
chaſe the liberties. of Europe. The project of uni- 
verſal monarchy over the Chriſtian world, which 
had been formed by Charles the fifth, was .imme- 
= diately adopted by Philip II, who, immured in the 
== Eſcurial, yet, by negotiations, and by war, endea- 
== voured the ſubjection of Chriſtendom. He invaded 


+ 34 


== Portugal, ravaged France, and menaced England. 
= But being, perhaps, fitter to traffick with ſlaves at 
= a diſtance, than to combat his enemies: in perſon, 

he added no conqueſt to the eaſy invaſion of Portu- 
gal: he, by his own confeſſion, ſacrificed fifteen 
hundred millions, which make near three thou- 
ſand millions of our preſent money, to ſubje& 

France, and regain Holland : but his treaſures on- - 
5 ſerved to enrich the countries he was deſirous to 

ubdue. 1 | | 

Philip III, his ſon, being ſtill leſs martial and leſs 
wiſe than his father, had but few of the virtues re- 
quiſite in a King, Superſtition, the vice of feeble 
minds, obſcured his reign, and weakened the Spa- 
niſh monarchy His kingdom began to be Yepo- 
. pulated 
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1 into the new world; and it was in 


theſe circumſtances, that he drove. out of his king- 


dom near eight hundred thouſand Moors; though, 
on 'the contrary, he ought rather to have. invited 
more to come into it, if it is true that the num- 
ber of ſubjects conſtitutes the wealth and firength 
of Monarchs. Spain, after this, became lo « | 


defart : the lazy pride of the inhabitants ſuffered | 


the riches of the new world to paſs into other hands: 
the gold of Peru 'became the property of all the 
merchants of Europe: and *tis in vain that other 
nations are prohibited entrance into the ports of 
Spaniſh America, by ſevere laws; for the factors 
of France, England, and Italy, 
with their own merchandizes, enjoy the chief pro- 
fits arifing therefrom, and it may, with truth, be 
ſaid, that Mexico and Peru have been 'conquered 
for them. 

Fhe Spaniſh greatneſs, under Philip II, Was there 
fore nothing more than a vaſt body without life or 
ſubſtance, whoſe reputation was much greater than 
its ſtrength. 

Philip IV, who inherited his father's Wale 
loſt Portugal by his own negligence, Rouſillon by. 
the weakneſs of his arms, and Catalonia by the 
abuſe of 'deſpotiſm. It was this King, to whom 
the Count Duke d' Olivares, his favourite and his 
Miniſter, gave the name of Great, at his acceſſion 


to the crown, perhaps with deſign to excite him to 


deſerve that title; of which, however, he was ſo 
unworthy, that, though he was a King, no one 
ever called him Great. Such Kings could not long 
be ſucceſsful in their wars againſt France. And if 
our diviſions and miſtakes gave them ſome advan- 
tages, they loſt the fruits of them by their incapa- 
city. Beſides, they commanded a people, who, 
by their privileges, aſſumed a right to ſerve them 


ill. 


Ch. 1. 


ated by the numerous colonies v which avarice | 


load the galleons 
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ſerving in the wars out of their own country; the: 
Arragonians were perpetually, diſputing their liberty, 
againft the royal Council ; and the Catalans, who. 
conſidered their Kings. as their enemies, did not even 
permit them to raiſe forces in their provinces. Thus 
abroad, and was miſerable at home. The gifts of 

nature in theſe happy climates were ſeconded by no 
induſtry. Neither the ſilks of Valentia, nor the 
fine wool of Andaluſia and Caſtille, were manufac-. 
tured by the hand of Spaniards. Fine linens were 
a luxury but very little known... The manufactories 
of Flanders, the monumental remains of the Houſe 
of Burgundy, furniſhed, Madrid with every thing, 
they then knew of  magnificence.... Stuffs of gold. 
and filver were prohibited in this monarchy, as they 
would have been in an indigent republic, that fear- 
ed being impoveriſhed, . In reality, notwithſtanding 
the. mines of the new world, Spain was ſo. poor, 
that the miniſtry. of Philip IV were reduced to the 
neceſlity of coining braſs money, on which a value 
was ſet almoſt as great as upon ſilver. It became: 
neceſſary for the maſter of Mexico and Peru to: 
make falſe money, to defray the expences of the 
State: for, if the ſage Gourville may he credited, 
= they dared not to impoſe perſonal taxes, becauſe: 
neither the citizens, nor the people of the coun- 


uy, as they had ſcarce any effects, could have been 
made to pay. Such was the ſtate of Spain; yet, 
We nevertheleſs, being reunited with the Empire, it 


put a conſiderable weight into the balance of Eu- 
rope. W | 5 


erg 
PORTUGAL had juſt at that time become 


an independent kingdom. John Duke of Braganza, 


= who paſſed for a weak Prince, had forced this pro- 
1 „ | vince 
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vince out of the hands of a King weaker than bind i], 


ſelf: and the Portugueſe, through! neceſſity, culti- 


vated that commerce which the paniards negle&t 
ed through pride. In 164 they leagued Fr 
France and Holland againſt e The revolu- 


tion of Portugal vas of greater advantage to France 
than the moſt ſignal victories could have been; ; and 
the French miniftry, which had contributed in no- 
thing to this event, did, without difficulty, obtain 
the greateſt advantage that can be gained, over an, 
opponent, which is that of beholding him attacked 


by an irreconcileable enemy. 


Portugal ſpaking off the yoke of Spain, extend] 


ing its commerce, and increaſing its power, natu- | 


rally brings into one's mind the idea of Holland, 
which enjoyed the ſame advantages in a very dif- 
ferent v manner. 


* 


. er Nen wm,” a 
DT H 18 little State, of ſeven united provinces; 


| barren, unhealthy, and almoſt overwhelmed by the 


ſea, was, for about half a century, almoſt the on- 
ly example upon earth of what may be effected by 


the love of liberty, and an indefatigable induſtry. 


Theſe poor people, far from being numerous, much 
leſs martial than the worſt of the Spaniſh | forces, 
and who as yet were of no conſideration in Europe, 
reſiſted the whole force of their maſter and tyrant 
Philip II; cluded the deſigns of ſeveral Princes, who 
would have ſuccoured' them with a view to their 
ſubjeQion ; and laid the foundations of a power, 
which has ſince been ſeen to balance that of Spain 
itſelf. The deſpair which is inſpired by tyranny, 
armed them at, firſt 11 raiſed their courage; 
the Princes of the ouſe of Oran ge made them ex- 
cellent ſoldiers ; and no ſooner Ss they become 
their maſters conquerors,” than they eſtabliſhed a 
form of Government, which preſerves, as much as 

poſſible, 
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poſſible, that equality, which is the natural right of 
p ae on FEI ELL $3 CFR ay by 


mankind. 


The mildneſs of this Government, and the to- 


leration-of all ſects of religion, dangerous perhaps 


in other States, but-neceffary here, peopled Holland 


with vaſt numbers of foreigners, eſpecially Wal- 
loons, whom the inquiſition perſecuted in their own 
country, and who from ſlaves, by this change, be- 
canfefree dπ. nd fe TRE OR NS 
The doctrines of Calvin prevailing in Holland, 
ſerved {till more to increaſe its po Wer. 
This country, which was then ſo poor, would 
not have been able, either to ſupport the gran- 
deur of Prelates, or to maintain Religious Orders; 
neither could a nation, which was in want of in- 


W habitants, admit thoſe to live among them, who 


ſhould engage themſelves, by oath, as far as was 
in their power, to ſuffer the human ſpecies to pe- 


hey had before them the example of England, 


= which, after the Eccleſiaſtics were permitted to 
enjoy the ſweets of marriage, and the hopes of 
= families were no longer buried in the celibacy of 
4 1 i had become more populous by one- 


While the Hollanders, ſword in hand, eſtabliſh- 


ed their new Government, they ſupported: it by 
commerce. They went to the fartheſt parts of Aſia, 
Ws there to attack their maſters, who then enjoyed the 
WF diſcoveries. of the Portugueſe ; and they took from 
them thoſe iſlands where the choiceſt ſpices are pro- 
duced, which are as real mines as thoſe of Peru; 
and. the cultivation of which is as conducive to the 
| health of mankind, as the working of the mines is 
- Cetrimental to it. | MEL Me 


The Dutch Eaſt-India Company, eſtabliſhed in 


I602, gained, in 1620, near three hundred per cent. 


which 


19 TIE AGE oH Chir. 


which gain increaſed every year; fo that this foci- 
ety of merchants ſoon becoming a formidable pow- 
er, they built the city of Batavia in the iſle of Java, 
made it the moſt beautiful in all Aſia, and the cen- 
ter of commerce, wherein now reſide above ten 


v — — 7 wm [ — 
P ˙ » 
K a —_ a 
_— 


j _ thouſand Chinefe, and toawhich all the nations of 
4 the world repair. The Company in this city can 
HE arm thirty ſhips of war, of forty guns, and at leaſt Wl 
Th. 30,000 men. A common merchant, when Go- 

140 vernor of this colony, appears here with all the 

Fl pomp of the greateſt King ; nor does this Afiatic 

it grandeur corrupt the ſimplicity of the Hollanders 

1 of Europe. This commerce, and this frugality, 

1 conſtituted the grandeur of the Seven Provinces. 

io Antwerp, which had ſo long been in a flou- 

| 0 riſhing ſtate, and which had ſwallowed up the 1 
vt commerce of Venice, now became a mere defart ; Wn 
W and Amſterdam, notwithſtanding the inconvenien- 


cies of its port, grew, in its turn, the magazine of 
the world. All Holland was enriched, and ren- 
dered beautiful, by immenſe labours. The waters 
of the ſea were confined by double banks. Canals, 
cut in all the towns, were faced with ſtone; the 
ſtreets became large quays, ornamented with fine 
trees ; and barks, laden with merchandizes, were 
brought to the doors of almoſt every inhabitant : fo 
that now foreigners are always ſtruck with admira- 
tion at this ſingular mixture, formed by the houſes, 
the tops of the trees, and the ſtreamers of the ſhips, 
which, at once, and in the ſame place, exhibit a 
view of the city, the country, and the ſea. 

Du his State, of ſo new a kind, was, from its foun- 
dation, intimately attached to France: they were 
united by intereſt; they had the ſame enemies; 
and Henry the Great, and Lewis XIII, have been 
its Allies, and its protectors. 1. 
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ENGLAND, being much more powerful, af- 


Ch. 1. 


Fa ed the ſovereignty of the ſeas, and pretended to 
n hold the balance between the powers of Europe: 
f but Charles I, who aſcended the throne in 4625, 
n | was; ſo far from being able to ſupport the weight 
ſt of this balance, that he found the preſervation of 
- his own crown difficult and precarious. He ſhew- 
e ed himſelf deſirous to render his power in England 
C independent of the laws, and to change the religion 
8 in Scotland. He was too obſtinate to deſiſt from 
L theſe deſigns, and too weak to execute them. He 
was a good huſband, a good maſter, a good fa- 
S ther, and an honeſt man ; but he was an ill-adviſed 
e King; and engaged himſelf in a civil war, which at 
; laſt deprived him of his crown, together with his 
K life, upon a ſcaffold, by a revolution that was al- 
f moſt unparallelled. * 1 
* _- This civil war, which was commenced. in the 
* minority of Lewis XIV, prevented England, for a 


| time, from entering into the intereſts of its neigh- 
bours. She loſt her weight, together with her ho- 
nour ; her commerce was interrupted, and ſhe was 
regarded, by the other nations of Europe, as buried 
under her own ruins ; till the time when ſhe, on a 
== ſudden, became more formidable than ever, under 
the dominion of Cromwell, who ſubjected her, by 
bearing the ſcriptures in one hand; the ſword in the 
bother, and the maſk of religion upon his counte- 
= nance ;.and who, in his adminiſtration, effaced the 
_ of uſurpation, by the real qualities of a great 
Ling. 18 4 3s 6 


rere 


91750 Of Rome. 5 

IHA balance which England had long flat- 
tered herſelf ſhe would maintain between the Sove- 
_ ig of Europe by her power, the Court of Rome 
| | attempted 
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vided, as at this day, 


his government does not increaſe the p is 
_ territories, who, beſides, have but little Lunch or 
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to hold by ber polic 16) was di- 
into Gon Sovereiguties. 
What the Pope poſſeſſes, 3s" confidetable'eno1 Y 


| reſpected as a Pfinde; but not 
ently fo 40 Malek hit forfnidawde. EE 
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20 
attempted 


-commerce : his fpirieaat authority in which there 
is always ſome ſhare of 9 is deſpiſed. and 
rejected among one half of the Chriſtian powers; 
and if, in the other, he is regarded as 4 father, 
yet his children have ſometimes reaſon to 0 ofe 
him, and frequently do it with ſucceſs. The 
maxim of France ts to regard him as. a ſacred, but 
enterpriſing perſon, whoſe toe it is neceffary t Kits, 
but whoſe hands it is fometimes proper to bind. In 
all the Catholic countries, the ſteps may {till be ſeen, 
which the Court of Rome has formerly taken to- 
wards univerſal monarchy. 

All the Princes of the Catholic religion, at their 
Aceefßenß Tend embaſſies of obedience, as they Are 
called, to the Pope. Each Crown has in Rome a 
Cardinal, who aſſumes the title of protector. The 
Pope diftributes Bulls for all biſhopricks, and there- 
in expreſſes himſelf, as though he conferred theſe 
dignities by his own power alone. All the Italian, 
Spaniſh, Flemiſh, and even ſome. French bilkops 
are ſo called, by the divine permiſfion, and that 
the holy fee.” There is no kingdom wherein there 
are not many benefices in his Hamination: and he 
receives the firſt year's revenues of che conſiſtorial 
beneſices, as a tribute. 

The Religious Orders, on chief reſide” at 
Rome, are likewiſe ſo many immediate ſubjects to 
the Popes, diſperſed in every State. Cuſtom, which 
does every thing, and through which the world is 
governed by abuſes, as well as by laws, has not 


always permitted Princes intirely to remedy an evil, 
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things. To take an oath to any other than one's 
lawful: Sovereign, is conſidered as high-treaſon 
among the laity; and yet in a cloiſter it is an act of 
religion. The difficulty of knowing ho far one 
| ought-to obey! this foreign Sovereign, the eaſineſs of 
| being ſeduced, the pleaſure of ſhaking off a natural 
oke, to put on another, which we take volunta-- 
rily upon ourſelves, the ſpirit of contention, and 
the unhappineſs of the times, have but too often” 
engaged whole Orders of Religious in the ſervice of 
Rome againſt their countrr. 

The enlightened: ſpirit which has reigned in 
France for more than a century paſt, and which is 
diſperſed amongſt all ranks: and conditions, has 
proved the beſt remedy of this abuſe. - Good books 
written upon this ſubject, are real ſerviees done 
both to the Kings and people; and one of the great 
changes, which, by this means, has been made in 
= our manners, under Lewis XIV, is the perſuaſion 
== which all the Religious Orders begin to entertain, 
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"that they are ſubjects to the King, before they are 
- 8 ſervants to the Pope. Nevertheleſs, juriſdiftion, 
: = that eſſential mark of ſovereignty, ſtill continues 
- = with the Roman pontiff : and France herſelf, not- 
vVvichſtanding all the liberties of the Gallican church, 
permits appeals in eccleſiaſtical cauſes to be finally 
made to the Pope. © e £72 een 
: Ik a perſon would annul his marriage, eſpouſe his 
f = couſin or his niece, or be abſolved from his vows, 
L WE it is to Rome, and not to his Biſhop, that he muſt 
© RE addreſs himſelf. Services of this kind are taxed 
il = there, and private perſons of all conditions purchaſe 
+ | diſpenſations at all prices. | ty 213 
Theſe privileges,. which are regarded ' by fome 
” A perſons as having been obtained by the greateſt 
h abuſes; and, by others, as being the remains of 
5 te moſt facred rights, have been conſtantly main- 

11 | _ tained 
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tained by art. Rome Ek its credit with hn 0 
much policy, as was ever ſhewn by the old Roman 
republic, in RE one halt of the known 
world. . 
No court ever better underſtood 5 to belnys: 
according to perſons and times. The Popes are 
almoſt always Italians, grown grey in affairs, with- 
out being blinded by their paſſions: their Council 
is compoſed of Cardinals, who reſemble them, and 
who are all animated with the ſame ſpirit. From 
this council are iſſued thoſe orders, which extend 
even to China and America; ſo that, in this ſenſe, 
it preſides over the univerſe; and one may ſay of 
it, what a ſtranger formerly ſaid of the ſenate of 
Rome: I have ſeen a conſiſtory of Kings. Moſt of 
our writers have, with reaſon, exclaimed againſt: : 
the ambition of this Court: but I do not find one 
who has done ſufficient juſtice to her prudence, 1 
am in doubt whether any other nation could, for 
ſo long a courſe of time, have preſerved in Europe 
ſo many prerogatives, which have al ways been op- 
ſed and conteſted. Any other nation would per- 
haps have loſt them, either by its pride or weak 
neſs, by its ſlowneſs or vivacity: but Rome, having 
almoſt continually behaved with a proper firmne 5 
or compliance, has preſerved every thing which 
there was a poſſibility of preſerving. She was ram 
pant under Charles the fifth; terrible to our Henry 
III; an enemy and a friend by turns to Henry IV; 
artful towards Lewis XIII; openly oppoſed to 
Lewis XIV, at the time when he was moſt to be 
feared; and frequently a ſecret enemy to the Em- 
perors, of whom ſhe was more dittident than of 45 
the Sultans of Turky. = 
A few rights, many pretenſions, policy, and pa- |. 
tience, are all that now remain to Rome, of that . 


antient power, won, {ix centuries before, was 
| | forming; 
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W forming deſigns to-ſubject the Empire, and all Eu- 


8 


7 


rope, to the triple ccoẽwm. er ae e 4 
Naples is a teftimony which ſtill ſubſiſts of that” 
right which the Popes formerly, with ſo much art 
and grandeur, aſſumed, in creating and beſtowing - . } 
N kingdoms. But the King of Spain, Who is noẽ-w Y 

W the poſſeſſor of this State, hath left the Court of | 
Rome only the honour and the danger of having 
: 2 too powerful vaſſal. OO lat 33 20 ATOM x t 
. Of the reſt of Ir A L V., 
IN other reſpects, the Pope's territories enjoyed 
gan happy tranquillity ; which had been interrupted 
only by an inconſiderable war betwen the Barbe- 
rini Cardinals, nephews of Pope Urban VIII, and. 
the Duke of Parma; and this was neither bloody, 
nor of long duration; but was: ſuch as might be 
expected, among theſe modern Romans, whoſe. 
manners muſt neceſſarily be conformable to the na- 
ture of their Government, Cardinal Barberini, the 
author of theſe troubles, marched with indulgences 
at the head of his little army. The greateſt battle 
that was tought, was between four or five hundred 
men of each party. The fottreſs of Piegaia, as 
ſoon as the artillery approached, which conſiſted: 
only of two culverins, ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
= Nevertheleſs, more negotiations were neceſſary to 
put an end to theſe troubles, which ſcarce deſerve 
to be mentioned in hiſtory, than if antrent Rome 
and Carthage had been concerned in them. It is: 
mentioned here only to ſhew the genius of modern 
Rome, which concludes every thing by negotiation, 

= contrary to antient Rome, which decided all by the 
ſword. 240 Wy 
Tue other provinces of Italy were influenced by 
_2rous intereſts, Venice feared the Turks, and 
be Emperor; ſhe with difficulty defended the ter- 
pp :coiics the poſſeſſed on the Terra firma, againſt the 
0 9 | | pretenſions 
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pretenſions of Germany, and the invaſions of the 
Grand Seignor. She was now no longer that antient 
Venice, miſtreſs of the commerce of the world, 
who; an hundred and fifty years before, had ex- 


cited the jealouſy of ſo many Kings. The wiſdom 


of her Government ſubſiſted; but the loſs of her 


immenſe commerce had almoſt deprived her of all 


force; and the city of Venice, by its ſituation, was 
incapable of being ſubdued, and, by its weakneſs, 
unable to make conqueſts. "x 


The State of Florence, under the Government 


of the Medicis's, enjoyed tranquillity and abun- 


dance: letters, arts, and politeneſs, which the Me- 


dicis's had introduced, ſtill flouriſhed ; and Tuſ- 
cany was then in Italy, what Athens had been in 


Greece. | 
Savoy, torn by a civil war, and by the French 
and Spaniſh troops, had at laſt reunited intirely in 


favour of France, and contributed in Italy to a di- 


minution of the Auſtrian power. 5 
The Switzers, as at this day, preſerved their li- 


berty, without attempting the oppreſſion of any. 


They ſold their troops to their more rich neighbours. 
They were themſelves poor, ignorant of the ſci- 
ences, and of all the arts which luxury introduces; 
but they were wiſe and happy. 2 


Of the States of the NOR TH. 


THE northern nations of Europe, Poland, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Muſcovy, were, like the other 
powers, always in a ſtate of jealouſy and ſuſpicion, 


or at open war with one another. In Poland, as at 
this day, there were the manners and Government 


of the Goths and Franks; an elective King, a no- 
bility that divided his power, a people in ſlavery, a 
weak infantry, a cavalry compoſed of the nobles, 
no fortified tawns, and ſcarce any commerce. This 


nation was ſometimes attacked by the Swedes or 


, M. uſcovites, 
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Muſcovites, and ſometimes by the Turks. The 
= Swedes, who, . their conſtitution, enjoy greater 
W liberty than the Poles, admitting even the peaſants 
into the general aſſembly of the States, being, how- 
ever, at this time, more ſubjected to its Kings than 
Poland, were almoſt always victorious. Denmark, 
W which had formerly been formidable to the Swedes, | 

W was then no longer ſo to any nation. As to Muſ- | 
W covy, it could be conſidered only as a nation of 
mere barbarians. 

Of the TURKs. 

; THE Turks were not what they had been un- 
der the Selims, the Mahomets, and the Solimans : 
the ſeraglio was corrupted by luxury and refine- 

ments, yet contaminated with cruelty ; and the 
We Sultans, tho' the moſt deſpotic of Sovereigns, were 
che leaſt ſecure of their thrones, and their lives. 
oOſmin and Ibrahim had ſuffered death by the cord: 

Muſtapha had been twice depoſed ; and the Turk- 
iſh Empire, ſhocked by theſe revolutions, was alſo 

attacked by the Perſians; but when they gave it 
time to take breath, and the revolutions in the ſe- 
aglio were ſubſided, this Empire again became for- 
nidable to the Chriſtians ; for, from the mouth of 

the Boriſthenes as far as the States of Venice, Muſ- 
covy, Hungary, Greece, and the Iſles, have, by 
turns, been a prey to the Turkiſh arms: and in the 
ear 1040, they were indefatigable in the war of 
Landy, ſo fatal to the Chriſtians. Such were the 
tituation, the forces, and the intereſts, of the prin- 
ipal European nations, at the death of Lewis XIII. 


The State of FR ANC E. 


RN, having for Allies Sweden, Holland, 
% avoy, and Portugal; and the other nations, which 


$ remained neuter, being alſo favourably diſpoſed to- 
yards her; maintained a war againſt the Empire 
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and Spain, which proved deſtructive to both par- 
ties, and fatal to the Houſe of Auſtria. This war 
reſembled all thoſe which, for ſo. many ages, have 
been carried on between the Chriſtian Princes; 
wherein millions of lives have been ſacrificed, and 
nations laid waſte, only to obtain, at laſt, a few 
inconſiderable frontier towns, the poſſeſſion of which 
rarely proves adequate to the expence of conqueſt. _ 
The Generals of Lewis XIII had taken Rou- 
fillon ; and the Catalans had thrown themſelves 
into the arms of France, as the protector of that 
liberty which they defended againſt their Kings: 
nevertheleſs, theſe ſuccefles did not prevent the 
enemy from taking Corbie in 1637, nor from,pe-- 
netrating even to. Pontoiſe. One half of the inha- 
bitants of Paris had been driven from thence, by 
their fears; and Cardinal de Richelieu, in the midſt 
of his vaſt projects for humbling the Auſtrian power, 
was reduced to the neceſſity of making each of the 
houſes in Paris, which had a porte-cochere (or great 
gate) furniſh a foot- man to go to the war, and to 
repulſe the enemy from the walls of the capital. 
The French, therefore, had done the Spaniards 
and Germans a great deal of miſchief; but not 
without ſuffering as much themſelves, | 


Manners of the Ad E. 


Some illuſtrious Generals were produced by the 
wars: ſuch as Guſtavus Adolphus, Walleſteen, the 
Duke of Weymar, Picolomini, John de Wert, the 
Marſhal de Guebriant, the Princes of Orange, the 
Count d'Harcourt, and others. Nor was the age 
leſs remarkable for Miniſters of State: the Chan- 
cellor Oxenſtiern, the Count Duke d' Olivares, and, 
in particular, the Cardinal Duke de Richelieu, drew} 
upon them the attention of Europe. There is no 
age, indeed, but what has produced men remark- 
able for their abilities, in war and politics; for, un- 
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happily, arms and intrigue ſeem to be the two pro- 
feſſions molt natural to mankind; and we are always 
under a neceſſity, either to negotiate, or fight. But 
thoſe who are the moſt ſucceisful, are often regard- 
ed as the greateſt ; and the public frequently attri- 

butes that to merit, which is the effect only of good 

fortune. . | TY 

Wars were not carried on then in the manner 
we have ſeen them, under the reign of Lewis XIV. 
The armies were not ſo numerous; no General, 
ſince the ſiege of Metz, by Charles the fifth, had 
ever been at the head of fifty thouſand men; and 
towns were attacked and defended with a leſs nu- 
merous train of artillery than is now employed. 
The art of fortification was yet in its infancy ; 
harquebus's and pikes were not laid aſide ; and the + 
ſword, which is now become, in a manner, unne- 
ceſſary, was then in great uſe. Of the antient laws 
of nations, there {till remained that of declaring 
war by an Herald. Lewis XIII was the laſt who 
obſerved this cuſtom , he ſent an Herald at arms to 
Bruſſels, in 1635, to declare war againſt Spain. 
Nothing was then more common, than to behold 

Prieſts at the head of armies : the Cardinal Infant, 
the Cardinal of Savoy, Richelicu, la Valette, and 
Sourdis Archbiſhop of Bordeaux, all had put on the 
cuiraſs, and ſerved, perſonally, in the wars. The 
Pope, ſometimes, menaced theſe martial Prieſts with 

| excommunication ; Urban VIII, being enraged 
againſt France, cauſed Cardinal de la Valette to be 
told, that he would diveſt him of his dignity, as a 
Cardinal, if he did not quit the military ſervice z 
but, being afterwards reconciled to France, he over- 
whelmed him with favours. ; 

= {he Embaſladors alſo, who are no leſs miniſters 

of peace than the Eccleſiaſtics, made no ſcruple to 

ſerve in the armies of thoſe allied powers, to whom 

they were ſent: Charnace, envoy from France, in 

| e Holland, 
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Holland, commanded a regiment there, in 1637; 
and, even ſince, the Embaſſador d'Eftrade has been 
a Colonel in their ſervice, | 

'The forces of France did not, in the whole, 
amount to more than about eighty thouſand effective 
men. The marine, which, for ages, had been 
intirely neglected, tho' ſomewhat reſtored under 
Cardinal de Richelieu, was ruined under Mazarin. 
The real ordinary revenue of Lewis XIII was not 
more than about forty- five millions: indeed, ſilver 
was then valued at about twenty-ſix livres the mark; 
ſo that theſe forty- five millions amounted to about 
ſeventy millions of the preſent money of France. 
The arbitrary value of the mark of ſilver is, at this 
day, forty-nine livres and an half; which is very 
exorbitant, and what, conſiſtent with juſtice and the 
public good, ought never to be increaſed, 

Commerce, which is now known to almoſt all 
perſons and places, was then in very few hands, and 
the interior government of the kingdom was intirely 
neglected ; which is a certain proof of a bad admi- 
niſtration. Cardinal de Richelieu, who was atten- 
tive to his own glory, as connected with that of the 
State, had begun to render France formidable abroad; 
but without having, as yet, been able to make her 
very flouriſhing at home. The great roads were 
neither repaired nor guarded ; but were infeſted by 
robbers; and ſo were the ſtreets of Paris, which 
were alſo narrow, ill paved, and filled with offenſive 
naſtineſs. It appears, from the Parliamentary re- 
giſter at that time, that the watch of this city 
amounted to no more than forty-five men ; thoſe 
too but ill paid, and ſuch as, in truth, did not do 
their duty. | 
Ever ſince the death of Francis II, France had 
been continually haraſſed, either by fackions, or 
civil wars. The yoke had never been borne in a 


peaceable and voluntary manner. The nobility were, 
| "> —M 
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in ſome meaſure, educated in conſpiracies; which 
was then the character of the Court, as it has ſince 
been, to pleaſe the Sovereign. | 

This ſpirit of diſcord and faction had diffuſed itſelf, 
from the Court, into the moſt inconſiderable towns, 
and had engaged all orders in the kingdom : every 
thing was diſputed ; becauſe nothing was abſolutely 


fixed, or underſtood : even the pariſhes of Paris 


came to blows with one another; and proceſſions 
encountered for the honour of their banners. The 
Canons of Notre Dame, and thoſe of la Sainte 
Chapelle, were often at variance, and in a ſtate of 
abſolute hoſtility ; and the Parliament of Paris, and 
the Chamber of Accounts, quarrelled for the pre- 
cedency, in the church of Notre Dame, on the day, 


when Lewis XIII put bis kingdom under the pro» 


tection of the Virgin Mary. 

Almoſt all orders in the kingdom were in arms; 
nay, almoſt every individual breathed nothing but 
the ſpirit of rage and duelling. This Gothic bar- 
barity, which had been formerly authorized by the 
Kings themſelves, and which was become the cha- 
racter of the nation, contributed as much as the 
domeſtic and foreign wars, to depopulate the king- 
dom : and it will not be faying too much to affirm, 
that, in the courſe of twenty years, of which ten 
were embroiled by wars, more Frenchmen were 
killed by the hands of one another, than by their 
enemies. 


We ſhall fay nothing here concerning the man- 


ner in which the arts and ſciences were cultivated: 
this part of the hiſtory of our manners will be found 
in its proper place. We ſhall only obſerve, that 
the French nation was plunged in ignorance, with- 
out excepting thoſe who thought themſelves wiſer 
than the common people. | 
Aſtrologers were conſulted, and believed. All 
the hiſtories of thoſe times, to begin with that of 
> . - 
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the Preſident de Thou, are full of predictions. The 
grave and ſevere Duke de Sully ſeriouſly relates thoſe 
which were told to Henry IV. This credulity, 
which is the moſt infallible mark of ignorance, was 
ſo common, and in ſuch credit, that, at the birth 
of Lewis XIV, care was taken to conceal an Aſtro- 
loger near the chamber of his mother, Anne of 
Auſtria. . 1 þ 

What is related by Vittorio Siri, a well informed 
cotemporary writer, will ſcarce now be believed: 
he fays, that Lewis XIII was, from his infancy, 
ſurnamed the Juſt ; becauſe he was born under the 
ſign Libra. | 


— 


Ihe ſame weakneſs which gave credit to the 
abſurd chimera, Judicial Aſtrology, alſo occaſioned 
the belief of forcery and witchcraft ; which were 
mace an article of religion; and. it became part of 
the duty of Prieſts to conjure down the devil. Courts 
of juſtice, compoſed of Magiſtrates v-ho ought to 

have had more ſenſe than the vulgar, were employed 
in trying perſons accuſed of witchcraft, 'T'he me- 
mory of Cardinal de Richelieu will always be re- 
proached with the death of that famous Rector of 
Loudun, Urban Grandier, who, by a Commiſſion 
from the Council, was condemned to be burnt, as 
a magician : who but muſt conceive indignation 
againſt the Miniſter, and Judges, for having been 
ſo weak, as to give credit to the devils of Loudun, 
and ſo barbarous as to cauſe an innocent perſon to 
ſuffer death in the cruel torments of fire? Lateſt 
poſterity muſt hear with aſtoniſhment, that the 
Marſhaleſs d'Ancre was burnt at the Greve, as a 
ſorcereſs : this unfortunate woman, when queſtioned 
by Counſellor Courtin, concerning the kind of ſor- 
cery ſhe had uſed, to influence the will of Mary de 
Medicis, having anſwered, She had uſed that power 
only, which great ſouls always have over weak _— 
| | this 
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this ſenſible reply ſerved only to precipitate the de- 
cree of her des. F Ʒf ©7 fon 
In ſome of the regiſters in the Chatelet, the pro- 
ceedings are ſtill to be ſeen, in a tryal, commenced 
in 1601, concerning an horſe, which an induſtrious 
maſter had dreſſed, nearly in the ſame manner in 
which they are now ſometimes ſeen in a fair: the 
people were for burning both the maſter and his 
horſe, as ſorcerers. | 

Theſe inſtances are ſufficient, in general, to 
ſhew the genius and manners of the age which pre- 
ceded that of Lewis XIV. a 

This univerſal want of the light of true know- 
lege produced many ſuperſtitious practices among 
the beſt. of the people; which were a diſhonour to 
religion. The Calviniſts, confounding the reaſon- 
able worſhip of the Catholics with thoſe abuſes which 
were introduced into it, were thereby more ſtrength- 
ened in their hatred of our Church. To our pa- 
pular ſuperſtitions, which are frequently filled with 
abuſes and debaucheries, they oppoſed a barbarous 
ſeverity, and ſavageneſs of manners; which, indeed, 
is the character of almoſt all reformers. Thus the 
people of France, by this ſpirit of party, were in 
a ſtate of univerſal diſſenſion among themſelves, and 
the kingdom was rendered contemptible: and that 
ſpirit of ſociableneſs, for which this nation is now 
ſo celebrated, and ſo amiable, was then abſolutely 
unknown. There were no houſes where perſons 
of merit aſſembled, for the ſake of converſation, 
and mutual information; no Academies ; no 
Theatres. In ſhort, our manners, laws, arts, ſo- 
ciety, religion, peace, and war, were none of them 
then, what they have ſince appeared, in the time 
which is called the age of Lewis X{V. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The minority of Lewis XIv and the 
victories gained by the French, under 
the Great Conde, then Duke d' En- 


guien. | 
\HE Cardinal de Richelieu, and Lewis XIII, 
were both dead; the one, tho' hated, yet 
admired, and the other already forgotten. They 
had left the French, then in a ſtate of great diſ- 
quiet, filled with averſion for the bare name of Mi- 
niſtry, and with but very little reſpect for the Throne. 
Lewis XIII, by his will, appointed a Regency; 
and the Monarch, who was but ill obeyed in his 
life-time, flattered himſelf with having more reſpect 
paid to him after his death : but the Felt ſtep taken 
by his widow, Anne of Auftria, was, to cauſe the 
will of her deceaſed huſband to be annulled, by a 
decree of the Parliament of Paris (a). This body, 
which had long oppoſed the Court, and which, 
under Lewis, had ſcarce preſerved the liberty of 

making remonſtrances, annulled the will of its Kin 
with the ſame facility it would have determined the 
cauſe of a common citizen. Anne of Auſtria ad- 
drefled herſelf to this body, to obtain the Regency 
unlimited ; becauſe Mary of Medicis, after the 
death of Henry IV, had done the fame: and Mary 
of Medicis had ſet this example; becauſe every 
other way would have been tedious and uncertain, 


(a) Auguſt 38, 1643. 


as 
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as the Parliament, ſurrounded by her guards, could 
not refuſe to do what ſhe deſired ; and becauſe a de- 
cree paſſed in Parliament, by the Peers, ſeemed to 
ſecure to her an inconteſtable right (5). 

Cuſtom therefore, by which the Regency is given 
to the King's mother, then appeared to the French 
a law almoſt as fundamental as that which excludes 
women from the crown. The Parliament of Paris, 
having twice given judgment upon this queſtion ; 
that is to ſay, having of its own accord, by its 
errits, given a ſanction to this right of the mothers; 
it, in effect, ſeemed to have given the Regency; 
and conſidered itſelf, not without ſome appearance 
of reaſon, as the tutor and guardian of their Kings; 
and each particular Counſellor thought bimſelf a 
part of the Sovereignty. By the ſame arret, Gaſton, 
Duke of Orleans, had the vain and empty title con- 
ferred upon him, of Lieutenant-General of the 
Kingdom, under the abſolute Regency of the 
Queen. | 

Anne of Auſtria was forced, at firſt, to continue 
the war againſt her brother Philip IV, King of Spain, 
whom ſhe loved. Tt is difficult preciſely to give 
the reaſon, why this war was carried on againſt 
him: nothing was required of Spain; not even 
Navarre, which ſhould have been the patrimony 
of the Kings of France. Both-nations had been at 
war with each other, ever ſince the year 1634, be- 
' Cauſe it had been the will of Cardinal de Richelieu; 
and it appears probable, that he had cauſed and 
continued it, to make himſelf neceſſary. He united 
with Sweden againſt the Emperor ; and with Duke 
Bernard de Saxe-Weymar, one of thoſe Generals: 


(5) Riencourt, in his hiſtory of Lewis XIV, ſays, the will 
of Lewis XIII was confirmed in Parliament. In reality, 
Lewis XIII had, in his will, declared the Queen Regent, and 
this was confirmed; but he had limited her authority, which 
Was annulled: and this ſeems to be what has miſled this writer. 
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CHAPTER II 


The minority of Lewis XIV; and the 
victories gained by the French, under 


the Great Conde, then Duke d' En- 
guien. | 


IHE Cardinal de Richelieu, and Lewis XIII, 
were both dead; the one, tho' hated, yet 
admired, and the other already forgotten. They 
had left the French, then in a ſtate of great diſ- 
quiet, filled with averſion for the bare name of Mi- 
niſtry, and with but very little reſpect for the Throne. 
Lewis XIII, by his will, appointed a Regency; 
and the Monarch, who was but ill obeyed in his 
life-time, flattered himſelf with having more reſpect 
paid to him after his death : but the firſt ſtep taken 
by his widow, Anne of Auſtria, was, to cauſe the 
will of her deceaſed huſband to be annulled, by a 
decree of the Parliament of Paris (a). This body, 
which had long oppoſed the Court, and which, 
under Lewis, had ſcarce preſerved the . 
making remonſtrances, annulled the will of its King 
with the ſame facility it would have determined the 
cauſe of a common citizen. Anne of Auſtria ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to this body, to obtain the Regency 
unlimited; becauſe Mary of Medicis, after the 
death of Henry IV, had done the fame: and Mary 
of Medicis had ſet this example; becauſe every 
other way would have been tedious and uncertain, 


(a) Auguſt 18. 1643. 
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as the Parliament, ſurrounded by her guards, could 
not refuſe to do what ſhe deſired ; and becauſe a de- 
cree paſſed in Parliament, by the Peers, ſeemed to 
ſecure to her an inconteſtable right (%. 

Cuſtom therefore, by which the Regency is given 
to the King's mother, then appeared to the French 
a law almoſt as fundamental as that which excludes 
women from the crown. The Parliament of Paris, 
having twice given judgment upon this queſtion ; 
that is to ſay, having of its own accord, by its 
errits, given a ſanction to this right of the mothers; 
it, in effect, ſeemed to have given the Regency; 
and conſidered itſelf, not without ſome appearance 
of reaſon, as the tutor and guardian of their Kings; 
and each particular Counſellor thought bimſelf a 
part of the Sovereignty. By the ſame arre?, Gaſton, 
Duke of Orleans, had the vain and empty title con- 
ferred upon him, of Lieutenant-General of the 
Kingdom, under the abſolute Regency of the 
Queen. | 

Anne of Auſtria was forced, at firſt, to continue 
the war againſt her brother Philip IV, King of Spain, 
whom ſhe loved. It is difficult preciſely to give 
the reaſon, why this war was carried on againſt 
him: nothing was required of Spain; not even 
Navarre, which ſhould have been the patrimony 
of the Kings of France. Both nations had been at 
war with each other, ever ſince the year 1634, be- 
cauſe it had been the will of Cardinal de Richelieu; 
and it appears probable, that he had cauſed and 
continued it, to make himſelf neceſſary. He united 
with Sweden againſt the Emperor; and with Duke 
Bernard de Saxe-Weymar, one of thoſe Generals: 


(5) Riencourt, in his hiſtory of Lewis XIV, ſays, the will 
of Lewis XIII was confirmed in Parliament. In reality, 
Lewis XIII had, in his will, declared the Queen Regent, and 
this was confirmed; but he had limited her authority, which 
Was annulled: and this ſeems to be what has miſled this writer. 
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whom the Italians call condottieri; that is, thoſe 


Who ſell their troops. He alſo attacked the Auſtrian- M 
Spaniſh branch, in thoſe ten provinces which we, oy 
in general, call by the name of Flanders; and he ba 
divided with the "Ky 62-0 who were then our 
Allies, this Flanders, which no one ever con- 80 
quered. 85 
The heat of the war was in Flanders: the Spa- 1 
niſh troops, conſiſting of twenty- ſix thouſand men, 3 


quitted the frontiers of Hainault, under the com- 
mand of an old experienced General, named Don c 
Franciſco de Melos. They ravaged the borders - 


of Champagne, attacked Rocroi, and imagined ” 
they ſhould ſoon be able to penetrate as far as the d 
gates of Paris, as they had done eight years before. 55 
The death of Lewis XIII, and the weakneſs of a N 
minority, animated their hopes; and when they ſaw 5 
themſelves oppoſed by an army inferior in numbers, * 
and commanded by a young man not more than Mie 
twenty-one years of age, their hopes were changed ” 
into certainty. | | 5 


This unexperienced young man, whom the * 
deſpiſed, was Lewis of Bourbon, then Duke d' En- ; 
guien, afterwards knoxn by the name of the Great 
Conde. Moſt great Generals have become ſuch 
by degrees ; but this Prince was born a General: 
the art of war in him appeared to be a natural in- 
ſtint ; and, in all Europe, there were only he and 
Torſtenſon the Swede, who, at twenty years of 
age, had that natural genius, which makes expe- 
rience unneceflary. | | 

The Duke d'Enguien, with the news of the death 
of Lewis XIII, had received orders not to hazard 
a battle. The Marſhal de l' Hopital, who had been 
given him as a counſellor to adviſe and direct him, 
by his circumſpection ſeconded theſe timid orders: 
but the Prince regarded neither the Marſhal nor the 


C2ourt ; he communicated his deſign only to Gaſton 
M.arſhal- 
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by him; and they forced de 1 to think a 
battle neceſſary. 


It is remarkable, Une the Prince, Win re- 


gulated every thing on the evening before the en- 


gagement ſ c), ſlept ſo profoundly, that it was neceſ- 


ſary to wake him in the morning. The ſame thin 


is ſaid of Alexander: it is natural for a young man, 
wearied by the fatigues which a proper diſpoſition 
for ſo important an engagement neceſſarily required, 


afterwards to fall into a deep fleep: and it is alſo as 
natural, that a genius formed for war, acting with- 
out perturbation, ſhould leave both the mind and 


body ſufficient tranquillity for repoſe. The Prince, 


by his quickneſs in perceiving at once both the dan- 
ger and the remedy, and by an activity free from 
diſorder, which carried him to all places at the very 
inſtant when his preſence became neceſſary, in a 
manner gained the victory himſelf. It was he who, 
with the cavalry, attacked the Spaniſh infantry, 


till then invincible, which was as ſtrong, and as 


cloſely united, as the celebrated antient phalanx, 


and which opened itſelf with an agility that phalanx 


had not, to make way for the diſcharge of eighteen 


pieces of cannon, which were placed in the middle 


of it. The Prince ſurrounded and attacked it three 
times: and he was ſcarce victorious, before he en- 
deavoured to put a ſtop to the ſlaughter. The 
Spaniſh Officers threw themfelves at his feet, to 
gain from him an aſylum againſt the fury of the 
conquering ſoldiers; and the Duke d'Enguien took 


as great pains for their e as he had done 
to conquer them. 


The old Count de Fuentes, who commanded 


this Spaniſh infantry, died in the battle, quite co- 

vered with wounds ; and Conde, being told of it, 
(c) May 19, 

C 6 ſaid, 


r inwha. MY 
Marſhal-de-camp, who was worthy to be conſulted 
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ſaid, that be would have died like him, if be u. not” | fou 
conquered. wa 
The dread which ſtill remained in Europe of the ha- 
Spaniſh arms, was now totally vaniſhed ; and people wt 
began to reſpect thoſe of France, which, for an WI 
hundred years before, had not gained ſo celebrated aft 

a battle; for that bloody one of Mari nano, diſputed thi 
rather than gained by 'F rancis the Fit againſt the lai 
Switzers, had been . work of the German Black- he 
bands, at leaſt as much as of the French troops. tw 


The battles alſo of Pavia and Saint Quentin were W 
epochas fatal to the reputation of France. It was S 
the misfortune of Henry IV to gain remarkable ad- ſe 
vantages only over his own people. Indeed, un- hi 
der Lewis XIII, the Marſhal de Guebriant had ſome m 
little ſucceſs: but this was always balanced by pro- tt 
portionable loſſes. Such grand victories, as ſhake h 
the foundations of Empires, and for ever remain me- 
morable, were obtained in that age only by Guſtavus 
Adolphus. 

This battle of Rocroi became an epocha of the 
glory of France, and of Condé: he knew both how 
to conquer, and to reap the benefit of his victory. 
His letters to the Court carried his reſolution to be- 
ſiege Thionville, which Cardinal de Richelieu had 
not dared to hazard; and his couriers, at their 
return, found every thing prepared to put his deſign 
in execution. 

The Prince of Conde croſſed the enemy's coun- 
try, deceived the yigilance of General Beck, and 

at laſt took Thionville (4). From thence he ha- 
ftened to beſiege Cirq, of which he alſo made him- 
ſelf maſter. He forced the Germans to repaſs the 
Rhine, which he alſo paſſed after them, with de- 
nen to revenge the defeats, and repair the loſſes, 
which the French h3d ſuffered upon theſe frontiers 
alter the death of the Marſhal de Guebriant. He 


(a) Auguft 8, 1643, 
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found Fribourg taken, and General Merci under its 
walls with an army ſuperior alſo to his own. Conde 
had under him two Marſhals of France, one of 
which was Grammont, and the other that Turenne, 
who had been made a Marſhal a few months before, 
after having ſucceſsfully ſerved in Piedmont againſt 
It was upon this occaſion that he 
laid the foundations of that great reputation which 
he afterwards obtained. 'The Prince, with thefe 
two Generals, attacked the camp of Merci (e), 
whoſe troops were entrenched upon two eminences. 
The engagement was renewed three times, on three 
It is faid, the Duke d'Enguien threw 
his ſtaff of command into the enemy's trenches, and 
marched ſword in hand to regain it, at the head of 
the regiment of Conti. Theſe bold actions are per- 
haps neceſſary to animate troops to ſuch difficult 
This battle of Fribourg, rather bloody 
than deciſive, was the ſecond victory gained by the 
Prince of Conde. Merci decamped four days after- - 
wards, and Philipſbourg and Mayence ſurrendered, 
which at once gave both the proof and the fruits of 
his victory. 
The Duke d'Enguien, after this, returned to 
Paris, to receive the acclamations of the people, 
and to demand a recompence at Court, leavin 
his army under the command of the Marſhal de 
But this General, notwithſtanding his 
abilities, was defeated at Mariendal (). Where- 
upon the Prince again flew to the army, reſumed 
the command, and, to the glory of once more com- 
manding over Turenne, joined that of effacing the 
diſhonour of his defeat. He attacked Merci in the 
plains of Norlingen (g), and gained a complete 
victory. The Marſhal de Grammont was taken 
by the enemy; but General Gleen, who com- 


(e) Auguſt 31, 1644. (V April 1645. (g) Auguſt 3. 


the Spaniards. 


ſeveral days. 


attacks. 


Turenne. 


1645. 
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38 THE AGE OF Ch. | © 
manded under Merci, was alſo taken priſoner, and the 


having opened the trenches to the muſic of violins: 
but theſe writers were ann, ng this was the 
cuſtom of Spain. 

Affairs ſoon beginning again to put on a bad 
aſpect, the Court recalled Condé into Flanders; 
where the Archduke Leopold, the Emperor's þro- 
ther, had beſieged Lens in Artois : but Conde be- 
ing again at the head of troops, who, under him, 
had always been victorious, he marched with them 
directly againſt the Archduke ; and this was the 
third time that he gave battle under the diſadvan- 
tage of inferior numbers. The whole of the ha- 
rangue which he made to his ſoldiers was contained 
in theſe words: Ay friends, remember Rocroi, Fri- 
Bourg, and Norlingen. This battle of Lens () 
raiſed his glory to the higheſt pitch. Turenne had 

(5) October 7. 1646. (i) 1647. ( Auguſt 20. 1648. 
5 the 


Merci himſelf was among the number of the lain. FA 
This General, who was regarded as one of the b. 
g++ men of the age, was interred upon the 2p 

eld of battle; and the following inſcription was 
engraved upon his tomb: Sta, viator ; heroem are de 
Stop, traveler; thou treadeſt upon an hero. 5 
The name of the Duke d' Enguien now \etlipled q 
all other names. After this, he beſieged Dunkirk 
in ſight of the Spaniſh' army; and he was the firſt | 15 
who brought this ber, under the dominion of 10 
France (Y). 
Theſe great kurcelles ind ſervices, which were , 
rather ſuſpected than recompenſed by the Court, bs 
made him dreaded by the Miniſtry, as much as by " 
the enemy: he was therefore withdrawn from the s 
theatre of his conqueſts, and his glory; and was L 
3 ſent with a-parcel of pitiful ill-paid troops, into 
Catalonia (i), where he beſieged Lerida, but was l 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege. He was accuſed, upon J 
this occaſion, in certain books, of a bravads; in | 
| 


LG 
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the honour of affifting powerfully on that day the 
Prince of Conde, and of contributing to a victory 
that might humble him. Never, perhaps, did he 
appear greater than whilſt he thus ſerved his rival. 

He himſelf relieved and ſupported the Marſhal 
de Grammont, who, with the left wing, began to 
give ground: General Beck he took priſoner ; and 
the Archduke, together with the Count de Fuenſal- 
dagne, with difficulty eſcaped... The Imperialiſts 
and Spaniards, who compoſed this army, were diſ- 
| ſipated, with the loſs of upwards of an hundred co- 
lours, and thirty-eight pieces of cannon ; which, 
at that time, was a great number. Five thouſand 
were made priſoners, three thouſand were killed, 
and the reſt deſerted ; ſo that the Archduke remain- 
ed without an army. 52 1%; Sd ns 

While the Prince of Conde (I) was thus num 
bering the years of his youth by victories; and 
while the Duke of Orleans, brother to Lewis XIII, 
was alſo ſupporting the reputation of a ſon of Henr 
IV, and of France, by the taking of Gravelines, 
Courtray, and Mardyke (m); the Viſcount de Tu- 
renne likewiſe took Landau, drove the Spaniards 
out of Treves, and re-eſtabliſhed the Elector (n). 

He alfo, in conjunction with the Swedes, gained 
the battles of Lavingen and Sommerhauſen ; and 
forced the Duke of Bavaria, at the age of near eighty 
years, to quit his dominions (o). The Count 
d'Harcourt alſo took Balaguier, and defeated the 
Spaniards, In Italy, they loſt Portolongone ; and 
twenty ſhips and twenty gallies of France, which 
compoſed almoſt the whole of our naval force, as 
reſtored by Richelieu, defeated the Spaniſh fleet 
upon the coaſt of Italy (p). 

But this was not all : for the French troops alfo 
took Lorrain from Duke Charles IV, a Prince of a 
(7) His father died in 1646. (n July 1644. {n) Nov. 16 
(% 1645. (p) 1646. e 88 
martial 
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martial ſpirit, but inconſtant, imprudent, and un- 
fortunate: who, at one and the ſame time, was 
deprived of his territories by France, and kept pri- 
ſoner by the Spaniards. The Allies of France di- 
ſtreſſed the Auſtrian power both in the north and 
ſouth. The Duke d' Albuquerque, General of the 
Portugueſe, gained the battle of Badajox againſt 
the Spaniards. Torſtenſon defeated the Imperialiſts 
near Tabor, and gained a complete victory (9). 
The Prince of Orange, at the head of the Holland- 
ers, penetrated into Brabant . 
The King of Spain, being defeated on all ſides, 
beheld Rouſillon and Catalonia in the hands of the 
French. Naples, having rebelled againſt him, had 
put itſelf under the protection of the Nuke of Guile, 
the laſt branch of that houſe, ſo fruitful in illuftrious 
and dangerous Princes. The Duke of Guiſe, who 
was called only a bold adventurer, becauſe he did 
not ſucceed, at leaſt obtained the glory of landing 
alone in a ſmall bark, in the midſt of the Spaniſh 
fleet, and of defending Naples, without any other 
aſſiſtance than his own courage. 

To behold ſo many misfortunes ſhowered down 
upon the Houſe of Auſtria, ſo many victories accu- 
mulated by the French, and ſeconded by the ſuc- 
ceſſes of their Allies, one would be inclined to be- 
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lieve, that Vienna and Madrid only waited for the 


moment when they were to open their gates; and 
that the Emperor and the King of Spain were almoſt 
without dominions. Nevertheleſs, five years of 
glory, which had ſcarce ever been obſcured even by 
the ſhadow of misfortune, had gained but very few 
real advantages ; and tho? there was a great deal of 
bloodſhed, it produced narevolution. If, indeed, 
any revolution was to be feared, it was rather in 
France; which, tho' ſurrounded by apparent pro- 
ſperity, was really upon the brink of deſtruction. 


(q) May 1644. (r) Mar, 1645. == 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Civil War. 


NNE. of Auſtria, being abſolute Regent, 
had made Cardinal Mazarin the maſter. of 
France, and of herſelf, He had obtained that power 
over her, which an artful man will acquire over a 
waman, born without ſtrength ſufficient to govern, 
yet with conftancy enough to perſiſt in her choice. 

In ſome of the memoirs of that time we read, 
that the Queen repoſed her confidence in Mazarin, 
only for want of Potier Biſhop of Beauvais, whom 
at firſt ſhe had choſen for her Miniſter. This Biſhop 
is characterized as a man that wanted capaeity; 
which indeed is probable, and that. he was ſeemingly 
employed for ſome time by the Queen, that ſhe 
might not ſhock the nation by an immediate choice 
of a ſecond Cardinal, who was a foreigner. ' But 
we cannot believe that Potier began his ſhort mi- 
niſtry, by declaring to the Hollanders, that if they 
hoped to continue in alliance with France, they muſt 
become Catholics. He ſhould, in this caſe, have 
made the ſame declaration to the: Swedes, This 
abſurdity is related by almoſt al: hiſtorians, | becau/e 
they have read it in the memoirs of the Court, and 
in thoſe of the Frondeurs. Theſe memoirs contain 
but too many facts, which are either miſrepreſented 
by paſſion, or founded only upon popular reports. 
What is weak and puerile, ſhould not be mentioned; 


and what is abſurd, cannot be believed. 
| Mazarin 
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Mazarin at firſt uſed his power with moderation. 
It would be neceſſary to have lived dong with a 
Miniſter to be able to paint his character, or ſay 
what was the degree of inis courage or Weakneh, 
and how far he was an honeſt man, or the con- 


trary. Inſtead, therefore, of pretending to ſay what 


Mazarin was, we ſhall only relate what he did. In 
the beginning of his greatneſs he as much affected 
ſimplicity, as Richelieu had aſſumed ſtate and gran- 


deur. He was ſo far from having guards, and pa- 


rading with the pomp of royalty, that his retinue at 
firſt was very modeſt. Affability, and even com- 
plaiſance, were ſhewn by him upon all thoſe occa- 
ſions, wherein his predeceſſor had diſplayed an in- 
flexible pride and haughtineſs. The Gen Was 


deſirous to make her Regency beloved both by the 


Court and people; and in this ſhe ſucceeded 
Gaſton, Duke of Orleans, brother to Lewis XIII, 
and the Prince of Conde, ſupported her power, and 
had no emulation but in ſerving the State. 
Taxes became neceſſary to ſupport the war againſt 
Spain and the Emperor: ſome therefore were im- 
poſed, very moderate, no doubt, in compariſon with 
thoſe we have ſince paid; and yet infufficient to 


ſupply the neceſſities of the State. 
The Parliament, being poſſeſſed of the right to 
confirm the edicts for theſe taxes (5), ſtrongly op- 
poſed the edict of the tatiffs, and gained the con- 
fidence of the people, by the oppoſition with which 
they perplexed the Miniftry. 3 
At laſt, the creation of twelve places of Maſter 
of Requeſts, and the non-payment of about eighty 


thouſand crowns ſalary to other companies, caufed . 


the whole body of the law to rife, and with them 
all Paris; ſo that what in our times would ſcarce 
make an article of news, was then the cauſe of a 
civil war. | : + TR-1 9 -L4p 


60 1647. 8 
Brouſſel, 
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Brouſſel, Counſellor-Clerk of the Great Cham- 
ber, a man without the leaſt capacity, and who 


had no other merit, than that of always oppoſing 
the Court, being ſeized, it cauſed more affliction 
among the people, than they ever ſhewed for the 
death of a good King. The barricadoes of the 
league were renewed ; the fire of ſedition in an in- 
ſtant burſt forth into flames, difficult to be extin- 
guiſhed; and they were ſtirred up, and their fury 
increaſed, by the Coadjutor, afterwards the Cardinal 


de Retz, who was tae firſt Biſhop that carried on 


a civil war, without the maſk of religion. This 
extraordinary man has drawn his own character in 
his memoirs, which are written with ſuch an air 
of grandeur, impetuoſity of genius, and inequality, 
as gives us a very ſtrong repreſentation of- his eon- 
duct, He was a man, who, from the greateſt de- 
gree of debauchery, and ſtill languiſhing under its 
conſeguences, preached to the people, and made 
himſelf adored by them. He breathed nothing but 
the ſpirit of faction and ſedition. At the age of 


twenty-three years, he had been at the head of a 


conſpiracy againſt the life of Richelieu. He was 
the author of the barricadoes, precipitated the Par- 
liament into cabals, and the people into ſeditiens. 
What appears ſurpriſing, is, that the Parliament 
ſhould be ſo infatuated by him, as to ſet up the 
ſtandard againſt the Court, even before they had 
gained the ſupport of a ſingle Prince... 
This body had long been regarded in a very dif 
ferent manner by the Court and the people: if we 
may credit the general voice of the Court, and all 
our Miniſters, the Parliament of Paris was no 
more than a Court of juſtice, for the deciſion of 
civil cauſes between private perſons: that this pre- 
rogative depended abſolutely upon the will of the 
Kings: that it had no pre- eminence over the other 
Parliaments of the kingdom, except that of ſe- 
| niority, 
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niority, and that the extent of its juriſdiction was 
more conſiderable: that it was the Court of Peers, 
only becauſe the Court reſided at Paris: that it had 
no more right to make remonſtrances than the 
others, not to mention that the right itſelf was 
only a favour: that it had ſucceeded thoſe Parlia- 
ments which antiently repreſented the French na- 
tion; but that it had nothing leſt of theſe antient 
aſſemblies more than the name: and, as an in- 
conteſtable proof of all this, it was ſaid, that the 
States General were ſubſtituted in place of theſe na- 
tional aſſemblies; and that the Parliament of Paris 
no more reſembled thoſe Parliaments held by our 
antient Kings, than a Conſul of Smyrna or Aleppo 
reſembles a Conſul of antient Rome. 
This ſingle error in theme was the pretext for 
the ambitious pretenſior f a body of Lawyers; 
who, becauſe they hai urchaſed their employ- 
ments, thought to aſſume the privileges of the con- 
querors of Gaul, and the Lords who held fiefs of 
the Crown. This body had, in all ages, abuſed 
that power which is neceſſarily aſſumed by a chief 
tribunal, continually ſubfiſtizg in a capital. It had 
dared to publiſh an arr#t againſt Charles VII, and 
to baniſh him the kingdom : it had commenced a 
criminal proceſs againſt Henry III; it had at all 
times reliſted its Sovereign 23 much as was in its 
power; and in this minority of Lewis XIV, under 
the mildeſt of Governments, and the moſt indul- 
gent of Queens, it would have carried on a civil 
war againſt its Prince, in imitation of the Parlia- 
ment of England, which at that time kept its King 
a priſoner, and afterwards beheaded him. Such 
were the private ſentiments, and:the public diſcourſe 
of the Court. 
But the citizens of Paris, and all thoſe who be- 
longed to the long robe, conſidered the Parliament 
as an auguſt Court, which had adminiſtred Po 
Wi 
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with an integrity that deſerved to be honoured and 
reſpected, which deſired nothing ſo much as the 
happineſs of the State, and which endeavoured to 
promote this happineſs at the hazard of its own. 
property; which confined its ambition to the glory 
of reſtraining the ambition of favourites, and which, 
in all things, endeavoured to ſhew an equal regard 
to the rights both of King and people: and there- 
fore, without examining into the origin of its rights 
and power, the people, when they beheld them ſup- 
port their cauſe againſt Miniſters whom they de- 
teſted, attributed to them the moſt ſacred rights, 
and a power the moſt inconteſtable : they called the 
Parliament the father of the State, and made but 
very little difference between that right which gives 
the crown to the Kings, and that which gave the 
Parliament the power of moderating their deſires, 

It was impoſſible to fix upon a juſt mean between 
theſe two extremes; for, in reality, there was no 
law abſolutely obeyed, except that of time and op- 
portunity. Under a ſevere Government the Par- 
liament was nothing ; but under a weak King it 
was every thing; and what Monſieur de Guimene 
ſaid to them, when they complained, under Lewis 
XIII, of being preceded by the deputies from the 
. nobility, might now be applied: Gentlemen, you 
will take a ſufficient revenge under a minority. 

We ſhall not here repeat all that has been written 
concerning theſe troubles, nor copy books to give 
the reader a relation of affairs, which, though in- 
tereſting and important then, are now almoſt for- 
gotten: but we ſhall, however, relate what is ne- 
ceſſary to characterize the genius and diſpoſition of 
the nation at that time: and, paſſing over ſuch 
things as are common to all civil wars, confine our- 
ielves only to what peculiarly diſtinguiſhes that 
called the Fronde. 

Two 


maintain/ peace, namely, an Archbiſhop,” and a 
Parliament of Paris, having commenced diſturb- 
ances, the people. confidered all their violences as 


juſtified, The Queen could not appear in public, 
without being inſulted : they called her only by the 


name of Dame Anne; and if any other epithet or 
title was added, it contained ſomething injurious or 
unmannerly. They, with violence, reproached her 
as ſacrificing the nation to her friendſhip for Ma- 


zarin; and, what was yet more inſupportable, ſhe 
heard ſongs and ballads ſung in almoſt all places, 


deſigned to perpetuate the ſuſpicion which was uni- 
verſally entertained of her virtue, and to be mo- 
numents of the wit and malignity of the times. 

She fled from Paris to St. Germains (t), accom- 
panied by her children, her Miniſter, the Duke 

of Orleans, brother of Lewis XIII, and the Great 
| Conde himſelf. They were reduced to pawn the 
jewels of the crown; and the King himſelf often 
wanted neceſſaries. They were forced to diſmiſs 
the pages of his chamber, becauſe they were unable 
to maintain them. Upon this occaſion alſo, even 
the aunt of Lewis XIV, daughter to Henry the 

reat, and conſor to the King of England, having 
taken refuge in Paris, was there reduced to the ex- 
tremities of poverty ; and her daughter, who was 
afterwards married to the brother of Lewis XIV, 
lay in bed for want of fire to warm her, The people 
of Paris, being in a manner poſſeſſed and intoxicated 
by their rage and fury, paid no regard to the di- 
ſtreſſes of ſo many royal perſonages. 

The Queen, with tears in her eyes, begged the 
Prince of Conde to be the King's protector. The 
victor, of Rocroi, Fribourg, Lens, and Norlingen, 
was incapable of any thing not conformable to ſo 
many paſt ſervices; and he was flattered with the 

Fe) Jan. 6. 1649. 
honour 
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honour of defending. a Court, which he thought 
ungrateful, againſt the Fronde, which. ſought his 
ſupport. But the Parliament, tho” it had the Great 
Conde to oppoſe, yet dared to purſue the war. 
The Prince of Conti, brother to the Great Conde, - 
and as jealous of him as he was incapable to equal 


him; the Duke de Longueville, the Duke de Beau- 
fort, and the Duke de Bouillon, being deſirous of 
change; animated alſs by the factious ſpirit of the 
Coadjutor ; flattered with the hopes of railing them- 
| ſelves upon the ruins of the State, and with make 
ing the wild proceedings of the Parliament advan- 
tageous to their-own private intereſts, came and. 
offered their ſervices to that body. Generals were 
appointed in the Great Chamber to command an 
army, which they had not. Every individual im- 
poſed a tax upon himſelf to raiſe troops. There 
were in the Parliament twenty new. Counſellors 
created by Cardinal de Richelieu, upon whom the 
reſt of their brethren, throꝰ a meanneſs of ſpirit, of 
which every ſociety is ſuſceptible, ſeemed to perſe- 
cute the memory of that Miniſter. They loaded 
them with affronts; refuſed to regard them as Mem- 
bers of the Parliament; and made each of them 
pay 15,000 livres towards defraying the expences 
of the war, and to purchaſe the toleration of their 
bree Em #3 3 
The Great Chamber, the Inqueſts, the Requeſts, 
the Chamber of Accounts, the Court of Aids, which 
had exclaimed with ſuch violence againſt an incon- 
ſiderable and neceſſary impoſt, which did not amount 
to more than an hundred thouſand crowns, raiſed 
the ſum of near ten millions of our preſent money, 
for the deſtruction of their country. Twelve thou- 
ſand men were raiſed by arret of Parliament. Every. 
porte-cachere (or great gate) furniſhed a man and 
horſe ; and this cavalry was therefore called the 
cavalry of the great gates. The Coadjutor had a 
„ | _ regiment 


the-regiment of Corinth, becauſe the Coadjutor was 
titular Archbiſhop of Corintin. 


Had it not been for the names of the King of 
France, the Great Condé, and the capital of the 


kingdom, this war of the Fronde would have been 
as ridiculous as that of the Barbafini: no one could 
ſay why they were in arms. The Prince of Conde 
beſieged five hundred thouſand citizens, with eight 
thouſand ſoldiers. The Pariſians quitted the city; 
and came out into the fields, many of them dreſſed 
up with feathers and ribbands. Their exerciſes were 
the jeſt of the regular troops. Upon the approach 
of only two hundred of the royal army, they would 


take to flight. Every thing was turned into ridi- 


cule. The regiment of Corinth being defeated b 
a ſmall party, this defeat was called the fi epi/tle 
to the Corinthians. __ 
 _ Thoſe twenty Counſellors, who had each of 
them furniſhed fifteen thouſand livres, gained. no 
other honour than that of being called the Duinze- 
vingt (u). | ROE OATS ME! a 
The Duke of Beaufort was the idol of the peo- 
ple, and the inſtrument employed in working them 
up to this ſtate of ſedition: he was a. popular 
Prince; but his capacity was inconſiderable; and 
he was the public object of the raillery of the Court, 
and even of the Fronde itſelf. He was never men- 
tioned but by the name of King of Tapping and Bil- 
lingſgate. The Pariſian troops, which marched out 
of Paris, and always returned defeated, were received 


with laughter and deriſion; and theſe defeats were re- 


paired only by verſes and epigrams. The taverns, 
and other places of public entertainment, were the 
tents where they held their Councils of war, in the 
(u An alluſion to the three hundred blind people, belonging 
to an hoſpital founded by St, Lewis. at Paris, and called les 

3 2 n 
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midſt of the moſt diſſolute mirth. Th 
neſs became ſo great, that one night the principal 
Officers of the Fronde having met the Holy Sacra 
ment, which was carrying through the ſtreet to a 
perſon, whom they ſuſpected to be for Mazarin, 
they beat the Prieſts with their ſwords, and forced 


them to return. | 


The Coadjutor himſelf, Archbiſhop of Paris, took 
his ſeat in Parliament, with a poniard in his pocket, 
the handle of which being perceived, ſeveral perſons 
cried out, See ! there is our Archbiſhop's breviary (or 
common- prayer- book ). 1 

In the midſt of all this confuſion, the nobility 
aſſembled in a body at the Auguſtines, appointed 
Syndics, and had public regular meetings: ſo that 
it might have been ſuppoſed, their deſign was to 
remedy theſe diſorders of the State, and aſſemble 


the States General. Nevertheleſs, the only cauſe 


of their meeting was a Tabouret (w), which the 
Queen had granted to Madame de Pons. Perhaps 
there never was ſo ſtrong a proof given of that light- 
neſs of mind, with which the French were at that 
time reproached. _ | SETS 

The civil diſſenſions which reigned in England 
preciſely at the ſame time, may ſerve extremely well 


to ſhew the characters of the two nations. The 


Engliſh, in their civil diſcords, ſhewed a melancholy 
cruelty, and a ſenſible madneſs : their battles were 
bloody; they decided all things by the ſword ; ſcaf- 
folds were erected for the vanquiſhed: their King, 

being taken priſoner, was brought before a Court 
of juſtice; queſtioned concerning the abuſe of his 
power, of which he had been accuſed ; condemned 
to loſe his head; and was executed in preſence 
of all his people, with great ofder, and the ſame 
formality of juſtice, as if it had been the execution 


(w) The leave of "fitting down before the Queen ; which 
favour the Ducheſſes only enjoy at Court, 
D 
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of one of his est : nor vras London, in the, co 
of theſe horrid diforders, ever:inithe-leaſt che com 
or affected by, the calamities, which are the con- 
ſequence of civil wars. 
The French, on the contraty, precipitated them- 
ſelves into ſeditions, through wantonneſs and ca- 
rice: women were at the head of factions, and 
Kabals were formed and diſſipated by love, The 
Ducheſs de Longueville engaged Turenne, then juſt 


he commanded for the King, to revolt. Furenne 
did not ſucceed in this; and quitted that army, of 
which he was General, like a fugitive, to pleaſe a 
oman, who laughed at his paſſion. From being 

1 General to the King of France, he became Lieu- 
tenant to Don Eſtevan de Gamara, with whom he 

was defeated at Retel, by the Marſhal du Pleſſis- 
Pralin. Every body has Ul of the Marſhal d Ho- 

quincourt's letter to the Dutcheſs de Montbazon : 
Peronne eſt a la belle des belles : Peronne is ſubjected 

to the faireſt among the fair. Thoſe verſes alſo are 

well known, which were written by the Duke. de 
la Rochefoucault to the Ducheſs de Longueville, 

when, in the battle of Saint Antony, he received a 

muſquet-ſhot; which, for ſome time, deprived- -him 


of his light : 
Pour miriter ſon cœur, pour Plaire' a 2 beaux 
Jeux 
fy a ; fait la guerre aux Rais & Paurais fait 
aux Dieux. 
To pleaſe her bright eyes, gain the heav- n of ber 
love, 
1 have watr'd againſt Kings, and would war 


a againſt Jove. 
The war was endled and re newed ſeveral different 


times; and there was ſcarce any one who did not 
change parties more than once. The Prince of 


Conde having TY defended the oe I 


made a Marſhal of — Ges to cauſe the army, which 


c PEW 


condufted'it in tHinnpH into Paris, gave Bien ap | 
to the pleafüre of de piling it; Au, Hor finding . 
that hie was reWafded portlon to "tis grp dd 
ſervices, he was the firſt to turn Mazari 
dicute,” ts dare the Queen, and inſult that Govern- 
ment wHieRr he Hiflamed; It is fald, that he re 
to the Cardinal, with” this ſupericti; tion, 4% fl. 
Iuftriſſimb "Sighor Fufuinb: and that, being one "day | 
in his company, when he took Kid 104 Eve, he aid, . 
Atitte, Mass. He encouraged the Marg ws de Jarfai 
to make a declaration of love to the een), and 
was diſguſted at her darling to be offended at it. He 
leagued with his brother the Prince of Conti, and 
the Duke de Lbtighevills, who abandbned the party 
of the Fronde. Fe Duke of Beatifort's s faction, At 
the beginning of the Regency, had been called that 
of the Impoftants: Conde's was named the party 
of Petiti-ntaitres ; becauſe their deſire was to be- 
come maſters of He State. The only memorials | 
now remaining of theſe troubles, are the name of 
Petit-maitre; Which, at this day, is applied to our 
youths of good fabi lies, but bad educations; and 
the name of Frondzurs, Which! is applied to all Cen- | 
ſurers of the Governtitent”” 5 
The Coadjutor, who, Had” declared himſelf an 
implacable enemy to the Miniſter, ſecretly reunited 
with the Court, to obtain a Cardinal's cap; and 
ſacrificed the Prince of Conde; to the reſentment of 


2 


ſeized and 9 — to N with the * of 
Conti, and the Duke de Longueville. He might 
have governed the State, if be would have conde- 
ſcended to the arts of plł᷑aſing; but he rather choſe 
to be admired, The people of Paris, who had 

" BE SS D 2 . renewed 
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renewed their barricadoes, in defence of an old 
ſuperannuated Counſellor, made the greateſt re- 
Joieings, when the hero, and the defender of France, 
e in the caſtle of 9 4 8 6 

One year after, theſe very Frondeurs, who had 
ſold the Great Conde, and the Princes, to the timid. 
revenge of Mazarin, forced the Queen to open their 
_ priſons, od Hana her P A wn out of the 
kingdom: and Conde, on his re-appearance in 
public, received the acclamations of thoſe _ 
people, whoſe hatred againſt. him had been ſo 
violent: but his preſence renewed the cabals and 
diſſenſions. ETON Re I. 
The kingdom continued in this ſtate of diſorder 
and confuſion ſome years longer. The Govern- 
ment always purſued meaſures that were weak and 
uncertain ; and it ſeemed probable it would, at laſt, 
be ſubverted : but the malecontents were in a con- 
{tant ſtate of diſunion, which preſerved the Court. 
The Coadjutor, who was ſometimes a friend, and 
ſometimes an enemy, to the Prince of Conde, irri- 
tated part of the Parliament and people againſt him, 
and had the impudence to ferve the Queen in oppo- 
ſing that Prince, and, at the fame time, toprovoke 
her, by forcing her to baniſh Cardinal Mazarin, 
who retired to Cologne. The Queen, thro a con- 
tradiction too common in weak Governments, Was 
was obliged to receive both his ſervices and his of- 
fences, and to nominate this very Coadjutor for a 
Cardinal, who had contlelled thi rer family to 


7718 
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retire out of the capital, and to beſiege it. 
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Continuation. of the ci war, t to. the | 
end of the rebellion in 16. 54. 


NONDE' at laſt reſolved to 1 a war, an! 
to have become maſter of the State, he ſhould 
have commenced in the time of the Fronde; but 
which, if he had been, a. good ſubject, he would 
never have commenced at all. He quitted Paris, 
and went to raiſe forces in Guienne, Poitou, and 
Anjou; and to beg, againſt France, the affiftance 
of e en e to whom be had been the moſt 
terrible ſcourge. 1 8 
Nothing can better ſhew. the diſpoſition. a; thoſe 
times, and. the abſurdity or caprice vhich deter- 
mined all affairs, than what now happened to this 
Prince. A courier was ſent to him ſrom Paris, 
with propoſals to engage him to peace, and to re- 
turn. The courier made a miſtake; and, inſtead 
of going to Angerville, where the Prince was, he 
went to Augerville. The letter, by this miſtake, 
arrived too late; and Conde only ſaid, that, if he 
had received it ſooner, he would have accepted 
the propoſals of peace; but that ſince he was now 
at a great diftance from Paris, it was not worth his 
while to return thither. And thus this miſtake of 
the courier, and the mere caprice of the Prince, 
again plunged France into a civil war. 
D 3 > 
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ile at Cologne, had governed the Court, re- entered f 
the 3 not o much. like a Miniſter who. a 
pot . libe a Scvetef | I; 
his“ | * Was t 
cher by bile, army of ſeven; thouſand, men, ſ 
raiſed at his own expence; or, rather, at the ex f 
pence of France; -for beibad appropriated e h 
lic money to his o/ uſe. Gui 10 0 
In a declaration publiſhed hat ame 'the-King | © 
faid himſelf, that Mazarin had actually raiſed —4 P 
troops with his own money: which muſt diſprove : t. 
the opinion of thoſe who have affirmed, that, at t 
his firſt retirement out of the kingdom, he had been i 
in à ſtate of indigei ice. He gave the command 5 . 
of his little army to the Marſhal d' Hoquincourt. fl 
Alkthe Officers wore green ſcarfs, Which was the e 
colour of the Cardinal's: livery, | Each party had, h 
indeed, its ſcarf. White was the King's: the Prince 0 
of Condẽ's was the Iſabella colour. 2 is ſurpriſing, f 
that Cardinal Mazarin, who till then had affected fo = 
much modeſty, ſhould have the boldneſs to make = a 
an army wear his livery, as though he had a _ n 
different from his maſter's : but he could not reſi cc 
the vanity of it, in which he was countenanced by Ei 
the Queen. The King, who was now .of age, 
together with his brother, went to meet p ti 
di 1 li 
Upon the firſt advice of his return, Gaſton r- | a 
1 the brother of Lewis XIII, αho had demand- | at 
ed the baniſhment of Mazarin, raiſed troops in Pa- p 
ris, without well knowing wherein to employ them. 2 
The Parliament renewed its arrẽts, proſcribed: Ma- ri 
zarin, and ſet a price upon his head. It was ne- 
ceſſary to ſearch; the regiſters, to find hat vas the v 
price ſet upon the head of an enem 3 re — 4 L 
arles IXg fülty P 


dom, It appeared, that, under 
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thouſand: crowns: had been promiſed to nn 


larity, in putting the ſame p 
tion of the Cardinal prime Miniſter. But this pro- 


— 
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ſhould bring Admiral Coligny, either dead - or alive; 


and it was ſeriouſſy thought to proceed with regu- 
e upon the aſſaſſina- 


ſcription tempted no one to an acquilition of the 
fifty thouſand crowns, which, after all, would not 


have been paid. In any other nation, and at any 
other time, ſuch an arret would probably have been 


executed; but this became only the ſubject of new 


| pleaſantries. The Blots and the Marignys, wits of 


that time, who diffuſed gaiety and mirth into theſe 
tumults and troubles, ed papers to be fixed up 
in Paris, promiſing an hundred and fiſty thou- 
ſand livres, to be divided; ſo much to whoever 
mould flit the Cardinal's bez ſo much for an 
ear; ſo much for an eye; and ſo much for makin 


him an eunuch. This ridicule was the only effi 
of the proſcription. Nor did the Cardinal, on his. 
ſide, employ either poiſon or affaſſination againſt 
his enemies; and, notwithſtanding the inveteracy 


and violence of fo many different parties and opi- 
nions, many great erimes were not committed. The 


chiefs of the parties were not cruel, nor the en | 


furious; for this was not a religious war. 


That infatuation, which was ſo univerſal at this 
time, ſo intirely poſſeſſed the whole body of the Par- 
liament of Paris, that, after having ſolemnly decreed 


an aſſaſſination, which was laughed at, it iſſued an 
arret, by which ſeveral Counſellors were to tranſ- 
port themſelves upon the frontiers, to take cogni- 


zance of the tate of ey. of Cardinal Maza- 


rin; that is, the royal army. + | 


Two Counſellors were 2 5 ane as to go 
with ſome peaſants to break down the bridges over 


which the Cardinal was to paſs; and were made 


priſoners by the Kin gen Vit 5 but they were pre- 
ſently 


THE AE OF 


fently releaſed; and became the jeſt and idi — 
all parties. ä Ne 
At the ſame time, when the Pag b ld 
* to theſe extremities 2 againſt the Ki ing's Mikiſter, 
it declared the Prince of Conde,” who had taken 
arms only « againſt this Miniſter, "guilty of high 
treaſon ; and, thro” a contradiction whiet all the 
former proceedings render credible; ordered the 
new-raiſed" troops*'of Gaſton Duke of Orleans to 
march againſt Mazarin; and, at the ſame time, 
prohibited the taking of a MONEY? out of the pub- 
lic treaſury to pay them. 
Indeed, nothing better could be expected from a 
company of Magiſtrates, who thus acted out of 


their ſphere, not knowing either their rights, or 


their real power; unſkilled both in politics and 
war; aſſembling and deciding in tumult; and re- 
ſolving upon meaſures which, the day before, they 
had not thought of, and at which EPS: them- 
ſelves afterwards aſtoniſhed. 


The Parliament of Bowddaws: was at this time | 


at the devotion of the Prince of Condé; but it 
obſerved a more uniform conduct; for, being much 
farther from Court, it was leſs agitated by contend- 
ing parties. More conſiderable objects now inter- 
eſted the whole kingdom of France. © 


Ccnde, being leagued with the Spaniarde,-- had 


taken the field againſt the King; and Turenne, 
having quited thoſe Spaniards with whom he had 
been defeated at Retel, had made his peace with 
the Court, and again commanded the royal army. 
The exhauſted condition of the finances did not 
permit either party to have numerous forces: but 
the fate of the kingdom was as much decided by 
leſſer numbers. There are times when an hundred 
thouſand men are ſcarce able to take two towns: 
and there are others, wherein an engagement be- 


tween 


tween ſeven or dep AQ Wul be n 
obtain or preſerve a croẽwm. 

Lewis XIV, who was educated in adverſity, v 71 
together with his mother, his brother, and Cardi- 
= Mazarin, from province to province, having 

ſcarce ſo, many troops about his perſon, as he 

terwards had, in — 2 of peace, for his ordinary 
guard: and five or ſix thouſand men, part of them 
ſent from Spain, and 1j raiſed by the partizans 


of the Prince of Conde, purkned, Jie into the heart 


of bis kingdom. 

The Prince of Condé, in the mean time, marched 
from Bourdeaux to Montauban, took many towns, 
and every-where increaſed his 

All the hopes of the Court were centred. in the 
Marſhal de Turenne. The royal army was en- 


camped near Gien, upon the river Loire. That of 


the Prince of Conde was at ſome leagues diftance,. 
under the command of the Duke de Nemours, and 


the Duke of Beaufort. The animoſity ſubſiſting 


between theſe two Generals, was very near being: 
fatal to the Prince's party The Duke of Beaufort. 
was incapable of the le command: and the Duke 
de Nemours was rather eſteemed for his amiableneſs- 
and bravery, than for his abilities. They well nigh 
proved, between them, the ruin of their army, The 
ſoldiers. knew, that the Great Conde was at an hun- 
dred leagues: diſtance, and had already conſidered: 
themſelves as in a ſtate of deſtruction; when, at the 
dead of night, a courier appeared in the foreſt of 
Orleans, before the advanced guards. The centi- 
nels preſently diſcoyered, that this courier was no 
other than the Prince of Conde himſelf, who, thro” 
a thouſand dangers and adventures, had come in 
_ diſguiſe from Asen. to put himſelf at the head of 
his army 
His preſence alone did a great dea!, and this un- 
expected arrival much more. He. knew, that what- 
D 5 ever 
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near making himſelf maſter of the whole royal fa- 
mily, and of getting into his power his enemy 
Cardinal Mazarin. Greater intereſts, or a more 
imminent danger, could ſcarce ever depend on ſo 
inconſiderable an engagement. 
] April 1652. J 
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ade, who" did not Hatter Himfele he bale 


ſurpriſe Turenne, 25 he had ſurpriſed Hoquincourt, 


cauſed his army to march 'towards Paris, there to 
enjoy his glory in the. favcurable Siſpofitions of 

blind people. "Their admiration of this laſt battle, 
all the circumſtances” of which were exaggerated, 
their hatred againft Mazarin, and the name. and 
preſence of the Great Conde, ſeemed at firſt to ren- 
der him abſolute maſter of the capital. But divi- 
ſion reigned in the minds of all; and each party 
was ſubdivided into factions, which generally hap- 
pens in all troubles. The Coadjutor, who was now 
become Cardinal de Retz, being, in appearance, re- 
conciled to the Court, Which feared him, and in 
which he did not confide, Was no longer the maſter 
of the people, nor the principal leader among them. 
He governed the Duke of Orleans, and oppoſed 
Conde. The Parliament fluctuated between the 
Court, the Duke of Orleans, and the Prince ; but 
all were unanimous in exclaiming againſt Mazarin: 
every one ſecretly purſued his private interefts : the 
people was a tempeſtuous ſea, the waves of which. 
were toſſed about by many contrary winds. The 
ſhrine of St. Genevieve ar care through Paris. 
in proceflion, to obtain the expulſion of the Car- 


dinal Miniſter ; and the populace made no doubt. 


the Saint would work this miracle, as well as grant 
rain. l 2 s 
Nothing was ſeen but negotiations between the 
chiefs of the parties, deputations from the Parlia- 
ment, aſſemblies of the Chambers, ſeditions among 
the people, and the whole country in arms. They 
kept guard before the gates of monaſteries. The 
Prince had called in the Spaniards to his aſſiſtance. 
Charles IV, that Duke of Lorrain, who was driven 
out of his dominions, and whoſe ſole remainder of 
power or fortune was an army of eight thoufand 
men, which he ſold annually to the King of Spain, 
e D 6 came 
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60 THE AGE OF Ch.? i 
Siege Paris with"chis army. - Cardinal Mazarin 
offered him more money to return, than the Prince 
of "Conde had-given him to come; and therefore 
the Duke of Lorrain ſoon retired out of France, 


£ 


with him the money of both parties. 
Condé now remained in P aris, with a power 
which diminiſhed daily, and an army yet more 
weak. Turenne conducted the King and his Court 
towards the capital; and the King, from the ſum- 
mit of Charonne, beheld the battle of St. Antony, 
wherein theſe two Generals, with ſo little armies, 
performed ſo great things, that both their reputa- 
tions, which already appeared too great to be in- 
creaſed, were yet more exalted by them. 
The Prince of Condé, with a few Lords of his 
party, followed by a ſmall body of ſoldiers, ſuſtain- 
ed and repulſed the attack of the royal army. The 
King and Mazarin beheld this engagement from 
an eminence. The Duke of Orleans, being doubt- 
ful what party to embrace, remained in his palace 
of Luxembourg. Cardinal de Retz was cantoned 
in his Archbiſhoprick. The Parliament waited. the: 
event of the battle, before they publiſhed any de- 
cree. The people, who, upon this occaſion, equally 
feared the troops both of the King and Prince, had 
cloſed the city-gates, and would ſuffer none either 
to enter or go out; while the greateſt perſonages 
in France were engaged in battle, and ſhedding their 
blood in the ſuburbs. 13 ene. es”. 
here it was that the Duke of Rochefoucault, ſo. 
illuſtrious for his courage and for his genius, re- 
ceived a blow over his eyes, which, for ſome time, 
deprived him of ſight. There was nothing to be 
ſeen but young noblemen killed and wounded; who. 
were brought back to St. Antony's gate, which re- 
iuſed them. admittance.. by 


ch.4 LEWIS XIV. Gy 


At laſt Mademoiſelle (z), the daughter of Gaſton; 
eſpouſed the party of Conde, whonr her father dared 


not to afliſt ; 'cauſed the gates to be opened to re- 
ceive the wounded;; and had the boldneſs to direct 
the carinon of the Baſtile to be fired: upon the King's 
troops. The royal army retired; and all that Con- 
de gained was glory: but Mademoiſelle, by this vi- 
olent action, for ever ruined herſelf with x King 
her couſin; and Cardinal Mazarin, who knew her 
extreme deſire to eſpouſe a crowned head, 

this occaſion, wy TOs cannon Bau. "Felipe ber 
huſband.” 

"Moſt of our diſtvrians give their — noching 
but relations of battles, and the prodigies of cou- 
rage and policy: but whoever knows what ſhame- 
ful reſources were uſed upon his occaſion," into, 
what miſery the people were plunged,” and to 
what meanneſſes the chiefs of both parties were re- 
duced, will regard the heroes of 'that time rather 
with pity than admiration. | We may be enabled 
to judge of this from what is related by Gourville, 
who was attached to the Prince. He confeſſes, that, 
to obtain money for him, he did himſelf rob one of 
the public receivers office, and that he ſeized a cer- 
tain poſt- maſter in his lodgings, and made him pa 
a ranſom for his liberty; and theſe violence he a 
ſures us, were very common. | 

After the bloody, tho' not deciſive, battle of St. 
Antony, the King was unable to re-enter Paris ; 
and the Prince could not continue in it long. A 
popular tumult, joined touthe murder. of ſeveral 
citizens, of which he was believed to be the au- 
thor, rendered him odious to the people. Never- 
theleſs, he had his party in the Parliament. This 
body, being then but little intimidated by a Court 
which wandered about, and was in a manner driven 
out of its capital, and which was diſtreſſed bye the 


(z) July 1652. 
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| : mpti- 
ble to the people, had not they always endl 
nued unanimous in demanding the expulſion of 
Mazarin: fo much did an hatred againſt this Mi- 
niſter then appear to be an eſſential duty in a 
üCXͤ S ² ᷣ ⁰ui1i1nnui.in... . ee aft; os 
There were none of the parties at this time but 
what were in a weak condition: that of the Court 
was as weak as any of them: they were all in 
want both of men and money: tumults and factions 
mereafed; and engagements between the parties had 
only produced loſſes and vexation. The Court was 
in forced to ſacrifice Mazarin (a), whom the 
whole nation aceuſed as the cauſe of the troubles, 
though he was really only the pretence. He quit- 
ted the kingdom a ſecond time; and, to increaſe the 
ſhame of it, the King publiſhed a declaration, where- 
in he acknowleged, that, tho* he parted with his 
Miniſter, he was pleaſed with his ſervices, and re- 
etted his exilGee. f N 
Charles the firſt, King of England, had loſt his 
head upon a ſcaffold, for having, at the beginning 
of the troubles, ſacrificed the blood of his friend 
Strafford to this Parliament. Lewis MV, on the 
contrary; became the peaceable maſter of his 
kingdom, by ſuffering the exile of Mazarin. And 
(8) July 20. 1652. (a) Auguſt 12. 1652. 


thus 
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breathed: nothin W but wary and wi 
but Lewis: MV (or rather the ten- zother 
by baniſhing WS Cardinal, took: AWay all wy 
tence for ſedition, from a people that were wea- 
A domi- 
F, Y IH J-HC 4 EMH NC 223, HI 
The Cardinal was no ſooner 
ilon, which Was the place of his new retreat; 
than the citizens of Paris voluntarily ſent a depu- 
tation to the King, to beg his majeſty would re- 


turn into his capital, He ir ly entered it, 


and every "thing appeared, ſo peaceable, that je 
was diflicult- 8 966k how, a few days before, 
every thing could have been in ſuch confuſion, 
(aſton of anda unfortunate in his enterprizes, 
which he never knew how to execute, was con- 
fined at Blois, where he paſſed the remainder of 
his days in repentance; and was the ſecond of 
the ſons of Henty the Great, who died without 
obtaining great glory. Cardinal de Retz, Wwho 
perhaps Was as imprudent as he was lofty and 
audacious, was ſeized in the Louvre; and, after 
being removed from priſon to priſon, he wander- 
ed about a long time, and at laſt ended his days 
in à retreat, in which he acquired thoſe virtues, to 
which his great courage, in the variety and agith- 
tion of his actions and fortunes, bay rendered him 
a ſtranger. 
Some Gen who had 0 bft remark- 
ably. abuſed their power, were puniſhed for their 
behaviour by exile: others confined themſelves 
within the bounds of their employment, as Ma- 
giſtrates; and ſome of them returned to their du- 
ty, in conſideration of an annual fum'of five 1 
re 
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ed by almoſt 


all his partiſans. in France, ig 


and but ill aſbfted by the Spaniards, continued ; 
a deſtructive and — war, upon the fron- 


tiers of Champagne. Some diſturbanees alſo con- 
tinued in Bourdeaux; but they were ſoon quelle. 
The tranquillity of the kingdom was reſtored © 
by the baniſhment of Cardinal Mazarin: neve᷑- 
theleſs, though he had been forced to retire by 
the univerſal clamours of the people, and by an 
expreſs declaration from the King, yet Lewis pre- 
ſently after ſending for him (d), Mazarin return- 
ed, and was aſtoniſhed to find, that he entered 
Paris with the ſame power as before, and without 
the leaſt diſturbance. _ Lewis XIV received him as 
his father, and the people as their maſter. An 
entertainment was made for him in the Hotel- de- 
ville, in the midſt of the acclamations of the citi- 
zens; and, on this occaſion, he threw money 
among the populace : but it is ſaid, that, in his 
joy for ſo happy an exchange, he expreſſed a con- 
tempt for our inconſtancy. The chiefs of the Par- 
liament, after having ſet a price upon his head, as 
if .he had been a highwayman, were all ambitious 
of the honour, of begging his protection. And 
this very parliament ſoon after condemned the 
Prince of Conde to loſe. his life, for a contempt 
in not appearing to anſwer his accuſation, Such 
changes are common in fuch circumſtances ; but 
this was more mortifying than uſual, as, dy 
their arrets, they condemned a perſon, in . whoſe 
crimes Mey had themſelves ſo long participated. 


(« Memoires de Gourville, 3 (5 March 18585, 
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The Cardinal, Who h 
of Conde, ſoon after married one of his nieces" to 
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Cardinal Mazarin, in 1661. 


* HIL E the State had been thas diſtracted 
and torn within, it had been attacked and 


weakened from without. The fruits of the battles 


of Rocroi, Lens, and Norlingen, were all loſt. 
The important fortreſs of Dunkirk was retaken by 
the Spaniards, who alſo drove the French out of 
Barcelona, and retook Caſal in Italy (c). Yet, 


notwithſtanding the diſorders of a civil, and the bur- 
den of a foreign war, Magarin was ſo happy as 


to conclude that telebrated peace of Weſtphalia (d), 


by which the Emperor and the Empire ſold to the 
King and crown of Frakes the ſovereignty of Al- 
ſace, for three millions of livres, payable to the 
Archduke; which ſum makes fix millions of the 
preſent money of France. By this treaty alſo, 
which became the baſis of all future treaties, a new 
Electorate was created in favour of the Houle of 
Bavaria. The rights of all the Princes, the Im- 
perial towns, and the privileges of the moſt in- 


conſiderable of the Germans, were confirmed. The 
Emperor's power was confined within narrower 


bounds, and the French, being united with the 
Swedes, became the legiſlators of the Empire. But 


this glory, obtained by France, was due, at leaſt 


in part, to the arms of Sweden; for Guſtavus Adol- 


(c) 1651. (ad, 1648. 
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©” fin hack t9 the Imparialpawer; 
/ his Generals bad puſhed their qo very 


E Chriſtinas, Her Se 

45 me point o euere A 

5 0 mark had become maſter of one half 44 K's of 
biague, and was: beſigging the other, when this 
peace was concluded. And, to diſtreſs the Emperor 

In this manner, it coſt France, ver little more than 

2 million, paid: annually. to the wedes. Sweden, 
by theſe treaties, did, indeed, gain greater advan- 
ages than France; for ſhe obtained Pomerania, to- 
©} gether with many towns, and a conſiderable ſum 
of money. She alſo forced. the Emperor to transfer 
=} certain benefices, which. belonged to the Roman 
= Catholics, into the hands of the Lutherans. Rome 
ET exclaimed againſt. this as an impiety, and declared, 
that the cauſe of God was betrayed. But the Pro- 
teſtants, on the contrary, boaſted they had ſan- 
ctified the peace by thus robbing the Papilts. All 
— o as they were Peeters by. their in- 
tereſts ; 

Spain was not included i in this peace, and for 
good reaſons; for, perceiving that France was 
plunged in civil wars, the Spaniſh Miniſter hoped 
to reap advantage from our diviſions: and the Ger- 
man troops, being now diſbanded, became an ad- 
ditiona}, ſucequr .to the Spaniards. 5 7 Emperor, 
in four years; time from the peace of Weſtphalia, 
cauſed near thixty thouſand men to March into F lan- 
gers; which was;a magifęſt yiolatign,of the treaties,; 
1 but,” indeed, treaties are ſeldom executed other- 
wiſe. 

In this treaty. of Weſtphalia, the. Miniſters gf 
the Court of Madrid had eG ee 
ſeparatg pencg with kellandl and the Spaniſh men- 
archy at laſt ehought itſelf happy in | acknowleging 
as Sovereigns, and no longer aving for its ene- 
mies, 
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mies, thoſe whom it had ſo long treated 15 rebels, 


unworthy of pardon. Theſe republicans increaſed MI 


their riches, and ſtrengthened their power, by con- 
cluding a peace witli Spain, and c ntinuing to pre- 
Terve it with France 094 27 07 bag ones) 
They became ſo powerful, that, in à war which 
they had ſome time after with England, they ſent 
out a fleet of an hundred ſhips of the line; and the 
victory frequently remained doubtful between Blake 
"the Engliſh Admiral, and the Dutch Admiral 
Tromp, who were by ſea what the Condés and 
Turennes were by land. France; at that time, had 
not ten ſhips of fifty guns in a condition to put to 
ſea; and her marine was declining dail : 
Lewis XIV therefore, in 165 3, found himſelf ab- 
ſolute maſter of à kingdom, Which was not y et 
recovered from the ſhocks it had received; which 
was diſordered in ebery part of the adminiſtration, 
but which nevertheleſs had great reſources; deſti - 
tute even of one ſingle Ally, except Savoy, to en- 
able him to maintain an offenſive war; mom ns 
no longer any foreign enemies, except Spain, which 
was then even in a worſe condition than France. 
All the people of France, who had been engaged 
in the civil war, 'were ſubjected, or returned vo- 
Iuntarily to their duty, except the Prince of Conde, 
and ſome fe of his partiſans; one or two of which 
continued conſtant to him throꝰ friendſhip, or great- 
neſs of ſoul; ſuch as the Counts de Coligni and Bou- 
teville; and the others, becauſe the Court refuſed 
to purchaſe them at too high a prices. 
©" Conde,” now become General of the Spaniſſi ar- 


mies, was unable to reſtore a party which he had 

Himſelf 'weakened, by the deſtruction” of their in- 

fantry in the battles of Rocroi and Lens. He fought 

at the head of new forces, of which he was not 

maſter, againſt the old French regiments, wiki — 
©. Þ ; 1 . 243 9 £ = Et : Earn 
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learned to conquer unger him, and which were 
commanded by Turenne oy 
It was the fortune of Furenne and Condé to be 
always victorious, when. they fought at the head of 
the French, and to be vanquiſhed when they com- 
manded the Spaniards. Turenne, When, from Ge- 
neral of the King of France, he had made himſelf 
Leas, niſh General, had ſcarce been 
able to ſave the ſhattered remains of the Spaniſh 
army in the battle of Re tel. 
The Prince of Conde had the ſame fate before 


Arras (g): he, and the Archduke, beſieged that 
city. Turenne attacked them in their camp, and 
i porced their lines: the troops of the Archduke were 
cut to pieces; and Conde, with two regiments of 
t French and Lorrainians, alone ſuſtained the efforts 
h of Turenne's army; and, while the Archduke was 
» flying, he defeated the Marſhal d'Hoquincourt, re- 
> pulſed the Marſhal de la Ferte, and retreated vic- 
5 toriouſly himſelf, by covering the retreat of the van»; 
\ |F quiſhed Spaniards. The King of Spain, in his letter 
do him, aſter this engagement, had theſe words: 
l have been informed, that every thing was left, and 
that you have: recovered every thing. 
It is difficult to determine what it is that gains or 
loſes battles; but it is certain, that Conde was one 
of the greateſt genius's in war that the world ever 
produced; and that the Archduke and bis Council 
refuſed to do any thing which Conde propoſed in 
this engagement, noo, ore bog alin 
The relieving of Arras; the forcing of the lines, 
and the defeat of the Archduke, crowned Turenne 
with glory: but it is remarkable, that, in the let- 
ter written in the King's name to the Parliament (h), 
on occaſion of this victory, the whole ſucceſs of the 
campaign was attributed to Mazarin, and that the 
(g) Auguſt 25. 1654. () Dated from Vincennes, Sep- 
tember 23, 1654. 
name 
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me of Pilteltie wäs nöt ehen Meftionel. The 
Cardinal had, indeed, been at ſome leagues dif ſtanc. 
from Arras, with che King; and he had even en- 

tered into the camp, at the lieg of Stenai, which" 
Trenne Bad taken, "before e fuccbüred Arras. 
Councils of war had alld been bend in bis p reſence ;- 
and, on this foundation, he aſſumed to himfelf the 
höndur of theſ&great actions; büt this vanity mage 
Him appear ſo ridicalons, that” all the authoj of 
his Miniſtry could not efface it. 

The Ring Ing Was not preſent in fe batte of Atras, 
tho“ he ich ht have been thete. He Had: a peared 
in the trenches at the ſiege of Stenai; but Mazarin 
would not ſuffer him farther to expoſe his perſon, - 
whereon the repoſe of the State, and the Miniſter" 5 
poet, ſee med abſolutely to depend. 

On one ſide, Mazarin, being ahfokute Mater of 1 
France, and of 'the young King; and, on the other. 
Don 75 de Haro, who governed Spain, and 
Philip IV; continued the war, under their maſters 
names, tho but with little vigout on either part. 
Lewis XIV was not known. in the world; and 
the King of Spain had never been remarkable. 
There was not a fingle- « crowned head in Eürope, 
who had any fare of perſonal glory. Chriſtina 
Queen of Sweden was the'only Potentate who go- 

verned by herſelf, and ſupporte? the dignity of the 

throne, which was either abandoned, or difregarded, 
or unknown, in the other nations of Europe, 
Charles II, King of England, who was a fugi- | 
tive in France, with his mother and brother, brought 
with him his misfortunes, and his hopes. England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, were ſubjected by a private 
perſon; a and Cromwell, an afotper; worthy to reign, 
had aſſumed the title of Protector, and not that of 
King; becauſe the Engliſh xnew how far the pre- 


pi of their Kings ſhould extend, but were 
ignorant 
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Die ak of the ous 10: the Aptharyy of: 2 Pro- 
tector. n 

He Inctesſed "Vis power, bp Ehowing! wii it 
was proper to reſtrain it: he made no attempts on 
thoſe privileges, of which the people were jealous: 
ſoldiers were never quartered in the eity of London: 
he impoſed no taxes, that might occaſion murmurs: 
he did not offend the eyes of tiie publie, by ap- 
pearing with too gteat pomp and grandeur; he did 
not indulge himſelf ia allypkea snes: he ateumulaetd 
no treaſures: and he tbok: care to have juſtice” ad- 
miniſtred with that ſtrict impartiality, which makes 
no diſtinction between the high and'the low, the 


rich and the poor. 


The brother of Pantaleon Sa, Embaſſador' in 
England from the Court of Portugal, thinking his 
behaviour would be regarded with impunity, be- 
cauſe the perſon of his brother was ſacred, inſulted 
certain citizens of London, and cauſed one of them 
to be aſſaſſinated, to revenge the reſiſtance of the 
others: but he was condemned to be hanged; and 
Cromwell, tho* he might have pardoned him, ſuf- 
fered him to be executed; and the next day ned 
a treaty with the Embaſſador. n 

Commerce had never been ſo flouriſhing, or fo 
free, before; and England had never before been 
ſo rich. Her victorious fleets made her name re- 
ſpected throughout the world; while Mazarin, be- 
ing. ſolely. engaged in enriching himſelf, and in- 
creaſing his own power, ſuffered the juſtice, the 
commerce; the marine,. and even the finances, of 


France, to languiſh and decay. Aſter the civil war, 


he might have done that for France, which Crom- 
well had done for England: but Mazarin was a 
foreigner; and; as he had not the barbarity, nei- 
ther had he che grandeur of foul, which Cromwell 


poſſeſſed. | 
All 
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All the nations of Europe, which had neglected 
the alliance of England under the reigns of James 
and Charles, ſolicited it under the Protector: and 

Queen Chriſtina herſelf, tho? ſhe deteſted the mur- 
der of Charles I, entered into an alliance with the 
tyrant; whom ſhe could not but admire and 

"Mazarin and Don Lewis de Haro uſed all their 
arts of oy, oe unite themſelves with the Pro- 
tector; and Cromwell, for ſome time, enjoyed the 

ſatisfaction of ſeeing himſelf courted by the two 
moſt powerful kingdoms in Europe. 
The Spaniſh Miniſter ↄffered to aſſiſt him in 
taking Calais: Mazarin pfopoſed to him the ſiege 
of Dunkirk, and the putting of that place in his 
poſſeſſion: and thus Cromwell had his choice of 
the keys both of France and Flanders. He was 
alſo ſolicited by the Prince of Conde ; but he re- 
fuſed to negotiate with a Prince, who had nothing 
left but his title, and who was without a party in 
France, and without power among the Spaniards. 

The Protector declared himſelf, at laſt, for 
France; but without . concluding any particular 
treaty, and without ms any previous partition 
of conqueſts ; for he propoſed to illuſtrate his uſur- 
pation by greater enterprizes. His deſign was, to 
deprive -the- Spaniards of America; but they re- 
ceived timely notice of it. Cromwell's Admirals, 
nevertheleſs, took Jamaica from them (i); which 
iſland the Engliſh ſtill poſſeſs, and which ſecures 
their commerce in the new world. It was not till 
after his expedition to Jamaica, that Cromwell 
figned his treaty with the King of France; which 

he did, without making, as yet, any mention of 
Dunkirk. The Protector treated with him as his 
equal, and forced the King to give him the title of 
brother in his letters. His ſecretary ſigned the treaty 


(i) May 1655. 
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before the plenipotentiary of France, in the copy 
which Was ſeſt in Edd apf de ated like a 
real ſuperior, by obliging the King of France to 
cauſe Charles TI, and the Duke of York, who were 
the grandſons of Henry IV, and to whom France 
owed an aſylum, to depart out of his dominions. 
While : Marat was concluding this treaty, 
Charles II demanded one of his daughters in mar- 
riage: but the bad ſtate of his affairs, which com- 
pelled this Prince to ſuch a behaviour, alſo drew 
upon him a refuſal; and the Cardinal has even been 
ſuſpected of a deſign to get the daughter, which he 
refuſed to the King of . married to the ſon 
of Cromwell. It is, at leaſt, certain, that, when 
Mazarin afterwards perceived it became leſs difficult 
for Charles II to regain his crown, he renewed the 
propoſal of marriage, and was refuſed in his turn. 
Henrietta of France, who was the mother of 
theſe two Princes, and the daughter of Henry the 
Great, having been in France for ſome time, with- 
out any ſupport, was reduced to the neceſſity of 
requeſting the Cardinal to folicit Cromwell, that 
he would, at leaft, return her dowry. This was 
certainly the ſevereſt of all humiliations, to be com- 
pelled to beg a ſubſiſtence ſrom the man who had 
ſhed her huſband's blood upon a ſcaffold... Mazarin 
made ſome faint ſolicitations in England, in the 
name of this Queen; and ſoon aſter informed her, 
'that they had been without ſucceſs. 'Henrietta, 
therefore, continued at Patis, in a ſtate of poverty, 
and under the ſhame of having implored the pity of 
Cromwell; and her children entered into the army 
of Conde, and Don John of Auſtria, to learn and 
practiſe the art of war againſt France, which had 
abandoned the. 11 60 81 0 
The children of Charles I, being obliged to re- 
tire out of France, had taken refuge in Spain. The 
Spaniſh Miniſters, in all the foreign Courts, loudly 
K exclaimed, 
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exclaimed, both in writing, and in their diſcourſe, , 
. againſt a Cardinal, who had thus, ſaid they, ſacri- 
ficed all laws, both divine and human, and all ho- 
nour and religion, to the murderer of a King; and 
who had baniſhed out of France Charles II, and the 
Duke of Vork, who were the couſins of Lewis 
XIV, to pleaſe their father's executioner. In an- 
ſwer to theſe exclamations of the Spaniards, only 
the offers were produced, which they themſelves 
had made to the Protector. 
The war in Flanders conſtantly continued with 
various ſucceſs. Turenne having, in conjunction 1 
with the Marſbal de la Ferté, befieged Valencien- | 
nes, he experienced the fame reverſe of fortune, 2 
which Conde had ſuffered before Arras. The 
Prince, being ſeconded, upon this occaſion, by Don 
John of Auſtria, who was more worthy to fight b WW. 
his ſide than the Archduke, (+) forced the lines of W 
Marſhal de la Ferte, took him priſoner, and de- A 
livered Valenciennes  _ MS. 
Turenne now did what Conde had formerly 
done, in a defeat of the ſame kind. He ſaved the 
vanquifh'd army, and every-where ſuſtained the 
attacks of the enemy; and, even in a month after, 
he beſieged and took the little town of La Capelle ; 
which, perhaps, was the firſt time a vanquiſh'd 
army dared to undertake a ſiege. This celebrated 
march of Turenne, after which La Capelle was 
taken, was eclipſed by another march, ſtill more 
glorious, by the Prince of Conde: Turenne had 
no ſooner beſieged Cambray, than Conde, at the 
head of two thouſand cavalry, pierced through the 
army of the beſiegers; and, having vanquiſhed 
whoever offered to oppoſe his paſſage, (i) he threw 
himſelf into the city; the inhabitants of which re- 
ceived their deliverer upon their knees. Thus theſe 
two great Generals, being oppoſed againſt. each 
(%) July 17. 1656. ()) May 30. 1658. 
| ] +, 4 other 


to the progreſs of both parties: but the diſorder 


which reigned in the finances both of France 
and Spain, was a ſtill greater obſtacle. to their ſuc- 


The alliance concluded with Cromwell, at laſt 
gained France a more diſtinguiſhed. ſuperiority : 


on one fide Admiral Blake burnt the Spaniſh gal- 
| leons, near the Canaries, and deprived them of the 
only treaſures with which the war could be ſup- 


ported ; on another ſide, twenty Engliſh ſhips 


blocked up the port of Dunkirk 3; and Turenne's 


army was reinforced by ſix thouſand veterans, who 
had effected the revolution in Englanßc. 
Dunkirk, which was the moſt important fortreſs 
in Flanders, was beſieged both by ſea and land. 
Conde and Don John of Auſtria, having aſſembled 
their forces, appeared to relieve the place. The 
eyes of all Europe were fixed on this event. Car- 
dinal Mazarin conducted Lewis XIV near the 


theatre of war; but would not ſuffer him to enter 


into it, tho he was now near twenty years old. 
He was at Calais, while his army attacked that of 


Spain, near the Dunes, and gained the moſt glo- 


rious victory that had been obtained ſince the battle 
of Rocroi (#4). . 


The genius of the Prince of Conde could not, 


on this occaſion, do any thing againſt the ſuperior 
troops of France and England. The Spaniſh wy 


was deſtroyed ; and Dunkirk ſoon after ſurrender 


The King haſtened, with his Miniſter, to ſee the 


iſon march out. The Cardinal did not permit 
wis XIV to appear either as a General, or a 
(.) June 14. 1658. 
-""W 2 King; 
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other, diſplayed the various reſources of their ge- 
nius. They were admired in their retreats, as well 
as in their victories, in their good conduct, and 


even in their errors, which they always knew how 
to repair. Their abilities, by turns, put a ſtop 
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King; he had no money to diftribute among the 
troops; nor had ſcarce a houſhold of his own ; 
for, when he was in the army, he was hehe at 
the tables either of Mazarin or Turenne. _ © 

This negle& of the royal dignity did not, in 
Lewis XIV, proceed from any contempt of gran- 
deur ; but from the confuſed ſtate of his affairs, 
and the care which Mazarin took to unite all Pen- 
dor and authority in himſelf. 

Lewis entered Dunkirk, only to deliver it up to 
Lockhart, the Embaſſudor of Cromwell. Maza- 
rin attempted, by his fineſſe, to elude the treaty, 
and avoid giving up the place: but Lockhart me- 
naced; and Italian policy was ſubdued by Engliſh 
poſitiveneſs. 

It is affirmed by many perſons, that the Car- 
dinal, who attributed the affair of Arras to himſelf, 
endeavoured: alſo to make Turenne cede to him the 


| honour of the battle of Dunes. It is ſaid, that Du 


Bec-Crepin, Count de Moret, came from the Mi- 
niſter, to propoſe to the General the writing of a 
letter, wherein it ſhould appear, that the Cardinal 
had, himſelf, regulated the whole plan of the ope- 
rations: but Turenne rejected this propoſal with 

contempt, and refuſed to ſay that which would only 


have brought ſhame upon himſelf, as General, and 


ridicule upon the Cardinal, as a Churchman: and 


Mazarin, who had been guilty of this weakneſs, 


had alſo that of continuing to be at variance with | 
Turenne, as long as he lived.” | 
Some time after the ſiege of Dunkirk, erchwell 


died, aged fifty- five years, in the midſt of the pro- 


jects he was forming to ſtrengthen his 'own power, 
and increaſe the glory of his nation (I). He had 
humbled Holland, forced a treaty upon Portugal, 
vanquiſhed Spain, and obliged France to ſolicit his 


| ſupport. Not long before he died, being told with 


1) Sept. 13. 1658. 
| | what 
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. what haughtineſs his Admirals had behaved at Liſ- 
bon, he ſaid; I would have the Engliſh republic re- 
ſpected as much as the Roman republic was of old. 
It is not true, that he affected the enthuſiaſt and the 
falſe prophet at his death, as has been reported by 
ſome writers: and it is certain, that, in his death, 
he ſhewed the ſame unſhaken firmneſs of ſoul, which 
he had always manifeſted in every action of his life. 
He was buried like a lawful Monarch, and left be- 
hind him the reputation of a dext: ous villain, an 
intrepid commander, a bloody uſurper, and a ſove- 
reign that knew the art of governing. 
Sir William Temple ſays, that Cromwell, before 
his death, was deſirous to unite with Spain againſt 
France; and, with the aſſiſtance of the Spaniſh 
forces, to obtain Calais, as he had Dunkirk by the 
aſſiſtance of the French. Such a deſign was, in- 
deed, agreeable to his character and policy; and 
he would have rendered himſelf the idol of the people 
of England, by thus depriving of their principal 
towns, one after the other, two nations, which 
were equally hated by his own. Death put a pe- 
rion to his vaſt deſigns, to his tyranny, and to the 
greatneſs of England. . 
It is remarkable, that the whole Court of France 
went into mourning for Cromwell, except Made- 
moiſelle, who was the only perſon that did not pay 
this reſpect to the memory of the man who had 
murdered a King that was her relation. 

Richard Cromwell ſucceeded peaceably, and 
without oppoſition, to the Protectorſhip of his fa- 
ther, in the ſame manner as a Prince of Wales 
would have ſucceeded to a King of England. 

Richard ſhewed, that the fate of a State may fre- 
- quently depend upon the character of a ſingle man. 
His diſpofition was quite different from that of 
Oliver Cromwell. He had all the gentleneſs of the 
ſocial virtues, and none of that intrepid ſerocity, 
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which ſacrifices all things to its own intereſt. He 


might have preſerved the inheritance which his fa-' 
ther's labour had obtained, if he would have put 


to death three or four of the principal Officers in the 


army, who oppoſed his elevation: but he rather 


choſe to reſign the Government, than reign by 
committing aſſaſſinations. He retired and lived pri- 
vately, and in a manner unknown, to the age of 
GO years, in a country, of which, for a few days, he 
hai been the Sovereign. Immediately after his re- 
ſignation of the Protectorſhip, he went into France: 
and it is known, that, at Montpelier, the Prince 
cf Conti, brother to the Great Conde, happening 
one day to converſe with him, without knowing 
him, ſaid, Oliver Cromwell was a great man; but 
his ſon Richard a wretch, not to know how to enjoy 
the. fruits of his father's crimes. Nevertheleſs, Ri- 
chard lived happily, which his father never had 
Ow 50 
Some time before this, France beheld a yet more 
remarkable example of the contempt of royalty. 
Chriftira, Queen of Sweden, came to Paris. She 
was a young Queen, who was regarded with admi- 
ration, for having, at the age of twenty-ſeven years, 
renounced a Sovereignty of which ſhe was worthy, 
tar the ſake of freedom and tranquillity. It is ſcan- 
Ealous in the Proteſtant writers to have ſaid, without 
the leaſt foundation, that ſhe reſigned her crown, 
only becauſe ſhe was unable to preſerve it any lon- 
ger. She had conceived the deſign at the age of 
twenty years, and waited ſeven years to bring it to 
maturity. Such a reſolution, ſo ſuperior to vulgar 
ideas, and which ſhe had ſo long meditated, ought 
to ſilence thoſe who reproach her with ficklenefs, 
and an involuntary abdication. One of theſe re- 
proaches does indeed deftroy the other: but the 
actions of great ſouls are always ſure to be attacked 


by little minds, | — % 
To 
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To diſcover the peculiar: genius of this Queen, 
we need only read her letters. In that which ſhe 
wrote to Chanut, formerly Embaſſador to her from 
France, ſhe expreſſes herſelf thus: I have poſ- 
« ſeſſed without vanity or oſtentation; and I reſign 
„ yyith chearfulneſs : therefore, have no fears about 
« me; for my happineſs is above the power of 
« fortune.” To the Prince of Conde ſhe wrote 
in theſe terms: I think myſelf as much honoured 
« in your eſteem, as by the crown which I have 
« worn. If, after having reſigned it, you think 
&< me leſs worthy of it, I will then confeſs, that the 
<« repoſe I have ſo ardently deſired, coſts me dear: 
4c but J ſhall not, however, repent the having pur- 
« chaſed it, even at the expence of a crown; nor 
cc will ever diſgrace an action, which to me appear- 
cc ed ſolaudable; by a mean and weak repentance; 
& and if you ſhould condemn me, all that I can 
« offer in my juſtification, is, that I ſhould not 
© have diſregarded the favours which fortune had 
„ ſhowered upon me, had I thought them neceſ- 
« fary to my happineſs; and that I might have 
c pretended even to the Empire of the world, if I 
& could have been as certain to ſucceed, or die in 
te the attempt, as the Great Conde.” - 
Such was the genius of this ſingular perſonage; 
and ſuch was her ſtile in writing French, though 
ſhe had ſeldom ſpoken it. She underſtood eight 
languages: ſhe had been the friend and diſciple of 
Deſcartes, who died in her palace at Stockholm, 
after having been unable to obtain ſo much as a 
penſion in France, where his works were even 
prohibited, only for the good things which they 
contained. She had drawn all thoſe ingenious per- 
ſons of the age into Sweden, who- could in an 
manner contribute to her information. The cha- 
grin of not finding any ſuch among her own ſub- 
jets, had given her a = againſt reigning over 
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a people who, were mere ſoldiers. She, thought it 
better to live with men who cultivated their rational 
faculties, than to command over thoſe who were 
illiterate, and without genius. She had ſtudied all 
the ſciences in a climate where they were then un- 
known. Her deſign was to retire into the centre of 
them in Italy; and ſhe came into France only in 
her way thither; for the arts had then made but 
little progreſs among us. Her taſte determined her 
to fix at Rome; and, with this deſign, ſhe quitted 
the Lutheran religion for the Catholic: ſhe was 
indifferent with regard to either, and made no ſcru- 
ple to conform, in appearance, to the ſentiments 
of the people with whom ſhe intended to paſs her 
life. She reſigned her crown in 1654. and public- 
ly performed the ceremony of her abjuration at 
Inſpruck. She was liked by the Court of France, 
though there was not a woman in it with a genius 
equal to her own. , The King ſaw her, and paid 
her great honours; but he ſcarce ſpoke to her; for, 
being brought up in ignorance, the good ſenſe with 
which he was born, rendered him timid. Te ITY 
Moſt of the women, and others of the Court 
could perceive nothing farther in this philoſophical 
Queen, than that her head was not dreſſed in the 
French faſhien,:and that ſhe danced ill. The moſt 
ſenſible people condemned her only for the murder 
of Monaldeſchi, whom, in a ſecond journey which 
me made to Paris, ſhe cauſed! to be aſſaſſinated at 
Fontainebleau. Whatever might have been his 
crime with regard: to her, as ſhe had renounced. her 
throne, ſhe had no longer any right to do herſelf 
juſtice in this. manner. It was not a Queen, that 
puniſhed a crime againſt the State, but a woman 
who finiſhed an amour by a murder. The ſhame 
and cruelty of this action was a diſgrace to that 
philoſophy which had made her reſign her crown. 


In England ſhe would have been puniſhed; A in 
f ran- 
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France, this inſult on the King's authority, upon 
the laws of nations, and upon humanity itſelf, was 
paſſed over in ſilen ee. 
- Aﬀer the death of Cromwell, and the depoſi- 
tion of his ſon, England, for the ſpace of a year, 
was in the confuſion of anarchy. Charles-Guſta- 
yus, on whom Chriſtina had conferred the crown 
of Sweden, rendered himſelf formidable. in the 
North, and in Germany, The Emperor Ferdi- 
nand had died in 1657. and his fon Leopold, aged 
17 years, who was King of Hungary and: Bohe- 
mia, had not been elected King of the Romans 
in his father's life-time. Mazarin was deſirous to 
make Lewis XIV Emperor: but the deſign was 
chimerical; as it would be neceſſary either to force 
or corrupt the Electors: and France was neither 
rich enough to purchaſe the Empire, nor ſtrong 
enough to obtain it by force. Accordingly, the 
firſt overtures made at Frankfort by the Marſhal de 
Grammont and Lione were rejected as ſoon as pro- 
poſed. Leopold was elected: and all that Maza- 
rin's policy could effect, was the conclufion of a 
league with the German Princes, for the obſerva- 
tion of the treaties of Munſter, and to curb the 
Emperor's authority over the Empire. 


France, after the Battle of Dunes, was powerful 
abroad, by the glory of its arms, and by the bad 
condition of all the European nations; but, at 
home, it was diſtreſſed by the want of money, and 
the want of peace. Boo Big" 294 Ot 1p 
The innabitants of the ſeveral nations of Europe 
have ſcarce ever any intereſt in the wars of their 

Sovereigns. Mercenary armies, raiſed by the order 
of a Miniſter, and commanded by a General who 
blindly obe s him, often make ſeveral ruinous cam- 
paigns, while Go gn in whoſe names they fight, 
| Eonceive not the leaſt hope, or even deſign, to de- 
rive one another of their dominions, The victors, 
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tho? they are at ever ſo much expence, never gain 
any thing of the vanquiſhed : in the good or ill 
ſucceſs of their arms they are equally ſufferers; and 
peace is almoſt as neceſſary to them after the moſt 
ſignal victory, as when their enemies have taken 


their frontier tewns. HT M1 1 TBET ACRE © 7 phe: FOG 
Two things were neceſſary to be. done by the 
Cardinal to crown his Miniſtry with ſucceſs; and 
theſe were, to conclude a peace, and to ſecure the 
tranquillity of the. State, by marrying the King. 
After the campaign of Dunkirk, this Prince had 
been taken ſo dangerouſly ill, that they were in 
great fears for his life. The Cardinal, who! was 
not beloved by the King's brother, in this danger, 
took the neceſſary meaſures to ſecure his immenſe 
riches, and his retreat. Lewis XIV being recover- 
ed, the Cardinal determined to marry him imme- 
diately, He caſt his eyes on the daughter. of the 
King of Spain, and the Princeſs of Savoy: but the 
King's affections were engaged another way: he 
was paſſionately in love with Mademoiſelle Man- 
cini, one of the Cardinal's nieces: and as he was 
born with a tender heart, and a firmneſs in his re- 
ſolutions, having alſo an high ſpirit, and being 
without experience, it was more than probable he 
might reſolve to marry his miſtreſs. ' 
Madayi de Motteville, who was the favourite of 
the Queen mother, and whoſe memoirs have a great 
air of truth, pretends, that Mazarin was tempted 
to favour the King's paſſion, in hopes to place his 
niece upon the throne. .- He had before married an- 
other niece to the Prince of Conti, and another to 
the Duke de Mercœur; and ſhe with whom Lewis 
XIV was enamoured, had been demanded in mar- 
riage by the King of England. Theſe were all ſo 
many titles which might juſtify his ambition. He 
contrived artfully to ſound the Queen-mother on this 
head: I am afraid, ſaid he to her, that the King's 


paſſion | 


Queen, who was perfectly acquainted with the Mi- 
niſter, perceived, that, in his heart, he wiſhed what | 
he pretended to fear: and ſhe anſwered him witl 
the dignity of a Princeſs of the Auſtrian blood, who 
was the daughter, wife, and mother, of Kings; and 
with the —— with which ſhe had for ſome 

time been inſpired by this ber: 2 
no longer to upon her; 1 King war 
cepubls of —— fo diſbonsurable an action, I 
would put myſelf, and my ſecond ſon, at the head of 


the whole nation, againſt you and the Ning. 
Mazarin, it is faid, never pardoned the Queen 
for making this reply: but his prudence detetmin- 
ed him to conform to her ſentiments ; and he af- 
ſumed to himſelf a kind of honour and merit from 
oppoling the paſſion of Lewis XIV, tho', indeed, 
his power did not want ſupport from a Queen of 
his own blood: beſides, he feared the character ot 
his niece; and therefore concluded he ſhould efta- 
bliſh his power more firmly, by declining the dan- 
gerous glory of raiſing his Houſe to too great a 
degree ufer ET 
He had fent Lionne into Spain, in the year 1656, 
to ſolicit peace, and demand the Infanta in mar- 
riage for the King; but Don Lewis de Haro, being 
perſuaded that France was altogether as weak as 
Spain, had rejected the CardinaPs offers. The In- 
fanta, who was the King of Spain's daughter by his 
firſt marriage, was deſigned for young Leopold. 
The King of Spain, at the time of his ſecond mar- 
riage, had only one ſon, whoſe unhealth infancy 
rendered his life precarious. ' It was — deter- 
mined, that the Infanta, who might probably be- 


come the heireſs of ſuch great domains, ſhould carr 


her right into the Houſe of Auſtria, and not into the 
houſe of an enemy. But at laſt Philip IV having 
another ſon, Don Philip Proſper, and his wife being 

| E 6 | again 


again with child, the danger in giving the Infanta 


to the King of France appeared leſs imminent, and 


the battle of Dunes rendered peace in a manner ne- 
OBI: ͤ . ene 
The Spaniards promiſed the Infanta, and de- 
manded a ſuſpenſion of arms. Mazarin and Don 
Lewis met in the iſle of Pheaſants, upon the fron- 
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tiers of France and Spain: but though the marriage 


of a King of France, and a general peace, were the 


object of their conferences, yet above a month was 


ſpent in adjuſting the difficulties which aroſe in re- 
gard to precedency, and other ceremonies. Car- 
dinals conſidered themſelves as equal in dignity to 
Kings, and ſuperior to leſſer Sovereigns : and France 
pretended, with the greateſt appearance of juſtice, 
to a pre- eminence over other Kings: nevertheleſs, 
Don Lewis de Haro inſiſted on an equality between 


himſelf and the Cardinal, and between France and 


. 
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The conferences eontinued four months; and 


Mazarin and Don Lewis diſplayed the utmoſt 
ſtrength of their policy. The Cardinal's conſiſted 
in cunning; Don Lewis's in circumſpection. The 


latter ſcarce ever ſaid any thing; and what the for- 
mer ſaid was always equivocal. Ihe genius of the 
Italian Minifter diſplayed itfelf-in deceit, and that 
of the Spaniard in avoiding being deceived: It is 
pretended Don Lewis ſaid of the Cardinal, that he 


was guilty of a great error in politics; in that he always 


Mludied. how to deceive. eee 

_. Such is the viciflitude of all human affairs, that 
not even two articles now fubſiſt of this famous 
Pyrenean treaty. The King of France retained 
Rouſiilon, which he always would have done with- 
out this peace. In regard to Flanders, the Spa- 
niſh monarchy no longer poſſeſſes any thing there. 
We were at that time neceſſarily the friends of Por- 
tugal; but now we are ſo no longer. All E 
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are changed. And if Don Lewis de Haro then 
ſaid, the Cardinal could deceive, we have ourſelves 
ſince. found, that he could foreſee. He had long 
meditated an alliance between France and Spain; 
as a proof of which, that famous letter of his, writ- 
ten during the negotiations of Munſter, is cited. 
Af the moſt Chriſtian King could obtain the 
« Low Countries and Franche-Comtẽ, as a dowry 
<« with the Infanta, then, notwithſtanding any re- 
<«. nuntiation ſhe may be obliged: to make, we 
c might aſpire to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion; nor would 
c this be a very diſtant expectation, as there is 
6% only the life of the Prince her brother that can 
« exclude her from it.” This Prince was Baltha- 
zar, who died in 1649. £24 .a9t4 

The Cardinal was palpably deceived in ſuppoſing, 
that the Low, Countries and FranchesConite:might 
be given in marriage with the Infanta; for not even 
a ſingle town was ſtipulated as her dowry. On the 
contrary, a reſtitution was made to the Spaniſh mon- 
archy of ſeveral conſiderable: towns, which had 
been conquered ; as St. Omer, Ypres, Menin, 
Oudenarde, and others. Some of theſe towns alſo 
were retained. |: The Cardinal was not miſtaken ig 
imagining the renuntiation would one day be uſe- 
leſs; but then thoſe who. attribute honour to him 
for this prediction, do alſo make him foreſee, that 
Prince Balthazar would die in 1649 ; that, after- 
wards, his three children, by his ſecond marriage, 
would all die in their infancy; that Charles, the 
fifth of all theſe male children, would die without 
poſterity; and that this Auſtrian King would one 
day make a will in favour of a grandſon of Lewis 
XIV. Mazarin, however, did foreſee the con- 
ſequence of renuntiations, in caſe the male poſte- 
rity of Philip IV ſhould become extindt; and 
the reaſonableneſs of his conjectures was juſtified 


by very ſtrange events, which happened more than 
fifty years after, | | It 
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It being probable, that Maria Thereſa would 
have thoſe 96 "which were giwen 


by France, ſhe, by her marriage · contract, had 


up 

only ſve hundred —— though the ex- 
pence of receiving; her upon the frontiers coſt the 
King à larger ſum. Theſe five hundred thouſand: 
crowns; which were then equal to two millions five 
hundred thouſand livres, were, nevertheleſs; the ſub- 
ject of great diſputes between the two Miniſters; 
and all —_ France received at laſt, erer to 
no more than one hundred thouſand liures. 5 

This marriage was fo far from bringing poder 
preſent or real advantage, beſides that of peace, that 
the Infanta renounced all her right which ſhe might 
ever have to any of her father's dominions. And 
this renuntiation was ratified in the moſt ſolemn 
manner by Lewis XIV, r ——— to be 
regiſtred in the Parliament. 1 

Theſe renuntiations, and theſs e. 3 
ſand crowns, ſeem to be the ordinary conditions of 
marriage between the Infantas of Spain and the 
Kings of France. Anne of Auſtria, the daughter 


of Philip III, was married to Lewis XIII, on theſe 


conditions: ers when Iſabella, the daughter of 
Henry IV, was married to Philip IV King of Spain, 
no more was ſtipulated for her dowCry than five hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, of which he never received 
any part: ſo that is does not appear there was then 
any advantage in theſe grand matches; and the 
daughters of Kings were married to Kings, without 
having ſcarce a neceſſary nuptial preſent. 
Charles IV, Duke of Lorrain, of whom * 
and Spain kind; great cauſe to complain, or, rather, 
-who had himſelf great reaſon to complain of them, 
was compriſed in this treaty ; but he was included 
as. an unfortunate Prince, whom they puniſhed be 
' cauſe he could not make himſelf reſpected. France 
reſtored him his territories, but demoliſhed , 
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and forbad him to have any forces. Don Lewis de 
Faro obliged Cardinal Mazarin to get the Prince 
of Conde pardoned, and again received into favour, 
by threatening to give him the ſovereignty of Ro- 
croi, Catelet, and other places, of which he was in 
poſſeſſion. And thus France gained theſe tons, 
and recovered the Great Conde, both together. 
Conde had loſt his poſt of Grand- Mlaſter of the 
King's houſhold, and returned deſtitute of every 
| thing but glory. PO e 3% 436-141 
Charles II, titular King of- 1 was 
then more unfortunate than the Duke of Lorrain, 
came within a ſmall diſtance of the Pyreneans, 
where this peace was negotiating; and implored 
the aſſiſtance of Don Lewis and Mazarin. He flat- 
tered himſelf, that their maſters; who were his 
couſin- germans, being reconciled, would at laſt dare 
to revenge what ought to be regarded by all Sove- 
reigns as their common cauſe; more eſpecially as 
Cromwell was now no more: but he could not ſo 
much as obtain an interview, either with Mazarin 
or Don Lewis. Lockhart, the Embaſſador of 
Cromwell, was at St. John de Lua, and made him- 
ſelf ſtill reſpected even after the Protector's death; 
for the two Minifters, through fear leſt they ſhould 
offend: this Embaſlador, refuſed. to ſee Charles II. 
They thought his reſtoration impoſſible 3 and that 
all the Engliſh parties, tho? divided among them- 
ſelves, would unanimouſly agree never again to ac- 
knowlege Kings. But they were both miſtaken ; 
for fortune, a few months after, did that which 
theſe two miniſters might have had the glory of 
undertaking. - Charles was recalled into his-demi- 
nions by the Engliſh ; and not a ſingle Potentate of 
Europe ever endeavoured to prevent the father's - 
murder, or favour the reſtoration of his ſon. He 
was received at Dover by twenty thouſand of bis 
ſubjects, who fell upon their knees before him: and 
3 | 1 
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Lhave been told by ſome old men, who were of 
this number, that hardly any of thoſe who were 
preſent could refrain from tears. Perhaps there ne- 
ver was ſo tender a ſeene between a King and his 
people, or a more ſudden revolution. It was over 
in much leſs time than was employed in the conclu- 
ſion of the Pyrenean treaty ; and Charles II was 
in peaceable poſſeſſion of England, before Lewis 
XIV was married even by prop. ä 

Mazarin at laſt returned to Paris, with the King 
and the new Queen. A father, who ſhould have 
married his ſon without ſuffering him to partake of 
his patrimony, would not have done otherwiſe than 
Mazarin did upon this occaſion: he returned more 

powerful, and more jealous of his power, and even 
of his honour, than ever. He no longer gave pre- 
cedency to the Princes of the blood, as formerly; 
and he, who had treated Don Xenia de Haro as 
his equal, now treated the Great Conde as his in- 
ferior. He appeared, upon all occaſions, with the 
grandeur and pomp of royalty, having, beſides his 
other guards, a company of horſe, which is now the 
King's ſecond company of muſqueteers. Acceſs to 
bim was no longer free and open; and if any one 
was ſo bad a courtier, as to beg a favour of the 
Kinks he was ruined, The Queen-mother,: who 
had ſo long been the obſtinate protectreis of Maza- 
rin againſt France, was deprived: of her power as 
. ſoon as he found he had no longer any occaſion for 
her. The King her ſon, being brought up in a blind 
ſubmiſſion to the Miniſter, was unable to ſhake off 
that yoke; which ſhe had impoſed; both upon him 
and herſelf. She repented what ſhe had done; and 
Lewis XIV, while the Cardinal Eve, dared not to 
reign. 
Fu Miniſter i is ae t the ul which he | 
does, when the Government is forced into his hands 
by feuds and animoſities; but, in a ſtate of __ 


quillity, 
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quillity, he. is culpable for not doing all the good 
which he might have deng. Mazarm did, ſervige 
only, to; himſelf, either: directly, gor in his family. 
Eight years of abſolute. power, and undiſturbed re- 
poſe, from the time of his laſt return to that of his 
death, were not diſtinguiſhed by any glorious r 
uſeful, eſtabliſnment: for the college of the Four 
Nations was the effect only of his laſt will. He 
governed the finances. like the Intendant of a Lord 
that was in debt over, head and ears. 

The King ſometimes demanded money of Fou- 
quet; Whoſe anſwer was this: Sire, there is none in 
your i{ſaje/ly's coffers; hut the Cardinal auill leud you: 
ſome. Mazarin had amaſſed near two hundred mil» 
lions of our preſent money. And we find ĩt affirm- 
ed in ſeveral memoirs, that he gained part of it by 
ſuch means as were beneath the dignity of his place. 
We are told by theſe writers, that he ſhared, the. 
profits ariſing from prizes taken by privateers. This, 
however, was never proved; yet the Hollanders, 
ſuſpected him of it; and they would never have 


4 


| ſuſpected Cardinal Richelieu. 11 


It. is ſaid, that at his death he had ſome ſcruples,; 
tho' he affected an appearance of courage. He was 
at leaſt under apprehenſions for his riches, of which, 
he made an intire donation to the King; hoping 
that his Majeſty would reſtore them to him. And. 
in this he was not deceived; for the King returned 
him the donation at the end of three days. At laſt, 
however, the Cardinal died; and none but the King 
ſeemed to regret his loſs;; for this Prince had alrea- 
dy learned to diſſemble. The yoke began to be in- 
ſupportable to him; and he was impatient to reign. 
NevertheleG, he affected to appear grieved at that 
death which put him in poſſeſſion of his throne. 
Lewis XIV, and the Court, appeared in mourn- 
ing for tae death of Mazarin; an honour that was 
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not common, tho Henry IV, bad ſhewn it to the | 
memory of Gabrielle d'Etrees: th 

We ſhall not here enter into an examination, 
whether the Cardinal was a great Miniſter, or not : 
his actions will declare what he was; and poſterity 
muſt form their judgment from them. But we can- 
not refrain from combating the opinion, which ſup- 
poſes prodigious abilities, and a genius almoſt di- 
vine, in thoſe who have governed Empires with 
ſome degree of ſucceſs. It is not a ſuperior pene- 
tration that makes ſtateſmen ; it is their character. 
All men, how inconſiderable ſoever their ſhare of 


ſenſe may be, ſee their own intereſt nearly alike. 


A citizen of Bern or Amſterdam, in this reſpect, is 
equal to Sejanus, Ximenes, Buckingham, Riche- 
lieu, or Mazarin; but our conduct, and our enter- 
prizes, depend abſolutely on our natural diſpoſitions, 
and our ſucceſs depends upon fortune. 

For example: Were Rochelle to have been taken 
by a genius like Pope Alexander VI, or Borgia his 
ſon, he would, under the ſanction of the moſt ſacred 
oath, have drawn the principal inhabitants into 
his camp, and there put them to death. Mazarin 
would have got poſſeſſion of the place two or 
three years later, by corrupting the inhabitants, and 
ſowing diſcords among them. Don Lewis de Haro 
would not have riſked the hazard of an attempt. 
Richelieu, in imitation of Alexander, laid a boom 
croſs the ſea, and entered Rochelle like a conque- 
ror : but had the ſea been a little more turbulent, or 
the Engliſh a little more-diligent, Rochelle might 
have been ſaved, and Richelieu called raſh and in- 
conſiderate. a,, 

We may judge of the eder of man born 
Weir enterprizes: and we may, without ſcruple, 
affirm, that pride and revenge were predominant in 
the ſoul of Richelieu; and that Mazarin was pru- 


dent, artful, and greedy of riches. But, to diſ- 
cover 
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cover the degree of genius in a Miniſter, it is ne- 


ceſſary either to hear him oſten ſpeak; or to read his 
writings. What we daily ſee among courtiers in 


general, often happens among Miniſters : he who 


has the greateſt genius, frequently fails ; while he, 
whoſe character is diſtinguiſhed by a greater degree 
of patience, fortitude, tractableneſs, and conſider- 
ation, generally ſucceeds. ma 

In reading the Letters of Cardinal Mazarin, and 
the memoirs. of Cardinal de Retz, it may eaſily 
be perceived, that de Retz was the ſuperior ge- 
nius, yet Mazarin was all- powerful, and de Retz 
was proſcribed. In ſhort, it is certain, that fre- 
quently, to make a powerful Miniſter, nothing 
more is neceſſary than an indifferent genius, common 
ſenſe, and good fortune : but, to make a good Mi- 
niſter, the ruling paſſion ſhould be, a love of the 
public good. The true great Stateſman is he who 
leaves behind him immortal monuments of the ſer- 
vice he did to his country, 

The monument which immertakses Cardinal 
Mazarin, is the acquiſition of Alſace. He procured 
that Province to France, whilſt all France was in- 
cenſed againſt him: and by a 8 fatality he 
did the kingdom more ſervice whilſt he was perſe- 


cuted in it, than he ever did during as PINS 
courſe of an Nee ere 1 
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Lewis XIV governs alone. He forces 


the Spaniſh-Auſtrian branch to give 
him the precedency, and the Court of 
Rome to make him ſatis faction. He 


purchaſes Dunkirk. He aſſiſts the 
Emperor, Portugal, and the States 
Seneral; and renders his kingdom 
. flouriſhing and formidable. 


THERE never was in any Court a greater 
variety of hopes, fears, and intrigue, than 
when Cardinal Mazarin approached his laſt mo- 
ments. The Ladies, who had any claim to ex- 
traordinary charms, flattered themſelves with the 
hopes of governing a Prince of twenty-two years of 
age, whom love had already ſo far ſeduced, as to 
make him offer his crown to his miſtreſs. The 
young courtiers hoped to ſee the reign of favourites 
revived; and every particular Miniſter was in ex- 
pectation of being placed at the head of affairs; for 
no one imagined, that a King brought up in nc 
rance of every thing which concerned the buſineſs 
of the State, would dare to take upon him the 
weight of Government, Mazarin had ſtudied to 
long the infancy of this Monarch. It was very 
late before he inſtructed him; and did it at laſt, 
only becauſe the King inſiſted upon it. 
People were ſo far from any hope or expecta- 


tion of being governed by their Sovereign, that, 
among 
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among all thoſe who had acted under the firſt Mi- 
niſter, there were none who aſked the King, when 
he would hear them: 'oh'the/contrary; the unver- 
ſal queſtion to him Was, To whom” muſt" tue addreſs 
our/elues? to which Lewis XIV conſtantly replied, 
To me: and the ſurprize was increaſed,-when”it 
appeared, that he perſevered in this reſolution. He 
had, for ſome time, conſidered his abilities, and 
had ſecretly made trial of his genius for Govern- 
ment. When he had once taken a reſolution, he 
always perſevered in it to the laſt moment of his 
life. He preſcribed to each of his Miniſters the 
extent of their power; made them give him an ac- 
count of all their proceedings, at ſtated times; re- 
poſed in them ſuch a confidence, as was neceſſary 
to give a ſanction to their Miniſtry; and kept a 
watchful eye over them, that they might not abuſe 
their truſts. He began bis reign by regulating the 
finances, which were greatly diſordered by a long 
courſe of rapine. Ene ee 637 e een 
Diſcipline was reſtored among the troops, as well! 
as order in the finances : magnificence and, decen- 
cy adorned his Court: - brilliancy and grandeur: ap- 
peared even in its pleaſures : all the arts were en- 
couraged; and all contributed to the glory of the 
| King, and of France:. ene e 
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This is not the proper place to repreſent him in 
his private life,” nor in the interior part of his Go- 
vernment : we ſhall conſider theſe in another place. 
It is ſufficient” here to ſay, that his people, who, 
ſince the death of Henry the Great, had never be- 

held a real King, and who deteſted the Govern- 

| ment of a firſt Miniſter, were filled with admiration, 
and pleaſing hopes, when they beheld Lewis XIV 
doing that at twenty-two years of age; which Henry 
had done at fifty. If Henry IV had had a prime 
Miniſter, he would have been ruined; becauſe the 
hatred which, in a manner, naturally ariſes againſt 
2 | ſuch 
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- ſuch a perſon, would have revived a number of too 
powerful and dangerous factions. If Lewis XIII 
had not had a Miniſter, ſuch a Prince, whoſe weak 
and diſtempered body enervated the vigour of his 
mind, would have ſunk under the weight of Go- 
vernment. Lewis XIV might, without danger, 
either haye, or be without, a prime Miniſter: for 
not the ſmalleſt traces now remained of the former 
factions; and France now contained only the mar- 
ſter, and his ſubjects. He, at firſt, ſhewed him- 

ſelf ambitious of every kind of glory; and that he Þ 
5 would make himſelf as much ; reſpected -abroad, as . 
ren nn oa hognn 1 
The antient Kings of Europe pretend to an ab- 
ſolute equality, in regard to one another; which is | 


certainly very juſt and natural: but the Kings of 
France have always claimed a precedency, to 
which the antiquity of their race and kingdom 
intitles them: and, if they have ceded the pre- 
eminence to the Emperors, it is, becauſe mankind 
are ſcarce ever hardy enough to diſpute a right 
eſtabliſhed by antient cuſtom. The chief of the 
1 German republic, who is an elective Prince, of in- 
f conſiderable power in himſelf, has, without diſpute, 
the precedency of all the other European Sove- | 
: reigns, on account of his title of Cæſar, and Char- | 1 
| lemagne's heir. His German chancery did not 
even give the other Potentates the title of Majeſty. = | 
| Nevertheleſs, . the Kings of France might diſpute 
the precedency with the Emperors; for France 
was the firſt founder of the true Weſtern Empire, 
of which the name only ſubſiſts in Germany. They | 
had, in their favour, not only the ſuperiority of an 1 
hereditary crown over an elective dignity, but the . 
advantage alſo of being deſcended, in a direct line, 
from Sovereigns, who reigned over a great monar- 
chy, ſeveral centuries before any of thoſe Houſes, 1 
which are now in poſſeſſion of crowns, were arrived 
5 : | at 


— : 
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at leaſt, to. precede, the other Potentates of Eu- 
rope. The title of moſt -Chriſtian was alleged in 
their favour; but Spain, to this title, oppoſed that 
of Catholic; and, ever ſince Charles V had had a 
King of France priſoner at Madrid, the Spaniſh 
pride had always been very far from relinquiſhing 
its pretenſions to this rank. The Engliſh, and the 
Swedes, who do not now allege any of theſe ſur- 
names, avoid, as much as then can, any acknowlege- 


Theſe pretenſions were formerly debated at 
Rome: the Popes, who aſſumed a fight to confer 
kingdoms by their bulls, imagined, with a greater 

appearance of reaſon, that they had a right to re- 
gulate the precedency of crowned heads. This 

Cary where every thing is done with great cere- 
mony, was the tribunal before which theſe; vani- 
ties of greatneſs were decided, France, when ſhe 
was more powerful than Spain, had always had the 
_ - ſuperiority in theſe diſputes ; but, after the xeign 

of Charles V, Spain had neglected no opportunity 
of placing herſelf upon an equality. Their preten- 
ſions remained undetermined : à ſtep more or leſs 
in a proceſſion, a chair placed near an altar, or op- 
polite to a pulpit, were conſidered as triumphs, 
and as giving them a right to this pre-eminence. 
The . chimerical point of honour in. theſe things 

Was, at that time, carried to the. greateſt : exceſs 

between crowned heads; as it was alſo in regard 

to duels between private perſons. 
At the entrance of a Swediſh Embaſſador into 
London (mn), the Count d'Eftrade, the French Em- 
baſſador, and the Baron de Watteville, the Embaſ- 
ſador of Spain, diſputed the precedency. The Spa- 
niard, by greater liberality, and a more numerous 
retinue, gained the Engliſh populace in his favour, 

| ( 1661. : I 14 2 : | N x 
and 


at any degree of elevation. They were deſirous, 
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and the Seplles of the French Embillador 


| were immediately killed”: Preſently after which, the 


retinue of the Count d'Eſtrade being wounded and 
diſperſed, the Sparitards proceeded i in triumph, With 

their ſwords gran. n 
Lewis XIV, being in intobren of this ihſult⸗ re- 
called his Embaſſador from Madrid; ordered that 
| of Spain to quit France; broke off the conferences, 
| which were til] continued in Flanders, concerning 
; the limits; and directed his father-in-law, Philip IV, 
f to be told, that, if he did not acknowlege 'the” mu- 


"ns periority ofthe crown of France, and repair this 
q affront by a ſolemn fatisfaction, the war ſhould be 


"renewed. Philip IV was: unwilling again to plunge 

his kingdom into a new war, for the fake of prece 
dency in an Embaſſador; and he therefore ſent the 
Count de Fuentes to declare to the King at Fon- 


tainbleau, in preſence of all the foreign Miniſters 


5 that were in France, That the Spaniſh Mini ters 
. ſhould never, for the future, have any diſputes with 
| _ thoſe of France. This, indeed, was not a direct 
acknowlegement of the ſuperiority of France ; but 
it was, however, a plain confeſſion of the weakneſs 
of Spain. This Court, which ſtill retained its pride 
and nine, long fecretly | murmured at its hu- 
miliation. Several of the Spaniſh Minifters aſter- 
wards renevred their Aten pretenſions;; and,” at 
| Nimegen, 17 6 obtained an equality: but Lewis 
XIV, at the ſame time, by his firmneſs, gained a 
real ſuperiority i in Europe, by making i it "appear tow 
much he was to be feared. | 
le had ſcarce concluded this affair, ſo ch to 


inteteſted. The youth of Fr rance, | in the wars which 
had long been carried on in Itel) againff Spain, 
Had imprinted in the Mindslof e jealous and eir- 
cumſpect Italians the idea of an im perwür people. 
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his own honour, when he appeared ſtill greater in 
an octaſion wherein his glory feemed to 'be* leſs 
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or Italy regarded all the nations round her as barba- 
he rous, and even the French as barbarians, who, tho”. 
nd gayer than the others, were yet more dangerous; 
th and who, in the pleaſures they introduced, ſhewed 
8 much contempt, and to their debaucheries added 
e- inſult. They were feared in all places, and no- 
at where more than in'Rome. © HHS 05 on 
85 The Duke de Crequi, Embaſſador to the Pope, 


= ſhocked: the Italians by the haughtineſs of his be- 
7 = haviour; and his domeſtics, a fort of people Who 
= never fail to outdo their maſters follies as far as 


u- 
is they are able, were guilty of the ſame diſorders in 
de Rome, which were committed by our undiſciplined 
ge youth in Paris; who, at that time, uſed, ever 
3 night, to attack the watch appointed for the ſecu- 
e rity of the city; and imagined, theſe exploits di- 
5 ſtinguiſhed them as men of honour and ſpirit. 
rs Some of the Duke de Crequi's ſervants having 
rs taken it into their heads to attack a ſmall company 
th of Corſicans (who are the guards of Rome), they 
fol put them to flight. The whole body of Corſicans 
it being enraged at this, and ſecretly animated by Don 
8 Mario Chigi, the brother of Pope Alexander VII, 
le who hated the Duke de Crequi, came in arms, and 
* beſieged the Embaſſador's houſe, fired upon his 
ba Lady's coach, who was juſt then entering the palace, 
it killed one of her pages, and wounded ſeveral do- 
| meſtics (n). The Duke de Crequi quitted Rome, 
1 accuſing the Pope's relations, and the Pope himſelf, 
I of having favoured this aſſaſſination. The Pope 
deferred making any ſatisfaction, as long as he 
G could, being perſuaded, it was only neceſſary to 
2 temporize with the French, and that every thing 


would be forgotten. At the end of four months, 
he cauſed a Corſican, and one of the Sbirri, to be 

hanged ; and ordered the Governor, who was ſu- 
ſpected of having authorized the action, to retire 


.* Auguſt 20, 1662. 
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8 ' THE AGE OF Ch. 6. 
out of Rome. But the Pope was, preſently after, 
greatly ſurpriſed to hear, that the King menaced 
ome, with being beſieged ; that he had already 
directed troops to march into Italy; and that the 
Marſhal du Pleſſis-Pralin was appointed to com- 
mand them. The affair, on both ſides, became 
A national quarrel; and the King was reſolved to 
make his own fide reſpected. The Pope, before 
he made the fatisfaftion which was demanded, im- 
plored the mediation of all the Catholic Princes; » 
and did all that was in his power to animate them 
againſt Lewis XIV. But the circumſtances of af- 
fairs were not favourable to the Pope : the Empire 
was attacked by the Turks; and Spain was embar- A 
raſſed in an unſucceſsful war againſt Portugal. 
The Court of Rome only irritated the King, 
without being able to hurt him. The Parliament 
of Provence cited the Pope to appear before them; 
and cauſed Avignon to be ſeized. In former times, 
0 Rome would have thundered forth her excommu- | 
1 nications againſt thoſe violent proceedings; but 
| theſe were diſregarded now, and even ridiculed. 17 
It became neceſſary for the Pope to ſubmit; and Jt 
he was forced to baniſh his own brother from Rome; 
to ſend his nephew, Cardinal Chigi, in quality of It 
Legate d /atere, to make the King ſatisfaction ; to 
diſband the Corſican guard; and to erect a pyramid 
in Rome, with an inſcription, giving an account of 
the injury, and the reparation. Cardinal Chigi was 
the firſt Legate ever ſent from the Court of Rome 
to beg pardon : they uſed to come to preſcribe laws, | 
and to impoſe tenths. The King did not reſt ſatiſ- 1 
fied with tranſient ceremonies, as a ſatisfaction for 1% 
the inſult he had received ; nor with monuments, 
which were equally vain and impermanent (for he, 
ſome years after, permitted the demolition of the 
. Pyramid): he forced the Court of Rome to relin- 


_ quiſh Caſtro and Ronciglione to the Duke of 
Parma; 
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Ch. 6. 'LE WIS: UV 0 
Parma; and obliged the Pope to make the Duke of 
Modena ſatisfaction, in regard to his right to Co 
maccio: gaining by this inſult, the honour of be- 
ing the Protector of the Italian Princes. © © 

At the ſame time that he thus maintained his 
dignity, he did not forget to increaſe his power. 

His finances, which were excellently managed by 
Colbert, enabled him to purchaſe Dunkirk and 
1 Mardyke of the King of England, for the ſum of 
1 five millions of livres, at twenty-ſix livres and ten 
| ſols the mark (o). Charles II, by his prodigality 
and poverty, incurred the ſhame of ſelling that for 
money, which had coſt the Engliſh the price of 
blood. His Chancellor Hyde, who was accuſed of 
having either counſelled or permitted this weak 
action, was afterwards baniſhed by the Parliament 
of England; which often puniſhes the faults of 
favourites, and ſometimes even judges its Kings. 

(þ) Lewis cauſed thirty thouſand men to work 
upon the fortifications of Dunkirk, both to the land 
and ſea- ſides; and, between the town and the ci- 
tadel, a large baſon was formed, capable to contain 
thirty ſhips of war: ſo that this place became a 
terror to the Engliſh, almoſt as ſoon as they had ſold. 
it 1 | 


(q) The King, ſoon after, forced the Duke of 
Lorrain to give up to him the ſtrong town of Mar- 
ſal. This unfortunate Prince, Charles IV, who 
had gained conſiderable honours in the field ; but 
who was weak, inconſtant, and imprudent; had 
entered into a treaty, by which he gave up Lorrain, 
after his death, to the crown of France; upon con- 
dition, that the King ſhould permit him to raiſe a 
million upon the territories which he thus aban- 
doned to him ; and that the Princes of the blood of 
Lorrain ſhould be reputed Princes of the blood of 

$ October 27, 1662. (p 1663, (4) Avuguft 30. 
25 1 France. 
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Ami AGE OF Cc. 
France. This treaty, which in vain had the ap- 
, Probation of the Parliament of Paris, only proved 

the cauſe of freſh inconſtancy in the Duke of Lor- 

rain; who was afterwards glad to give up Marſal, 
and ſubmit himſelf intirely to the King's clemency. 
Lewis augmented his dominions, even during 
the peace; and kept himſelf always ready fer war, 
by fortifying his frontiers, diſciplining his troops, 
=. their number, and frequently reviewing 
The Turks were, at that time, very formidable 
in Europe ; and had attacked the Emperor and the 
Venetians together. Since the reign of Francis I 
it has always been the policy of the Kings of France 
to be in alliance with the Turks, both for the 

Take of commerce, and to reſtrain the power of the 
bi Houſe of Auſtria: nevertheleſs, a Chriſtian King 
& ought to aſſiſt the Emperor, when he is in great 
danger: and, indeed, it is the intereſt of France, 
; that the Turks ſhould invade Hungary ; but not 
79 that they ihould ſubdue it. And beſides, France, 

by its treaties with the Empire, was obliged, in ho- 
a nour, to grant its aſſiſtance, when it became ne- 
ceſſary. France therefore ſent ſix thouſand men 
into Hungary, under the command of Coligny, 
E the only perfon remaining of the Houſe of Coligny, 
| formerly ſo celebrated in our civil wars, and who, 
1 perhaps, by his courage and virtue, merits as high 
renown as the celebrated Admiral of his name. 
He had been attached to the Great Conde, thro? 
friendſhip; and all the offers of Cardinal Mazarin 
could never make him abandon this attachment. 
He took with him the flower of the French nobility, 
and, among others, the young La Feuillade, a man 
who had an enterpriſing genius, and a great deſire 
of eminence and glory. (r) This body of French 
troops marched into Hungary, to ſerve under Mon- 


(r) Auguſt 1664, . : 
tecuculi, 
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tecuculi, who, at that time, oppoſed | the Grand * 
Viſier Kiuperli, and, who afterwards ſerving againtk 
France, balanced the reputation even of Turenne. 
A great battle was fought at Saint Gothard, upon 
the banks of the Raab, between the Eniperor's 
forces and the Turks; and the French, upon this 
occaſion, performed prodigies of valour; inſomuch 
that the Germans themſelves, who did not like 
them, could not refuſe to do them juſtice: but it 
would not be doing juſtice to the Germans, to 
affirm, as has been done in ſo many books, that 
the honour of the victory ought to be aſcribed to 
the French alone. * ae oe 

The King, at the ſame time that he employed 
his power in openly ſuccouring the Emperor, and 
increaſing the reputation of his arms, alſo em- 
ployed his policy in ſecretly ſupporting Portugal 
againſt Spain. Mazarin had formally abandoned 
the Portugueſe, by the Pyrenean treaty; in which 
ſeveral little tacit infractions had been made by the 
Spaniards, But the French made one that was 
both bold and deciſive: the Marſſral de Schomberg, 
who was a foreigner, and an Huguenot, went into 
Portugal with four thouſaffd French troops, whom 
he paid with the money of Lewis XIV, tho' he 
pretended to maintain them in the name of the 
King of Portugal. Theſe four thouſand French 
troops, being joined to the Portugueſe forces, ob- 
tained a complete victory at Villa Vicioſa; which 
fixed the crown in the Houſe of Braganza: and 
thus Lewis XIV already made himſelf regarded as 
a martial and political Prince; and he was dreaded 
in Europe, even before he had actually made war. 

It was this policy which, in ſpite of his promiſes, 
made him avoid joining the few {hips he then had 
to the fleets of Holland. He had entered into an 
alliance with the Dutch in 1662. This republic. 
about that time, renewed the war againſt England; 
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the cauſe of which was the vain and ridiculous com- 
petition for the honour of the flag, and their rights 
to the commerce of the Indies. Lewis, with plea- 
ſure, beheld theſe two maritime powers annually 
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ſending out fleets againſt each other, compoſed of 


more than an hundred men of war, and mutually 
deſtroying one another, by the moſt obſtinate com- 
bats that were ever ſeen; all the fruit of which was 
only the weakening of both parties. One of theſe 
engagements laſted during three intire days (). 
It was in theſe encounters that Ruyter gained the 
reputation of being the greateſt naval commander 
that ever lived. It was he who burnt the fineſt of 
the Engliſh ſhips, even in their own ports, and 
within four leagues of London itſelf. He, in ſhort, 
rendered Holland triumphant on the ſeas, the do- 
minion of which the Engliſh always had before; 
and whereon Lewis XIV was, as yet, of no con- 
ſequence. e : 
The ſovereignty of the ſeas was, for ſome time, 
divided between theſe two powers: and the art of 


building ſhips, 'and employing them in commerce, 
and in war, was well known only by them. France, 


under the miniſtry of Richelieu, thought herſelf 


powerful at ſea, becauſe, out of about ſixty veſſels, 
which ſhe computed in her ports, ſhe could put to 
ſea about thirty: of which only one carried ſeventy 
guns. Under Mazarin, the few ſhips we had were 
purchaſed of the Dutch. We were in want of 
officers, ſailors, manufactures, and, in ſhort, every 
thing which is neceſſary in the conſtruction and 
equipment of ſhipping. The King undertook to 
repair the ruinous condition of his marine, and to 
ſupply France with every thing of this kind which 
it wanted, with incredible diligence. Yet, in 1664, 
and 1665, while the Engliſh and Dutch covered 
the Ocean with near three hundred large ſhips of 


(5) June 11. 12, 13. 1666, 
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war, Lewis had not then more than fifteen or ſix- 


teen of the loweſt rates, which the Duke of Beau- 
fort commanded againft the Barbary corſairs; and. 


when the States General preſſed him to join his 


fleet with theirs, there was only a ſingle fire-ſhip | 


in the port of Breſt, which it was ſhameful to ſend: 
out, and which, nevertheleſs, at the repeated ſoli- 
citations of the Dutch, was ſent to them. But 
Lewis XIV uſed his utmoſt efforts to efface the 
ſhame of this in the moſt ſudden and effectual 
manner. 8 

He ſuccoured the State more eſſentially and ho- 
nourably with his land- forces. He ſent them fix 
thouſand men, to defend them againſt the Biſhop 
of Munſter, a warlike Prelate, and their implacable 


enemy, who was gained by Why to I and. 
utch. But Lewis 


ravage the territories of the 
made them pay dear for his aſſiſtance, and treated 
them like a powerful perſon, who ſells his protection 
to opulent merchants. Colbert placed to their ac- 
count not only the pay of theſe troops, but even 
ag them with the expences of an embaſſy ſent 
into England, to negotiate their peace with Charles 
II. Succours. were never given. with. ſo 1ll a grace,. 
nor received leſs gratefully... __ 


The King, having-thus rendered his troops vete- 
rans, formed new Generals in Hungary, Holland, 


and Portugal; and, having obtained ſatisfaction 
and reſpect in Rome, he no longer beheld a ſingle 
Potentate whom he had any reaſon to fear. The 
devaſtation made in England by the plague, the 
burning of London, of which the Catholics were 
unjuſtly accuſed, and the continual prodigality and 
indigence of Charles II, which were as deſtructive 
to his affairs as the contagion, or the fire, placed 
France in perfect ſecurity, with regard to the Eng- 
liſh, The Emperor had not yet recovered that 
ſtrength, which he had loſt in his war againſt the 
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Turks: and Philip IV, King of Spain, being in a 
languiſhing ſtate of body, and his monarchy being 
as feeble as himſelf, Lewis XIV was the only great 
and formidable Monarch: and he was young, rich, 
perfectly well ſerved, implicitly obeyed, and ſhewed 
an impatience to fignalize himſelf, and become a 
conqueror. | 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Conqueſt of Flanders. 


Pportunity ſoon preſented itſelf to a King who 
anxiouſly ſought for it. His father-in-law 
Philip IV died. By his firſt wife, who was the ſiſter 
of Lewis XIII, he had had the princeſs Maria- The- 
reſa, who was married to Lewis XIV ; by which 
marriage the Spaniſh monarchy at laſt came into 
the Houſe of Bourbon, which had ſo long been its 
enemy. By his ſecond marriage with Mary-Anne I 

of Auſtria, he had had Charles Il, a weak and unn 
healthy child, who was the heiF-to his crown, and 
the only one remaining of three male children, of 
which two had died in their infancys Lewis XIV 

pretended, that Flanders and Franche-Comte, which 
were provinces of the kingdom of Spain, ought, 
| according to the laws of theſe provinces, to revert 

1 to his wife, notwithſtanding her renunciation. 

Were the cauſes of Kings determined by the laws 

1 of nations before an impartial tribunal, the affair 
1 3 have been doubtful. f 

wis directed his pretenſions to be examined by 
his Council, and by ſome divines, by whom they 
were declared inconteſtable; but they were pro- 
nounced quite the contrary by the Council and Con- 
feſſor of Philip the fourth's widow. She had one 
very ſtrong argument in her favour, which was an 
expreſs law of Charles V; but very little regard 
was paid to the laws of Charles V, by the Court of 
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One of the pretexts which were alleged by the 
King's Council, was, that the five hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, granted as a dowry with his wife, had 
never been paid: but they forgot, that the dowry 
of Henry the fourth's daughter remained ſtill un- / 
paid as well as this. The altercations between | 
France and Spain were commenced in writings, 
wherein the calculations of a banker, and the ar- 
guments of a lawyer, were amply diſplayed ; but 
reaſons of State were the only reaſons to which any 


mo 
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regard was paid. Tens 
# The King, depending more upon his forces than 
1 his arguments, marched into Flanders, to the ac- 


quiſition of undoubted conqueſts. He was himſelf 
at the head of thirty-five thouſand men; another 
body of eight thouſand was fent towards Dunkirk, 
and another of four thouſand towards Luxembourg. 
Turenne, under him, was the General of his army. 
Colbert had multiplied the reſources neceſſary to 
defray the expencè of theſe troops. Louvois, the 
new Miniſter for military affairs, had made im- 
menſe preparations for the campaign. He diſtri- 
buted magazines of all kinds upon the frontiers, and 
was the firſt who introduced that advantageous me- | 
thod, which the weakneſs of the Government had 
before rendered impracticable, of ſubſiſting the ar- 
mies by means of magazines. Whatever ſiege the 
. King undertook, or on whatever fide he turned bis 
arms, ſuccours and ſubſiſtence were always ready, 
the quarters for the troops marked out, and their 
. marches regulated. Diſcipline, which, by the in- 
flexible auſterity of the Sovereign, was rendered J 
daily more ſevere, kept all the Officers to their duty: - 
and the preſence of a young King, who was the Fl 
idol of his army, rendered the ſtrictneſs of this duty 
not only eaſy, but delightful. The military pre- 
ferment began, for ſome time, to be conſidered as 
an honour much ſuperior to that of birth, * 
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joyed by the cavalry: and the troops, in general, 
were inſpired with new courage by the new maxims: 
in the Government. „ 
The King being poſſeſſed of a Miniſter, and a 
General, whoſe abilities were equally great; who 
were both jealous of each other, and who, for that 


reaſon, ſerved him the better; having alſo an army 


compoſed of the beſt troops in Europe, and hav- 


ing entered into an alliance with Portugal; he, with 


all theſe advantages, attacked a province, which 


was but weakly defended, of a kingdom that was 


depopulated and ruined. He had only his mother- 


in-law to oppoſe ; and ſhe was a weak woman, 
whoſe unhappy Government had rendered the Spa- 


niſh monarchy defenceleſs. Philip the fourth's'wi- 
dow had made her Confeſſor, who was a German 
Jeſuit, named Father Nitard, her Prime Miniſter. 
He was as capable to govern the will of his peni- 
tent, as he was incapable to govern the State; 
having none of the qualities of a Minifter, or a 


Prieſt, except pride and ambition. He had the 


boldneſs one day to tell the Duke of Lerma, even 
before he held the reins of Government, that he 
ought to reſpect him; for that he had his God in his 


hands, and his Queen at his feet, every day. With 


this haughtineſs, which is ſo oppoſite to a truly great 
genius, he ſuffered the treaſury to be without mo- 
ney, the fortifications throughout the kingdom ta 
fall into ruin, and the ports to be without ſhips. 
The troops alſo were without diſcipline, deſtitute 
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and not families, were regarded; which had ſeldom 
been obſerved before. By this means, an Officer, 
tho” of very inconſiderable birth, was encouraged ; 
and, at that time, thoſe of the higheſt rank had'no 
_ cauſe to complain. The infantry, upon which, 
ſince the diſuſe of lances, the whole weight of the 
war had fallen, participated in the advantages en- 
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and theſe troops were to oppoſe an enemy, which 
enjoyed all the advantages Spain wante. 
Ihe art of attacking towns, as it is now prac- 
AM tiſed, was not then brought to perfection, becauſe 
HM the art of fortifying and defending them was not 
3 ſo well underſtood as it is now. The frontiers of 
Spaniſh Flanders were almoſt without fortifications 
or 1 | | | 
ewis had only to preſent himſelf before them : 
he entered Charleroi as he would have entered Pa- 
Tis: Ath and Tournay were taken in two days : 
nor did Furnes, Armentieres, or Courtrai, hold 
out longer (t). He appeared in the trenches before 
Douai (u), and it ſurrendered the next day. 
Liſle (w), the moſt flouriſhing city in all this 
country, the only one that was well fortified, and 
Which had a gariſon of ſix thouſand men, capitu- 
lated after nine days ſiege. The Spaniards had only 
eight thouſand men to oppoſe the victorious troops; 
and the rear of this little army was attacked and cut 
in pieces by the Marquis, afterwards the Marſhal, 
de Crequi (x); and the remainder fled under the 
walls of Mons and Bruſſels, leaving the King a 
conqueror without fighting. 
This campaign being made in the midſt of the 
greateſt plenty of every thing ; and its ſucceſs be- 
ing ſo ſudden, and ſo eaſy; it appeared rather like 
a tour made by the Court for their diverſion : and 
pleaſures of every kind, and all the luxury of the 
table, were then introduced into our armies, even. 
at the very time when diſcipline was improving. 
The Officers did their duty much more exactly, 
but their conveniencies were much greater, than 
formerly. Marſhal Turenne, for a long time, was 
ſerved in the field only upon plates of iron, The 
Marſhal d'Humieres was the firſt, who, at the ſiege 


(t) July 6. 1667, (u) Auguſt 17. (u.] Auguſt 27. 
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of Arras, in 1658, was ſerved in filver in the 
trenches, and had ragouts and entremets ſerved up 
to his table. But, in this campaign of 1667, wherein 
a young King, who loved grandeur and magni- 
ficence, diſplayed that of his Court in the fatigues 
of war, every one was emulous, in imitation of 
the royal example, to ſhew his taſte and grandeur, 
in his table, his dreſſes, and his equipages. This 
luxury, which is a certain ſign of riches in a great 
kingdom, and is frequently the cauſe of ruin in a 
little State, was nevertheleſs but inconſiderable, 
compared to what we have ſeen fince. The.King, 
his Generals, and his Miniſters, went to the ren- 
dezvous of the army on horſeback z whereas, now, 
there is not even a Captain of horſe, nor the Secre- 
tary of a General Officer, who does not go in his 
poſt-chaiſe, more commodiouſly, and in greater 
tranquillity, than in making a viſit formerly from 
one part of Paris to another. 


The delicacy of the Officers did not then pre 
vent them from appearing in the trenches with the 
ſecurity of the helmet and cuiraſs: of which the 
King himſelf gave an example, by going thus into 
the trenches before Douai and Liſle. This prudent 
precaution has preſerved the lives of many great 
men. But it has ſince been too much neglected by 
young men, who are not over-robuſt, and who, 
tho” effeminate, are ful] of courage, and ſeem to 
be more afraid of fatigue than danger. 

The rapidity of theſe conqueſts filled Bruſſels 
with alarms; and the citizens began to remove their 
effects to Antwerp. The conqueſt of all Flanders 
might have been the work of a ſingle campaign. 
The King only wanted a ſufficient number of troops 
to gariſon the towns which were every-where ready 
to ſurrender to his arms. Louvois adviſed his Ma- 
jeſty to put ſtrong gariſons in the towns already 
taken, and to fortify them. Vauban, one of thoſe 
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eat men, and oreat genius's, which ! in 
this age for the ſervice of Lewis XIV, was directed 
to conſtruct theſe fortiſications; which he did ac- 

-cording to his own new method, which is now be- 
come a rule to all our good Engineers. People 
were aſtoniſhed to behold towns ſurrounded by 
works, which were almoſt even with the open coun- 
try. High and menacing fortifications were only 
ſo much the more expoſed to deſtruction from the 
artillery; and the more he made them level, the 
leſs liable they were to be deſtroyed or taken. He 
conſtructed the citadel of Lifle upon theſe prin- 
eiples. In France, the government of a city had 


never yet been ſeparated from that of the fortreſs: 


but an example of this was now given in favour of 
Vauban; who was the firſt Governor of a citadel. 
We may farther obſerve here, that the firſt plan 
of fortiſication after this method, which is to be 
ſeen in the gallery of the n was for 9 for- 
Aeon of Liſll GQ. 

The King haftened to een, 40 receive the 
ens of his people, the adorations of his 
courtiers and miſtreſſes, and to partake in the 
pleaſure of you enen which he gave to 


4: his Court. 
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CHAPTER, vin. 


The conqueſt nk F be and: 
the peace of A I- Chapelle. 


(HE Court v was - inticely engaged in IIS ," 
vu when in the month 9 Januar . 2 "A 
ſeverity of winter, the world a8 florida 
hold troops marching on. all ſide 9 pO =_ "i 
fome another, thro the roads % Champagne, in- 
the three Biſhopricks. Trains of artillery and am- 
munition waggons appeared, under divers pretences, 
in the roads which lead from Champagne into Bur- 
gundy. This part of Frange Was univerſally-in- 
motion, yet the ca e intirely unknown. ; The neigb- 
bouring nations, as being intereſted, therein, and ö 
the Court, thro” curioſity, formed various con- 
jectures upon it: Germany was alarmed; but the” 
real motive to all theſe preparations, and theſe irre- 
gular marches, was unknown to all the World. 
Secrecy in a conſpiracy, was never better obſerved 
than in this enterprize of Lewis XIV, Who, at 
laſt, on the ſecond of Februazy, quitted. St. Ger- 
mains, being accompanied by the young Duke d En- 
guien, ſon of the "Great Conde, and: ſome athers of - * 4 
his Court; the reſt of the Officers being with the 
troops. He went on horſeback, br in a very 
hort time, arrived. at Dijon ;, and twenty thouſand: 
men, collected from twenty different places, ap- 
en at the ſame Jong! in ir; ene few 
ves (3426681 a bone 2942 : 
1 | ' leagues | 
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agues es from Beſancon, having at their head the 
5 Conde, CN Bee ieutenant-General 
was his friend Bouteville- Montmorency, who was 
become Duke of Luxembourg, and who had always 
been attached to him in his good or bad fortune. 
Luxembourg had been inſtructed in the art of war 
under Conde ; and, by force of merit, he obliged 
the King to employ him, though he did not love 
1 had a ſhare in this unforeſeen enter- 
prize: the Prince of Conde was jealous of the glory 
of Turenne; and Louvois, of his favour with the 
King: Conde's jealouſy was that of an Hero, and 
Louvois that of a Miniſter. The Prince, being Go- 
vernerof Burgundy, which joins toFranche-Comte, 
formed the deſign to make himſelf maſter of that 
province in the winter, in leſs time than Turenne 
the ſummer before had conquered French Flanders. 
Nile immediately communicatedhis deſign to Louvois, 
who entered into it with eagerneſs, in order to ren- 
dier Turenne unneceſſary, and, at the ſame time, 


tt ſerve his maſter. MAN 
This province, which was then poor enough with 
regard to money, but was | exceeding fruitful and 
populous, forty leagues in length, and twenty in 
- breadth, was not only called Franche, or free, but 
really was ſo. The Kings of Spain were rather its * 
- protectors than its maſters. And tho? the province 
| belonged to the government of Flanders, it depend- 
ed but very little upon it. The whole adminiſtra- 
tion was divided and diſputed between the Parlia- 
ment and the Governor of Franche-Comté. The 
people enjoyed great privileges, and were always 
reſpected by the Court of Madrid, which paid a de- 
ference to a province jealous of its rights, and in 
the neighbourhood of France. No people ever 
lived under a more gentle Government; nor was 
any people ever more ſtrongly attached to its So- 
3 | vereigns. 
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Ch. 8. LEWIS XIV. 113 
vereigns. Their love for the Houſe of Auſtria con- 
tinued even for two generations; though this might” 
rather be called the love of their libęrties. 
In ſhort, Franche-Comte, tho* poor, was hap- 
py; and as it was a kind of republic, it was not 
without factions: and notwithſtanding what is ſaid 
by Peliſſon, force was not the only means uſed to 
ſubject this province. 5 
Some of the principal inhabitants, by promiſes 5 
and preſents, were gained at firſt ; particularly, the 
Abbe John de Batteville, the brother of him, who, 
Having inſulted the French Embaſſador at London, 
had, by that outrage, cauſed the humiliation of the 
Spaniſh- Auſtrian branch. This Abbe, who bad 
formerly been an Officer, then a Carthuſian, after- 
wards a Turk, and at laſt an Eccleſiaſtic, had the 
promiſe of Grand Dean, and other benefices. The 
Governor's nephew, Count de St. Amour, was 
alſo corrupted ; nor did the Governor himſelf at 
lat prove inflexible. Some of the Counſellors of 
their Parliament were likewiſe purchaſed at no very 
conſiderable expence. _ Theſe ſecret intrigues were” 


no ſooner commenced than they were ſupported by : 


twenty thouſand men; and Beſangon, the capital 
of the province, was inveſted by the Prince of 
Condè. Luxembourg appeared alſo before Salins ; 
and the next day both theſe places ſurrendered. 
The only article of capitulation deſired for the ſur- 
render of Beſangon, was the preſervation of an holy 
ſhrowd, which was very highly revered in that 
city: and this Gg was granted them without 
difficulty. The King arrived at Dijon; and Lou- 
vois, who had ſecretly repaired to the frontiers, to 
direct all theſe marches, came to inform him, that 
theſe two places had been beſieged and taken. The 
King immediately haſtened to appear, where for- 
tune did every thing in his favour. 
He marched in perſon to beſiege Dole, which 
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Pes reputed ſtrong, and was commanded by the 
Count de Montrevel, who, through a certain great- 


neſs of ſoul, was faithful to the Spaniards, whom he 
"hated:;' and to the Parliament, which he deſpiſed. 


E © His gariſon conſiſted only of four hundred ſoldiers 
4 And citizens; and he nevertheleſs dared to make a 
"defence. © The trenches, which were not carried 
on in form, were ſcarce opened, when a croud of 
: eee who had followed the King, ran 
to attack the counterſcarp, wherein they made a 
lodgment. The Prince of Conde, whoſe courage 
was rendered calm and unruffled by age and expe- 
_ Hence, ſupported them properly, and joined them 
in their danger, to extricate them out of it. The 


ral 
: 
N . 


"Prince was preſent in all places, accompanied by 
his fon z and afterwards came to give an account 
. ofevyery thing to the King, as though he had been 
= an Ofc er who had his fortune to make; The 


Monarch in his Court, than any impetuous ar- 
_. Jour, Which was then not neceſſary. All the cere- 
mionial of St. Germains was obſerved. He had an 


-apartment for his. repoſe, his great Officers to wait 


upon him, courſes regularly ſerved to his table, and 
| s, all within his tent: nor was the 
* dignity of the throne in any thing laid aſide, except 


in having his General Officers and Aids-de-Camp- 


Ane at his table. He, in the toils of war, did not 
mewꝛ the impetuous courage of Francis I, and Hen- 


y IV, who fought all the various ſpecies of danger. 
* He was ſatisfied in not fearing them himſelf, and 


in engaging all others to precipitate themſelves 
therein, with ardour, to ſerve him. He entered 
Dole (⁊) at the end of four days ſiege, and twelve 
Jays after his departure from St. Germains : and, 


in ſhort, in leſs than three weeks all Franche-Com- 
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tte w ſubjefted- 0 bim. The Council of Spaid, 
being aſtoniſhed and incenſed at the little reſiſtance 


that was made, wrote to the Governor; That the 
King of France, inſtead of going in perſon, 


„ might as well have ſent his ehe to take pot- 

* ſeſſion of the province 

Such good fortune, and fach! ent nn item, 
roofed Europe from its lethar 

began to raiſe troops, and the | 

| in motion. The Switzers, who 0 the nei 

bours of F ranche-Comtẽ, and whoſe ſole g 


deir liberty an to treinble for it The reſt of 


E liable to be invaded the enſuing ſpring: 
1 the Dutch, to whom it had always appeared of 


conſequence to have the French for their friends, 


dreaded the having them for their neighbours, Spain 
now had recourſe to theſe very Hollanders, and was, 
in fact, protected by this little nation, which before 


it had only e and conſidered 1 a W 


rebels. 1 
 Hollatid was eres * Jotnk: 46: Wine! id, 
at the age of twenty-five, had been elected Grand 


Penſionary. He regarded the liberties of his coun . 


try as much as his perſonal grandeur: agreeable to 


| the frugality and modeſty of his republic, he had 


only one man and one maid- ſervant, and, upon all 
occaſions, walked on foot through the ſtreets of the 


Hague, while, in the negotiations of Europe, his 
name was numbered with thoſe of the moſt power- _ 


ful monarchs : he was indefatigable'in buſineſs, and 


ſhewed great order, prudence, and application, in 
the management of affairs; yet, tho' an excellent 


citizen, and a great politician, he was nevertheleſs. 


afterwards very unfortunate. _ 

He contracted a friendſhip, which i is Uncommon 
among Miniſters of State, with Sir William Temple, 
the Engliſh Embaſſador at the Hague. Temple 


was a philoſopher, who united buſineſs with * 
ture. 


71 Emperor 
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ture. Tho” Biſhop Burnet has reproached him with 
atheiſm, he was a very good man, was born with 
_ -the genius of a wiſe republican, loved Holland as 
- his on country, | becauſe it was free, and was as 
| _ jealous of its liberties as the Grand Penſionary him- 
= ſelf. Theſe two Stateſmen united with the Count 
1 de Dhona, the Embaſſador of Sweden, in order to 
ſtop the progreſs of the King of France. © 
Ihe rapidity: of the events which happened about 
© - this period, is what chiefly diſtinguiſhes it. Flanders, 
which we call French Flanders, had been taken in 
three months, Franche-Comtẽ in three weeks; and 
the treaty between Holland, England, and Sweden, 
E to preſerve the balance of Europe, and put a ftop 
5 to the ambition of Lewis XIV, was propoſed and 
2 concluded in five days. e 47, 
Lewis XIV was filled with indignation, to be- 
hold ſuch a little State as Holland forming deſigns 
dt, ſet bounds to his conqueſts, and be the arbiter of 
Kings; and his indignation was increaſed, when he 
found, that this little State was able to do this. Such 
an enterprize of the United Provinces was an out- 
rage he could not bear, tho' he affected to diſregard 
it 3 and, frm that time, he meditated revenge. 
Notwithſtanding his ambition, his power, and his 
Tages be © yi 3 ſtorm which ſeemed to be 
Tiling in all parts of Europe, by propoſing a peace 
Himſelf. France and Spain Reed upon AER Olin 
pelle, as the place to hold the conferences; and, 
tor mediator, chofe the new Pope, Roſpiglioſi, who 


_wanmct Clement I. 
Ihe Court of Rome, to conceal its real weakneſs 
under an appearance of credit, ſought, by all man- 

ner of means, to be the arbiter of Europe; in which 
deſign it had not beeri able to ſucceed in the Pyre- 
nean treaty : but it at leaſt appeared to have gained 
this in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. A Nuncio 
was ſent to the congreſs, to be the ſhadow of an 

ES; FG | Pen arbiter 
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The Hollanders, who had long been jealous of 
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arbiter between the ſhadows of Plenipotentiaries. 


their glory, refuſed. to divide the honour of con- 
cluding what 1 had commenced. All the nego- 
tiations were really carried on at St. Germains, by 
means of their Embaſſador Van Beunning, What- _ 
was privately granted by him, was ſent to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, to be ſigned in form by the Miniſters aſ- 
ſembled at the congreſs. . Who would, thirty years, 
before, have imagined, that a citizen of Holland 
ſhould force France and Spain to receive his m 
diation? Corb 

This Van-Beunning, who was a Burgomaſter of 
Amfterdam, had the vivacity of a; Frenchman, 
joined to the pride of a Spaniard, He, upon every 
occaſion, took a pleaſure in ſhocking the imperious 
grandeur of the King; and, to the tone of ſuperio- 
rity, which the Miniſters of France began to aſſume, 
he oppoſed republican inflexibility. Mill yon not 
truſt to the King's word? ſaid Monſieur de Lionne 
to him, in a conference. I don't. know, what the 
King will do, replied Van-Beunning; but I know 
_ what he can do. In ſhort, a peace was concluded (a), 
in an authoritative manner, by a Burgomaſter, at 
the Court of the moſt ſuperb of monarchs ; by which 
the King was forced to reſtore Franche - Comtẽ. 
The Hollanders would have been much better 
pleaſed, if he had reſtored Flanders, and ſo have de- 
livered them from ſo formidable a neighbour,; But 
all the nations of- Europe thought the King ſhewed 
ſufficient moderation, in relinquiſhing Franche- 
Comte. He, in the mean time, gained more by 
keeping the towns of Flanders; and he opened the 
gates of Holland, whoſe deſtruction he meditated 
at the very time when he ſee med to comply with all 
1124, "90200; May he: 36680 7 - 
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"The th; of Lei xIV. re 
- conqueſt of Holland, 


3 F EwIS XIV, compelled, for Gme ü 8 to 
== remain in peace, continued, as he had begun, 
I q eee, to fortify, and adbra; his kingdom. 
3 He owed that an abſolute-monarch, ons — _ 
diſpoſed, may effect eye thing. He only 
e le ſuece b ir che alnliniftration was 
2s rapid a8 his conqueſts had been. It was really 
| Whilderful to behold the fea-ports, - which before 
were deferted, and in ruins,” now ſurrounded by 
Works which were at once both their ornament and 
their defence; filled alſo with ſhips and mariners, - 
and containing already near ſixty — men of war. 
New colonies, under the protection of his flag, 
were ſent from all parts into America, the Eaſt-In- 
dies, and to the coaſts of Africa. In the mean time, 
J thouſand men were employed in France, un- 
der his immediate inſpection, in the conſtruction 
- of immenſe edifices, and in the exerciſe of all 
4 thoſe arts which architecture introduces. And, in 
the” interior of his Court and capital, the — 
and more ingenious arts acquired France that 
and elegance, of which the preceding ages 
ere idea. Literature fouriſhed. She "wor 
of the ſchools was corrected by good: ſenſe 


and good taſte, But a full account'of-the glory 


% 


Ir 


ch „ 


and happineſs 6. the i nation: + ſhall ba: given. in its 
4 80 place in this hiſtory: here: we ee thank: 
only of general or military affairs. n 
Portugal, about this time, ben en extrabr- 
ö B ſcene to Europe. Don Alphonſo, Who was 
an unworthy ſon of the happy Don John of Bra- 
ganza, reigned over that een He was fu-. 
rious, and impotent. His wife, who was a daugh-- 
ter of the Duke de Nemours, being in love with 
Don Pedro, Alphonſo's brother, formed a deſign 
to dethrone her huſband, and eſpouſe her lover. 
Her huſband's barbarity juſtified the audaciquſneſs of 
this attempt. His ſtrength of * was more than 
common. He had publicly kept à miſtreſs, by 
whom he had had a child, which he acknowleged? 
: and he had long cohabited with the Queen. She, 
nevertheleſs, accuſed him of impotence; and, hav- 
ing by her prudent conduct obtained that autho- 
4F rity in the kingdom which her huſband had Joſt by 
| his furious behaviour, ſhe cauſed him to be con- 
fined; after which ſhe ſoon obtained a bull from 
Rome to eſpouſe her brother-in-law. It is not ſur- 


priſing, that Rome ſhould this bull: but it 
is ſo, that thoſe who are vat em 


powerful ſhould, ne- 
vertheleſs, have occaſion for i 7 RR event, which 
only cauſed à revolution in the royal family, and 
not in the kingdom of Portugal, producing no 
change in the affairs of Europe, deſerves our no- 
tice in this place only for its ſingularit. 
France, ſoon after (a), received a King, who 
quitted his throne in a different manner. Ku 
ftimir, King of Poland, renewed the example of 
Queen Chriſtina. Wearied by the fatigues and f 
perplexities of Government, and deſirous to Jive in 
an happy tranquillity, he choſe a retreat at Paris 
in the Abbey of St. mains, of which he was Ab⸗ 


bot. Patis, which, for ſome years, had been-the . 
| feat 
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2 of al the arts, was a. « delight 1 to a 
King, who' ſought the ſweets of ſociety, and was 
a lover of learning. He had been a Jeſuit, and a 
Cardinal, before he was a King ; and, being 1 
8 diſguſted with oyalty and the Church, he now 
| ſought only to live in à philoſophical. retirement, 
and would never permit the title of Maje y t. be 
5 | Siven him at Paris. EY 
1 7 But a more intereſting affair, at this time” com- 
mandled che attention of all the Chriſtian Princes. 
The Turks; leſs formidable indeed than und 
the Mahomets, the Selims, and the. Solimans, bu 
ſtill dangerous and formidable through our divi- 
ions, had, for two years, beſieged Candy W ith all 
the forces of their Empire: and it appeared gubt- 
ful, upon this occa ion, which to admire. moſt; 
the long and vigorous defence made by the, Vene - 
©. tians/oritheir being abandoned by the other, Po- f 
tcttentates of Europe. e Bib? 

IT Thetimes were y changed; Wen Chiiich./ 
WY] dom was in a ſtate of barbarity, "a Pope, or ee 
Monk, could engage millions of Chriſtians to go an 

oombat the Mahometans'in their own Empire; and 
the nations of Europe were exhauſted both of men 
and money, for the conqueſt of the wretched and 
barren province of Judæa: but now, though the 
ile of Candy, which was reputed the en of 
Chriſtendom againſt the infidels, was overpowered 
by ſixty thouſand Turks; yet the powers of Europe 
i TIC the loſs with indifference. The gallies 
of a, and a few of the -Pope's, were the only 
force which defended this: republic againſt the Ot-, 
toman Empire. The Senate of Venice, whoſe im- 
potence was as great as its wiſdom, was unable, 
with mercenary troops, and ſuch weak I | 


ved 


to reſiſt the Grand Viſier Kiuperli, who was a 
3 and a better General; W 
* 12 ur- 
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Turkiſh Empire, , the head of formidal le forcess 
. The King, in vain, ſet td tie r poieern if Fu | 


rope an example for the relief of Candy. His gal- 
lies, and the new ſhips Which he had J built in 
ts port of Toulon, ſailed thither with ſeven thou-. 
| ſand men, under the command of the Duke de 
Beaufort; but this ſuccour Was inſufficient in ſo 
imminent a danger, becauſe this generoſity of the 
E Was not imitated by any other nation” in 


Euro I 
_. aw b Peulllade, 3 5 a private Bad of Fransen 5 
performed an action upon this occaſion, of which 
there was no example but in the times of Chivalry. 
He brought near three hundred Gentlemen to the 
relief of Candy, at his own expence, tho he was 
yo rich. Had any other nation of Europe given 
equal to this brought by Feuillade, it is 
— Candy would have been ſaved. But this 
ſuccour 5 ſerved to retard the taking of it ſome 
days, and to be the cauſe of unneceſſary I rr 
The Duke of Beaufort was flain in 4 fall; and 
Kiuperli at laſt (5), by capitulation, entered the 
: place, which was now no Benn than an heap 'of 
ruins. © 
The Turks, in this fit oge, hand mengen 
ſuperior to the Chriſtians 8 in the knowlege of 
the military art, The largeſt cannons, which had 
w been ſeen in-Europe, were caſt in their camp,” 
hey, for the firſt-time, drew parallel lines in che 
trenches; and we are obliged to them for the know - 
lege of this; but they were themſelves indebted 
for it to an Italian Engineer. It is certain, at 
ſuch conquerors as che Furks, who had experience, 
courage, riches, . and that conſtancy in fatigues, 
e Was then 9 e ad b 
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| F conquered 3 3 made ts. ma- 
ſters of Rome, in a very Hort time. But the Weak 
8 uo. they had aſterwards, their bad | 


en. | and tl © exxor of 8 I N 
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France, ſhe — too pron: a: on- 
dence in the ſecurity of -treaties, and the advan- 
Lanes. of; an immenſe commerce: in proportion as 
her, al armaments. became; diſciplined! and in- 
--vincible,, her land: forces were poor and contempti- 
ble. Their cayalry was compoſed. only of citizens, 
who never. quitted ele houſes; and paid men, 
whom they got out of the. 0 fe of the people, to 
do the duty tor. them. The. infantry. was nearly 
upon the ſame. PUPS: The Officers, and even 
_ the Governors of the ortified towns, were either 
boys, or the relations of Burgomaſters, brought up 
in inactivity and inexperience, and regarding their 
"vx in the ſame light in which Prieſts regard their 
nefices, The Penſioner John de Witt uſed his 
endeavours to correct. theſe/abuſes ; but he did not 
+ | 5K ith ſufficient vigatr.. and reſolution TW which 
2 one of tho great faults ↄf this republiſaang. 
The firſt thing neceſſary to be done, was tade- 
5 England — its alliance with Holland. The 
United-Provinces 1 once deprived of this ſup- 
port, their de ppeared inevitable. Lewis 
XIV did not find i it difhoule + to eng age Charles I in 
His: deſigns. The Engliſh: King wes} not, indeed, 
ſhewn himſelf very ſenſible of Is diſhonour which 


Nis reign and nation had * in the wanne | 


22 of 


— * * 


of histhipe; even in the Than | | 
fleet. He breathed neither x conqueſts 
"his paſſion was —_— to enjoy; is 2 and 
reign wich a powerleſs confirained-:: and to flatter 
this diſpoſitions: therefore: was the moſt effectual 


way to ſeduee him. „ Who, to have money, 


Charles, who could never ger an⁰ | 
_ nt of his Parliament. bs dent — 
8 4 f two: Kings, was imparted, in 
France, only to Madame, the ſiſter of 'Charſes II 
and wife 2 the King's Oy t6 
Turenne, and tor Louvois. \ BL Ou. 
A Princeſs, of twenty- ſix years of age, e 
5 Plenjpotentiary for the concluſion of this treaty with 
King Charles. The pretence for her going into 
| England: whs @' tour, Which the King determined 
to make, in his new 
0 _— The pomp and of the antient 
of Allafidivet 2 the ſplendor of this tour: 
* on or followed, by chirty 
| men; eur of which were 'deftined-; to 
| riſons in the conquered eduntries, 
others to work upon the fortifications, and dthers 
1 2 level the roads. The — — with him the 
Queen his wiſe, and all the rinceſſes, and moſt 
1 E475 Ladies, in bis Court. adameſhone in 
the midſt of tbem; and her heart wus elated with 
the pleaſure, and the glory, of all this prepatation, 
which was made only upon her account The 
y appeared tobe one continued entertainment, 
. tom Saint Germaims to Lille. FA 
„The King, who was deſirous to galn the affec- 
tions of his ne ſubjects, and to darale the eyes of 
his neighb every-· where proſuſe in his li- 


2 


phbours. | was 
8 - beraligiews! and gold and diamonds were laviſhed 


8 E E The Princes Henrietta 
| G 2 | embarked 


Hos needed only to peaks Propmied a great ſum. to 


towards Dunkirk | 


5 — — etence tu the honour of 
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e mi 0 d diverſions. hou r 
4 The lone 1 — who died worn and 
4 in en 9 


_ treaty. %. nk the area France and- England, 
in the ſame manner as Flanders had been divided 
with the Dutch in — — 6 3 
enemies, are perpetu ng, i 
are a eee —— e Ae. 
mour o approaching enterprize began to be 
ſpread; but Europe liſtened to it in began #1 
Emperor being engaged i in the ſeditions of Hu 1 
Sweden lulled aſſeep by negotiations, and 
being always weak, dre and ſſow ; a dee 
and unlimited career was given to the ambition of 
Lewis XIV. 18010 18 r nen, mo off Hy 07 
Holland, to complete its misfortune; was divi- 
ded into two-factions:; one, of rigid republicans, 
to whom the leaſt ſnadow of deſpotio power ap- 
pe axed a monſter, contrary to the laws of humanity: 
the other, of moderate republicans, who wert for 
reinſtating in the poſts of his anceſtors the young 
Prince of Orange, who ese Hufes 
brated, under the name of William the Third. 
The Grand John · de Witti and Cotne - 
lius his brother, were ar the. head of the rigid par- 
tiſans of liberty ; but the party of the young Prince 
began to ptevail: and the Republic, being thus 
d in its domeſtic diſſenſions than atten 


ure to is anger, contributed tots on ruin. 
9 Lewis 


N , ts 
3 Þ # 1. + # Oy 


cn. | ens n 5 


but alſo rar Beer of: ne, and Van- 
Gaalen, that Biſhop of Nluster who thirſted for 
wars, was greedy! 0 of ſpoils, and _— a 
ene o Uanders. | Lewis had | 
aſſiſted them againſt this Biſhop; but now he 
united with him, - for their: defirudion.”- Sweden, 
which had joined the Dutch in 1668, to put Top 2 
to progreſſes which did not concern them, now 
when they were menaced wich ruin, . 
them and renewed- her antient alliance with 
rance; in conſideration of the uſual ſubſidies. +: 
I is Gingular, and deſerves to be remarked, * 
among all the enemies, which were gol to fall 
upon. This little „there was not one 
any pretence for a war. The enterprise in- 
deed, be juſtly compared to the league between 
wis XII, the Emperor Maximilian, and the King 
of, Spain, who had ee planned the deſtruction 
3 Faun 8 | 


F * # > Jy = wy. # 
# ui in 4 » * ” * 


wrote to the King, * ning bib — d 
to tell them, 11%; ta the great preparations he was 
were really deſtined againſt them, his an- 
tient and faithful Allies ? wherein they had offend- 
ed him? and what reparation he expected? He 

replied, That he ſhould employ his troops in ſuch 
4 manner as his dignity might demand, which 

2 15 not him to give anaccourit of it to 
c any one! All the reafon given by his Miniſters 
Was, that the Dutch Eazette Fad been too inſolent; 
and: becauſe. Van-Beunning was ſaid to have ſtruck 
a medal, injurious to Lewis is XIV. Van-Beun ä 
chriſtened name was Jen. A taſte for wottoes 
and devices prevailed at that time in France. I he 
ſun had been given as a device to Lewis XIV, 
with theſe words; Nec 3 impor. It Was * 

N e that 
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; clit Ven Bei nin re 
F er N br a; wi che worn {I 

11 NA #1 at' ear 

Rae 9] 5 57 ep 92 "The 


is medal never really e 2 

Seats tes, 8 55 cauſed" a Medal tö be Truck.” in 
er they al exprefſet] all the 1 atchieve- 

S Thus: emtydatis 

4 Jen) 1 e 4 9 2 "Vindicata 


1 the 2 FA 8 
e DIE Which the) 
hid not ache w [rerthihel they ca ed tus medal 
ed, to appeaſe Lewis AV. e 
The King 'of Eng find, on Bis ſide, reproached 
chem wi 8 kreppect, in Bot directing their fleet to 
> before an Engliſh ip: 18 50 Nb 
egard to a Cerkain Pictute, u 
Fitt, "the brother” n e 
the attributes of a pn 
Ain the back-grou 
—E—_— Cornelius 40 Wi 


* 10 8 Ya fare in the mc ; 
mis again LED wad permitted this trifling = 


memorial of his po but the e which v 
Ina manger niet, poſited. bas a chamber 
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3 bo ov — which has —— — $5900. W. 
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liſh 


* e. 8 did. not 2 . 
What theſe ragriſb pooling (ces tablenux' trompeurs ) 
were. In reality, it never in the: leaſt entered into 
their thaughts, that it it concerned” this portrait of 
one of their. gititizens, nor did they We e 
this could be a pretence for declariag war. 

All that human prudence and ambition are abe 
bie at {contriving: for the deſtruction of a nation, 
was. prepared by Lewis IV. And we have no 
example, in all hiſtory, of ſuch formidable pre · 
parutibns for ſo inconfiderable an enterprize : for, 
among all the conquerors who” Have tubj jected any 
part of the world; noione ever | viz veſts 
with ſo many re „nor ſo much money; 
as were by Lewis NIV, to ſubject this 
little State of the United · Provinces. Fifty millions, 
which makes ninety- ſeven millions of the preſent 
e ano 9s were . in the preparations. 
Tn of . gu: 2 oined che Engliſh fleet 
% n hundred Gail; The „with his brother, 
appeal 8 panifly Flanders and 
Holland; near Maeſtricht and Ch at che 

head of upwards of one hundred and twelve thou- 

ſand men. The Biſhop of Munſter, and the EleQtor 
of Cologne,” had near twenty! tboufund. Tie Ge. 
nerals of the King's army were, Condé and Tu- 
renne 1 commended under chen 
Vauban was to conduct the ſiegest Loubeis 
peared „ His uſual vigilance! 
finer, and, at the fame time, à bettef diſeiphined 
army, had never been ſen.” Ii Particular, the 
King's houſhold troops, WT reformed, made 
1 mi rance cr W 
DNR | . 
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hundred Gentlemen; among whom, there were 
many young cadets, without pay, ſubject, with the 
reſt, to the regular duty of the ſervice: two hun- 
dred light horſe, two hundred gendarmes, five hun- 
dred muſqueteers; all chofen Gentlemen, in the 
flower of their youth: twelve companies of gen- 
darmerie, which were afterwards augmented to ſix- 
teen; even the yeomen of _ accompanied 
the King, and his regiments of French and Switz- 
ers mounted guard before his houſe, or. before his 
tent. Theſe troops, which, in general, were'co- 


vered with gold and filver, were, at once, an object | 


both of terror and admiration,” in the eyes of a 
people to whom magnificence of every kind was 
intirely unknown. A diſcipline, more ſtrict than 
formerly, had introduced new order among the 
troops. There were, as yet, no inſpectors of the 
cavalry and infantry, which we have ſince had. 
Two perſons only were appointed to do this ſer- 
vice. Martinet, at that time, brought the infantry 
under the diſcipline in which it ſtill continues: the 
Chevalier de Fourilles did the ſame thing in the 
cavalry. Martinet, about a year before, had in- 
troduced the bayonet into ſome few regiments ; 
befote which time, it had never been uſed in a ge- 
neral and uniform manner. This laſt effort of mi- 
litary invention, which, perhaps, is the moſt ter- 
rible of all others, tho known before, was. but little 
practiſed; becauſe the uſe of pikes, as yet, pre- 
vailed. He alſo modelled the conſtruction of cop- 
per boats, which might be eaſily tranſported from 
one place to another, upon carriages, or upon mules. 
The King, being morally ſure of ſucceſs and glory, 
with ſo many advantages, carried with him an hi- 
ſtorian, to write a relation of his victories: this was 
Peliſſon, whoſe genius enabled him to write well, 
but did not prevent him from flattering his 2 
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We ſhall ſay ml dn asd in 


the fine arts. e e n 
What ſtill 8 fall of the Dutch was, 
that the Marquis of Louvois had bought up among 


them a great part of the ammunition deſigned to 
deſtro them; rr had thus greatly unfurniſhed: 
their magazines. It. is not at all ing that 
merchants ſold theſe — — of 
war, ſince they every day ſell them to their enemies 
during the hoteſt ns. It is well known what 
anſwer a merchant of that country made onet ta 
the Prince Maurice, who reprimanded him for car - 
rying on ſuch. a trade: My Lord, i it were: 
by ſea, to driue a profitable. trade with hell, I won 
venture o g and burn my. ſails here... But what is 
ſurpriſing is, that it has appeared in print, that the 
Marquis d de Louvois went to Holland himſelf dif- 
gi uiſed, to conclude theſe bargains. How cauld 
ney imagine an adventure ſo. foil placed. o on 
gerous, and ſo needleſs? * ei Abi not! 
Againſt Turenne, Conde, fas < Ne Vas 
ban, an hundred and thirty thouſand; ſoldiers, = I 
prodigious train of artillery, and plenty of mi 
with which attempts were made to corrupt the fi- 
delity of the Governors of the enemy s towns, all 
that Holland had to oppoſe was a young Prince of 
a weak conſtitution, who had never ſeen a ſiege, 
nor a battle, and about twenty - five thouſand bad fob. " 
diers, ; Prince William of Orange, aged twenty- 
two years, had been elected Captain- General of t 
forces, by the almoſt unanimous voice of — 2 
and: 3 de Witt had conſented. to it throꝭ neceſſity. 
The Prince of Orange, under the phlegmatic diſ- 
poſition of a Dutchman, had a ſtrong ambition, 
and an ardent chirſt of glory, which afterwards ap- 
peared upon all occaſions in his conduct, but never 


in his converſation. His temper Was cold and ſe- 


* 
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f Holland, Cologne, and Flanders. He diftributed 


trating: his courage, which n e's 
his body, which was. weak and languiſhing, ſup- 
port fatigues that were ſuperior to his ſtrength; He 
Was cour To OBO . nv | 
out m with a legmatic obſtinacy rer 
5 with the pleaſures attendant. upon great- TR 
neſs, or even thoſe annexed to humanity ;':and; in. 
S e . ching, the contrafy of Lewis | = 


He was at firſt unable to ſtop the nene dich 
burſt in upon his country; his forces were too in- 
conſiderable, and even his power was limited by 
the States. The French army fell ſuddenly upon 
Holland, which none would ſuccour. The im- 
prudent Duke of Lorrain, who attempted to raiſe 
forces, and join his fortunes to thoſe of this xepub- || 
lic, beheld the whole province of Lorrain feiged: by 
the French troops, with the ſame facility that Avig- 8s 
non is ſeized, when the We are at eee 1 
with the Pope. 0 11 | 

The King cool his troops to e towards 
the Rhine, in thoſe provinces which border upon 


money in all the villages, to repair the damages 


which would be done by his troops: and if -any b | 


Gentleman came to make complaints, he was fure 
to receive a preſent. A perſon being ſent from tie 

Governor of the Low Countries, to make com- 
plaints concerning ſome diſorders committed by the 
troops, the King, with his own hands, gave him 
his portrait, enriched with diamonds, valued at 
more than twelve thouſand livres. Such a beha- * 
viour drew upon him the admiration of the people, L | 
and increaſed the dread of his powW er. 
FThe King was at the head of his houſhold troops, Bp 
and others which were eſteemed the choiceſt-of his & | 
* —I mm thouſand _ — I 
| urenne 
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Conde had the command of another army as ſtrong 
as this. The other troops, ſometimes commanded 

Luxembourg, and ſometimes by Ohamillli, were 
to compoſe ſeparate” armies, 'as atraBion mist e. 
tions were commenced by the hege-of fouritowns: = 
at onee, whoſe: names, were it not upon this oe 
eaſion, would not deſerve to be mentioned in hi- 
ſtory: theſe towns were Rhinberg, Orſoi, Weſel, 
and Burick; and they were taken almoſt as ſoon 
as inveſted? Rhinberg did not wait the firing of a 
ſingle cannon; for, as the King himſelf beſieged it, 
to be the more certain of taking it, the Lieutenant 
of the place, who was an Iriſhman, named Doſſary, 
had been corrupted; and, after being guilty of the 
baſeneſs to ſell himſelf, had the imprudence to re- 
tire to Maeſtricht, where the Prince of Orange pu- 
niſhed him with dea. 

All thoſe towns which bordered upon the Rhine, 

and the Iſſel, ſurrendered. Some of the Gover- 
nors ſent their keys, upon a diſtant appearance only 
of one or two ſquadrons of French troops; ſeveral 


Ch. 9. 
Turenne co 


” 
* 


RE Officers fled out of the towns in which they were 


in gariſon, even before the enemy appeared; and: 
the conſternation was general. The Prince of. 
Orange had not troops ſufficient to appear in the 
field. All Holland expected to be ſubdued, as ſoon 


as the King ſhould have paſſed the Rhine. The 
Prince of Orange, in haſte, eauſed lines to be drawn 


on the other ſide of that river; and, aſter they were 


baiched, perceived the impoſſibility of keeping them. 
All, therefore, they now wanted to know, was, 


b bere the French would form their bridge of boats, 
1 zu order, if poſſible, to prevent their p age. The 
Kings real deſign was to paſs the river over a bridge 


a 1.Y | compoſed of thoſe little copper boats invented by 


Martinet, Some of the people of the country, upon 
GG; this 
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3 this occaſion, told the Prince of Condé, that the 
drineſs of the ſeaſon had rendered the Rhine'ford- 
able, oppoſite to an old tower, which was uſed as 
a kind of cuſtom or toll-houſe, and was called by 
the Dutch 7ol/-huis. The King ordered the place to 
be ſounded by the Count de Guiche. According 
to Peliſſon's letters, who was an eye-witneſs, it 
was found there were not more than forty or fifty 
Paces in the middle of the river, in this'part;*that 
required ſwimming. This was conſidered as'no- 
thing, becauſe the horſe would interrupt the cur- 
rent, which, beſides, was far from being fapid. The 
paſſage therefore was eaſy ; and, on the other fide, 
there were only four or five hundred cavalry, and 
two weak regiments of infantry, without any can 
non. The French artillery fired upon thefe forces 
in flank, while the King's houſhold troops; and 
the beſt of the cavalry,” croſſed without any danger, 
to the number of about fifteen thouſand,” "The Prince 
of Conde appeared by the ſide of them, during the 
paſſage, in one of the copper boats. The Dutch 
_ cavalry, having ſcarce made a faint attempt to op- 
_ pole, inſtantly fled before the multitude, which was 
coming after them. Their infantry alfo laid down 
their arms, and begged for quarter. No lives were 
loſt in the paſſage, except ſome of the cavalry, 
who, having intoxicated themſelves with drinking, 
did not take care to keep in the fordable part; and 
not a ſingle perſon would have been killed, had it 
not been for the imprudence of the young Duke de 
_. Longueville (d). It is ſaid, that, his head being 
filled with the fumes of wine, he fired a piſtol upon 
thoſe of the enemy, who begged their lives upon 
their knees, crying out to them, No quarters 10 
fuch ſcoundrels. The ſhot killed one of their Officers; By 
upon which the Dutch infantry, in deſpair, in- 
ſlantly retook to their arms, and made a diſcharge, 
(d) June 12. 1672, | , _ 
: by 
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in of horſe, named | 
fled' {with the others, ran up to the Prince of C nde, 
who, havir croſſed the river, was hy! | 05 
ing his horſe, and lapped his piſtol” to his head. 
The Prince, by a fudden ap aA £0 "chang ed the 
direction of the ſhot, which wounded fi in the 
wriſt; and this was the only wound the Prince 6 


Condé ever received in all his campaigns.” The 


French, being enraged at this, "purſued and Killed 
ſeveral of the infantry, which bad taken to flight. 


Lewis XIV paſſed the river with his army upon a 
YZ brings of boats: 3 


Such was the peculiar and extraordinary paſſage 


of: the Rhine, which was celebrated then as one of 


thoſe great actions which muſt for « ever remain me- 
morable to mankind. That air of grandeur with 
which the King dignified all his actions, tlie rapid- 
neſs of his conqueſts, the ſplendor of his re 12 
the adoration of his Court, and, finally, the di 
ſition which the people, and more ee the 
Pariſians, have to exaggeration, joined to that ig- 
norance of war which is univerſal in great cities, 
made this paſs e of the Rhine be regarded at Paris 
as a prodigy notion of it, Which generally 
prevailed, was, that all the forces had 'paſſed this 
river by ſwimming, in preſence of an army which 
was intrenched on the löcher ſide, and amidſt the 
fire of artillery from an impregnable fortreſs, called 
the Tholus, It is certain, this paſſage was regarded 
| 78 the enemy as almoſt impoſſible ; and; indeed, 
had had a ſtrong body of good troops on 
the gt: ſide, the are might far ve 4 been dan- 
gerous. r 
As ſoon as the troops had paſſed the Rhihe; /they 
took Doefſbourg, Zutphen, Arnheim, Norembourg, 
Nimegen, Skenk, Bommel, Crevecœur, &. and 
there were but few hours in the day wherein the 
King 
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with all the provi 

mad 


and che Biſhop, ho had, only. poſſeſſed: the vaig 
and empty title, Mas for ſome time, 'eſtabliſhed 
2 The religion of Lewis MV 
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ews, a nef 
Gourville the Intendant, and friend of the Prince of 
from being plunder e. 


, " * 


Naerden, in the neighbourhood of Amſterdam, 
was already taken. - Four only of the cavalry, go- 
ing to forage, advanced as far as the gates of Mui- 
den, where the ſluices are, which. may be opened to 


from Amſterdam. The Magiſtrates of Muiden, 
being under the greateſt dread and conſternation, 
came and preſented their keys to theſe four ſoldiers; 
but, at laſt, obſerving the reſt of the troops did not 
come up, they took back their keys, and ſhut their 
gates. A moment's diligence would have put the 
King in poſſeſſion of Amſterdam; and this capital 
being once taken, not only the Republic would 
have periſhed, but the nation of Holland would no 
more have exiſted, and even the land itſelf would 
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Witt to take care, that this oath was obſerved ; atid 


he therefore rather choſe 'to lee his republic Tub- 


jected . 2 victorious King „ chan under the domiz 
nion o Stadtholder, rtr. 


On the other tide, the Prince of "TS ; 
as much attached to his country, more” ambitious. 


* 


than de Witt, 8.8 patient un er the public ca 
mities, and hoping every thing from time, and the 
obſtinacy of his perſeverance, Was ardent i in his en- 


deayours to prevent a à peace, and to obtain the Stadt- 
holderſhip. And tho the States reſolyed to ſue for 
peace in ſpite o the Prince, yet the Prince Was ele- 


vated to the dignity o of. 'Stailtholder in ſpite of the de | 


Witts. 1 Nr | 


F. our deputies came to the King . to im- 
plore his clemency in the name bf a pode which, 


_ tix months before, had thought itſelf the arbitrator 
between Kings. The deputies were not received 


by the Miniflers of Lewis XIV, with that politeneſs 
10 peculiar to the French, who, even in the ſeverity | 
of Government, retain their civility and complai- 
ſance. Louvois, Who was proud and moroſe, 1 4 
more capable to ſerve his maſter well, than to ren». 


der him beloved, received theſe ſuppliants with. 


haughtineſs, and even with. the inſult of raillery. 
They were made to return ſeveral different times: 
but at laſt the King ordered his determination to 
be declared to them; which was, that the States 
ſhould give up to him all they poſſeſſed on the othet 
ſide of the Rhine, comprehending Nimegen, to- 
gether with ſeveral other towns and forts in the 
heart of their territories; that they ſhould pay him 
twenty millions: that the French Thould be maſters. 
of all the great roads of Holland both by land and 


water, without paying toll: that the Catholic reli-.... 
gion. ſhould e every-where reſtored : :/ that the Re- 
Public ſhould every year ſend, an Embaſſador extra- 


ordinary to Francs” with a gold medal, heren 
ſhouldi 
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ſhould be engraved an acknowlegement, that den 
held their liberties of Lewis XIV : and, finally, 
that they ſhould alſo make ſatisfaction to the King 
of England, and the Princes of the Empire, par- 
ticularly thoſe of . and Munſter, by whom 
Holland fill continued to be ravag et. 
Theſe conditions of a peace, which approached 
ſo near to flavery, appeared intolerable; and the 
W rigour of the conqueror inſpired the vanquiſhed. 
8 with a deſperate courage. The Dutch reſolved to 
die with their arms in their hands. The hearts and 
me hopes of the nation were all turned upon the 
Prince of Orange. The people became enraged 
againſt the Grand Penſionary, who had ſued for 
peace; and their ſeditious fury ſoon joined the de- 
ſigns and animoſity of the Prince's party. An at- 
tempt was immediately made againſt the life of e 
Grand Penſionary John de Witt; and Cornelius 
his brother, being afterwards aceuſed of an attempt 
againſt the Prince's life, was put to the rack; and, 
in his torments, recited the firſt lines of this ode 
of Horace, Fuſfum & tenacem; which was appli- 
cable to the condition he was then in, and to his 
courage; and which, for the ſake of thoſe who do 
not underſtand Latin, is thus tranſlated: © . 
The man, in conſcious virtue Bold. 
Who dares his ſecret purpoſe hald, _ 
Unſhaken, hears the croud's tumultuous cries, _. 
And the impetuous tyrant's angry brow defies, _ 
F FRANCIS's HORACE... 


At laſt, the unruly populace maflacred the two bro- 
thers in the Hague: one of whom had governed 
the State for nineteen years with great integrity, 
and the other ſignally ſerved it with his ſword. All 
thoſe violences were committed upbn their bleed- 
ing bodies, of which the fury of an enraged multi- 
tude is capable. Such horrid actions are common 
to 
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to all nations: and the French, in particular, have 
been guilty of them, in regard to the Marſhal d En- 
cre, the Admiral Coligny, &. for the populace is 
nearly the ſame in all; places. The friends of the 
Penſionary were alſo purſued; and even Ruyter 
himſelf, the Admiral of the Republic, who wðas 
the only one that then fought for her with ſucceſs, 
beheld himſelf furrounded with aſlafins in the: ag 
of Amſterdam. 6 

In the midſt of theſe dünnes 4 cmd 
the Magiſtrates manifeſted: virtues, which are ſel- 
dom ſeen but in republics. [Thoſe of the-inhabit- 
ants. who were poſſeſſed of bank-notes, ran in 
erouds to the bank of Amſterdam; as they feared 
that the public treaſure was gone, or greatly di- 
miniſhed. Every one was eager to get his money 
out of the little which it was ſuppoſed there ſtill re- 
mained. The Magiſtrates opened the places where 
this treaſure was depoſited 3 and it was: found. — 
tire, juſt as it had been depoſited ſixt yeam 
fore: and the ſilver was even fill. black: — 
effects of the fire, by which the town: houſe had 
been conſumed long before. The bank-notes, till 
now, had conſtantly been negotiated, and this trea- 
fure never touched. But now, thoſe who inſiſted 
upon having their money, were paid out of it. 
Such diſtinguiſhed , good-faith, and ſuch great re- 
ſources, were then ſo much the more admirable, as 
Charles the ſecond, King of England, to defray the 
expences of his pleaſhres,” and his war againſt the 
Dutch; had, juſt at that time, become a bankrupt 
to his ſubjects. -And it was as diſhonourable to this 
King, thus to violate the public faith, as it Was 
glorious in the Magiſtrates of Amſterdam to pre- 
ſerve it, at a time when E failure might en —_ 
peared pardonable. 

Jo this republican virtue they joined Sigg» 


rage of mind, which, for redreſs in * 
miſ- 


Iv, 


— 


TT. -- 


W misfortunes, flies to extremes. They cauſed, the 
W banks, which kept out the ſea, to be cut; andithe 
Ws country-houſes, which are innumerahle about; Am- 
ſterdam, the villages, and the neighbouring towns, 
W ſuch as Leyden and Delft, were overubelmed. The 
country- people did not repine at ſeeing; their herds 
of cattle drowned in the fields. Amſterdam ap- 


peared like avaſt fortreſs in the midſt of the ſea, ſur- 
rounded with ſhips of war, which had depth of 
water ſufficient to make them be ſtationed round 
the city. There was the greateſt ſcarcity! among 


was ſold for ſix-pence half a pint: but they cons. 


ſidered theſe neceſſities as more tolerable than 


ſlavery. It is worthy: the obſervation of :poſterity, 


that Holland, when thus diſtreſſed and overwhelmed 
on land, and, as it were, no longer. a State, yet 
continued formidable at ſea; Which, indeed, is the 
true element of this peoplmmme Lowngd 


_ While Lewis XIV eroſſed the Rhine, and! ſub- 


jected three provinces; Admiral Ruyter, with about 


an hundred ſhips of War, and more than fifty; re» 
ſhips, went upon the coaſts of England, in ſearch 
of the fleet of the two Kings; whoſe united force 
had not been able to put to ſea a naval armament 
ſuperior to that of the Republic. The Engliſh and: 


Dutch fought like nations accuſtomed to diſpute the 


Empire of the Ocean. The battle, called the Sol- 
bay, laſted one intire day. Ruyter, who: firſt gave 
the ſignal, attacked the fig aß be Engliſh Admiral, 
in which was the Duke of Vork, the King's bro- 
ther. The victory, in the engagement between 
theſe two Admirals, Was gained by Ruyter: The 
Duke of York, being obliged to change his ſhip, 
did not agairi appear before the Admiral of Holland. 
The thirty French ſhips had very little ſhare in the 
action; and the conſequence of this engagement 
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Alter this; Ruyter, notwithſtanding his fears, and 


of India merchantmen into the Texel; and thus, 
on one ſide, defended and enriched. his country, 


while, on the other, it was deſtroyed. The Dutch 
even continued their commerce; and no flags but 
theirs were ſeen in the Indian ſeas. A Conſul of 
France one day telling the King of Perſia, that 
Lewis XIV had conquered almoſt all Holland; 
How' can that be? replied the Perſian monarch); 
fince, 3 one French ſhip in the port of Ormus, there 
amt always twenty. Dutch, gg 
The Prince of Orange, in the mean time, had 
the ambition of ſhewing himſelf a good citizen, 
He offered the State the revenue of his poſts,” and 
his whole fortune; for the defence of liberty. He 
covered with inundations all thoſe paſſages through 
which the French might penetrate into the reſt of 


the country. By the quickneſs and ſecrecy of his 


negotiations he rouſed-the Emperor, the Empire, 
the Council of Spain, and the Government of Flan- 


1 Ch. 9. 
was, that the coaſts of Holland were rendered ſe- 


ders, from their lethargy ; and even diſpoſed Eng- © | 


land towards peace. To conclude, the King had 


entered Holland in the month of May, and, in 


July, all Europe began to confpire-againſt him. 
Monterey, Governor of Flanders, ſecretly cauſed 
ſome regiments to march to'the relief of the United 
Provinces. The Council of the Emperor Leopold 
ſent Montecuculi, at the head of near twenty'thou- 
ſand men; and the EleQor of Brandenbourg, who 
had twenty-five thouſand ſoldiers in his pay, marched 
with them under his command. 18 1 1 
As no more conqueſts could be made in a coun- 
try overwhelmed with water, the King now quitted 
his army. The preſervation of the conquered pro- 
vinces was difficult, and Lewis was for keeping a 
| certain 
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certain glory. Satisfied with having taken ſo many 
W towns in two months, he returned to St. Germains 
in the midſt of ſummer; and, leaving Turepne and 


" 


Luxembourg to complete the war, he enjoyed the 
19 y „ . RS es and 43 ee 
WE glory of his triumph.” Monuments of His conqueſts 
WE were erected, while the powers of Europe were la- 
bouring to deprive him of them. +, 
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The evacuation of Holland; and the 


ſtory of the manners of men. There are books 


that can be done ) the ſpirit by which they were 


never ſhewed any activity but in his pleaſures. 
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ſecond conqueſt of Franche-Comté. 


| E think it neceſſary here to remind thoſe | 
who may read this work, that it is not 
merely a narrative of campaigns, but rather an hi- 


enough which contain all the minute particulars of Wi 
martial exploits, and relations. of human madneſs Wai 
and miſery. The: deſign of this eſſay is to paint Wl 
the principal characters in theſe revalntions, and to 

exclude the multitude of little facts, in order to 
ſhew only thoſe which are confiderable, and (if 


conducted. | 92 | 
France was then at the height of its glory. The 
name of its Generals imprinted veneration. Its 
Miniſters were regarded as geniuſes ſuperior to the 
counſellors of other Princes; and Lewis ſeemed to 
be the ſole King in Europe. In reality, the Empe- 
ror Leopold never appeared perſonally in his ar- 
mies. Charles II, King of Spain, ſon of PhilipIV, 
was as yet in his infancy ; and the King of England 


All theſe Princes, and their Miniſters, were guil- 
ty of great faults. England acted contrary to the 
true maxims of State policy, in uniting with France 
for the elevation of a power, which it was rather bn 
her intereſt to humble, bee 11 
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The Emperor, the Empire, and the Council of 
pain, were yet more to blame, in not immediately 


oppoſing che torrent. But, however, Lewie XIV 
1 was guilty of an error as great as all cheirs, in got 
paurſuing ſuch eaſy conqueſts with ſufficient rapidity. 
| IE Conde and Turenne were for demoliſhing moſt of 


mee Dutch towns; ſaying, that States were not ſub- 


7 4 ten thouſand men; which enabled this Prince to 
rweſiſt the French till winter, and even to balance the 


e by garifors, bur by armies ; and that having 


preſerved only one or two places for a retreat, the 
troops ought to march with the utmoſt rapidity, to 


complete the conqueſt. Louvois, on the contrary, 


| was for having every- where fortifications and gari- 


bons. This was his humour; and it was alſo the 
KEkKing's. Louvois, by this means, had more em- 
I ployments in his gift, extended the power of his 
Ss Miniſtry, and took a pleaſure in acting contrary to 
the opinions of the two greateſt Generals of the 
age. Lewis confided in him, and was deceived, as 


* 


he afterwards confeſſed. He neglected the oppor- 


otunity he had to enter the capital of Holland; 

= weakened his army by diſtributing it into too many 
places; and gave his enemy time to take breath. 
The hiſtory of the greateſt Princes is frequently a 


recapitulation of the univerſal faults of mankind. 
After the King's departure, affairs began to put 


ona different aſpect. Turenne was forced to march 
towards Weſtphalia, to oppoſe the Imperialiſts. 
Monterey, the Governor of Flanders, without being 
authorized by the timid Council of Spain, rein- 


torced the Prince of Orange's little army with about 


icale of fortune. Winter at Jaſt arrived, and the 
inundations of Holland were covered with ice. And 
now Luxembourg, who commanded in Utrecht: 
carried on a new kind of war, unknown to the 
French, and endangered Holland in as terrible a 
manner as before. _ +; HUTRIO CORE 
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foldiers from the neighbouring gariſons, for whom 


dam, two rich and populous towns, which might 
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le, one night, aſſembled near twelve thouſind 


pattens or clogs had been prepared; and, putting 
himſelf at their head, he marches with them over 
the ice towards Leyden and the Hague: but a thaw 
coming on, it preſerved the Hague; and his army, 
being ſurrounded with water, unable to get off the 
ice, and deſtitute of proviſions, was ready to periſh, 
In order to get back to Utrecht, they were forced 
to march upon a narrow and miry bank, which 
could ſcarce admit four to walk in front. Neither 
could they get at this bank but by attacking a fort, 
which, without artillery, ſeemed impregnable. Had 
this fort ſtopped the army only a ſingle day, it would 
have been almoſt deſtroyed with hunger and fatigue. 
Luxembourg was without reſource ; but fortune, 
which had ſaved the Hague, ſaved his army by the 
cowardice of the Commander of this fort, who 
abandoned his poſt without any reaſon. A thouſand 
things are done in war, as well as in common life, 
which are incomprehenſible : and this was certainly 
of the number. All the fruit of this enterprize was 
a cruelty which rendered the French completely 
odious in this country. Bodegrave and Suvamer- 


_— 


be compared to many of our cities, were abandoned 
to be plundered by the ſoldiers, as a reward for their 
fatigues. They ſet theſe two towns on fire; and. 
by the light of the flames, committed all kinds of 
cruelty and debauchery. It is aſtoniſhing, that the 
French ſoldiers ſhould thew themſelves ſo barbarous, 
being commanded by a prodigious number of Offi- 
cers, who have very juſtly acquired the reputation 
of being truly courageous and humane. The ex- 
ceſſes they committed were ſo exaggerated by the 
inhabitants, that I have ſeen Dutch books, forty 
years afterwards, wherein children were taught to 
read, containing a relation of this action, and drawn 
| up 
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ep with a deſign to inſpire ſucceeding generations 
with hatred and deteſtation of the French ye 7 
(e) In the mean time, the King, by his negotia- 
tions, influenced the Councils of all the European 
Princes. He gained the Duke of | Hanover. he 
EleQor of Brandenbourg, when he commenced the 
war, concluded a treaty ; but it was ſoon after bro- 
ken. There were none of the German Courts 
| wherein Lewis had not his penſioners. His emiſſa- 
ries in Hungary fomented the troubles of that pro- 
vince; which was ſeverely treated by the Council 
af Vienna. Money was laviſhed upon the King 
of England, to engage him to continue the war 
againſt Holland, notwithſtanding the univerſal ex- 
clamations of the Engliſh nation, which was filled 


== with indignation at being made to ſerve the ambition 


of Lewis XIV, when, on the contrary, it wanted to 
curb that ambition. The repoſe of Europe was 


diſturbed by the arms and negotiations of Lewis; 
WE and, at laſt, he could not prevent the Emperor, the 
== Empire, and Spain; from joining the Qutch, and 
ſolemnly declaring war againſt him. He had chan- 
ged the courſe of affairs ſo intirely, that the Dutch, 
—= who were his natural Allies, were become the friends 


ot Spain. The Emperor Leopold ſent tardy ſuc- 
cours; but he-ſhewed great animoſity. It is ſaid, 


chat when he went to ſee the troops at Egra, Which 
be had cauſed to be aſſembled there, he received the 
= >acrament upon the road, and immediately after 
dock a crucifix in his hand, and called upon God 
WT to bear witneſs to the juſtice of his cauſe. There 
might have been propriety in ſuch an action in the 
time of the croiſades: but Leopold's-prayer did not 


vo prevent the progreſs of the King of France's 
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It immediately appeared how greatly his marine 
Ves improved. Inſtead of thirty {hips,. which had 
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mans had done before them, 5 in one year's 


tenant, did honour to the military 
ments, which happened in the month of June be- 
England {f). Admiral Ruyter was more admired 
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been. jo d the y ar before to the | Epgliſh; fleet; 
now. orty wy joined, without: including the fie 
ſhips. ra eee e ee ee 1 
of 3 Wag p English, by which, 1 
ee thoſe of their * Bunz = 
The Duke of Vork, afterwards James the: EF 
was the firſt who invented the art of giving ordem 
at ſea, by means of the various movements of flags: 
Before that time, the French did not know ho to 
draw up à fleet in order of battle. The whole of 
their experience conſiſted in fighting one ſhip againſt 
another they were unſkilled to make many move 
in concert; and i mitate at ſea the evolutions of land- 
armies, whoſe ſeveral diviſions mutually ſuecour 
and ſupport each other. They did what the Ro- 


146 


time, learned of the Carthaginians the art of en 

combats, and equalled their maſters . 
The Vice - Admiral d' Etre, and Martel his Fo 

induſtry of the 


French nation, in three ſucceſſive naval engage- 


tween the Dutch fleet, and that of France and 


than ever in theſe three — D*Etree, in his 
letter to Colbert, had theſe words: I would has 

6 loſt my life to have obtained the glory which Wl 
& Ruyter has acquired. And d Etres deſerved to 
be chüs dpoken of by Ruyter, The courage and 
conduct on both ſides were fo equal, that the wi 
Rory always remained undecided, - 
Lewis, who, by the endeavours of Colbert made 
his people ſeamen, by the induſt. 3 
rendered the art of war by land ſtiſl more perfect. uy 
He went in perfon to beſiege Maeſtricht, at the 
fame time when theſe three naval en gagements L | 

happened at ſea. Maeſtricht was to him'n key to 
(J) The 2. 14. and 27, of June 2673. hs B 
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the Low Countries, and the United-Provinces. 
The place was ſtrong, und defended by an intrepid 
Governor, named Farjaux, Who was a Frenchman, 
and had entered into the ſervice of Spain, and aſter - 
wards into that of Holland "The garifon-was'com- 
poſed of five thouſand men. Vauban, h conduct 
ed the ſiege, for the firſt time uſed thoſe parallels, 
invented by Italian Engineers in the ſervice of the 
Turks at the ſiege of Candy: and he added to them 
the places of arms, which are made in the trenches, 
to draw up the troops in order of battle, and the 
better to rally them, in caſe of ſallies from the be- 
ſieged. Lewis, in this ſiege, ſhewed himſelf more 
exact and laborious than he had been before. By 
= his example he inured his troops, till then accuſed 
ofa ſlight and haſty courage; which was ſoon diſſi- 
== pated by fatigue, to patience in labour. Maeſtricht 
ſurrendered at the end of eight days (). 
He ſhewed a ſeverity which appeared even t 
great, in order to ſtrengthen and improve” his mi- 
WS litary diſcipline. The Prince of Orange, who tc 
oppoſe his rapid conqueſts, had only Officers with 
cout emulation, and ſoldiers without courage, made 
8 them. better by the rigour of his puniſnments; for 
be cauſed all thoſe who abandoned their poſts to 
de hanged. ' The King alſo uſed chaſtiſements the 
8 firft time he loſt a town... A very brave Oftieer, 
named Dupas, ſurrendered Naerdin to the Prince 
of Orange. Indeed, he held out only four days 
but he ſurrendered the place after an engagement 
which laſted five hours, which was fought, tS- av 
a general aſſault upon bad fortifications, Which a 
weak and fatigued gariſon would not have beers 
frſt affront which his arms had received, condemn- 
e Pupzs to be led through Utrecht with a ſhove? 
n his hand, and his ſword to be. broken: This 
1 (2) Jans 24. 16796597 
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Vith regard to the French Officers, who are ſenſib 
. ſhame; 15 The Governors of ſortified tovons are ob- 


obſeryed. 8 
Dupas got himſelf knocked: in e head aper 


| Ch. 10. 
was an ignominy, which, perhaps, is unneceſlary 5 


by the fear of 


* 


enough of, glory, not to be governed 
liged, by their rules, to ſuſtain three aſſaults; but this 
is of the ee of dale lame GEE are ſeldom 


nnn 


after at the little town of Grave, where he ſerved 
as volunteer. His courage and his death ſhould 
have left pangs of remorſe in the heart of the Mar- 
quis de Louvois,who had him puniſned fo Ah. har 
Sovereign power may uſe a brave man i but it 
can never diſhonour him. 
The endeavours of the Ein ere genius of Vau- | 
ban, the ſeyere vigilance of Louvois, the experi- 
ence. and the kill of Turenne, and the intre- 
pid activity of the Prince of Conde, could not all re- 
pair the errot which had been committed in*keep- 
ing tod many towns, weakening the army, and ne- 
glecting che opportunity of entering Amſterdam, *' 
The Prince of Conde. in vain endeavoured to pe- 
netrate into the heart of Holland, when overwhelm- 
ed with waters. 'Turenne could neither preventithe 
junction of Montecuculi and the Prince' of Orange, 
nor hinder the Prince of Orange from taking Bonn 
The Biſhop. of Munſter, who had ſworn the deſtru- 
Qion,of the Sap: Goveral, was himſelf attacked by | 1 
the Dutch (5). 326060, 7190 - 3 | 
The Paliament of England: forged its King to þ \ 
enter ſeriouſly into negotiations of peace, and ceafe 
to pe the mercenary inſtrument of the grandeur of 
France. And now it became ne to abandon 
the three provinces of Holland, with as much xxpe- 
dition as they had been conquered. But this, hows 
ever, was not done without their being ranſomed; 
The Intendant. Robert drew out of abe N pros 
' () Nov. 2073. Di A059 1 
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vince of Utrecht in twelve months time ſixteen hun- 
dred and ſixty- eight thouſand Florins. The French 
were in ſuch an hurry to evacuate the count which 
they had taken with ſuch rapidity; that twenty: eight 
thouſand Dutch priſoners were releaſed at a crown 
a man. The triumphak arch of the gate ef Saint 
Dennis, and the other monuments of theſe con- 
queſts, were ſcarce finiſhed, when the conqueſts 
themſelves were abandoned. The Hollanders; in 
the courſe of this invaſion, had the glory to diſpute 
the empire of the ſea, and the addreſs to tranſport 
the theatre of the war by land out of their own 
country. Lewis XIV Was regarded, in Europe, 
as having been too precipitate and preſumptuous in 
the ſplendor of his tranſitory triumph. The fruits 
of this eatetprize were a bloody war to maintain 
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Orange: a conſiderable body of troops was alfo 
aſſembled upon the frontiers of Rouſillon; and a 


fleet, filled with ſoldiers, was ſent to carry the war 


againſt the Spaniards, even as far as Meſſina. He 
marched himſelf a ſecond time to make himfeli ⁶ 
maſter of Franche-Comté; and he -every-where 
N himſelf, and attacked others, at the ſame 

In this enterprize upon Franche-Comté, the 
great ſuperiority of his politics appeared. It was 
neceſſary for him to gain to his intereſt, or at 
Jeaſt to render neuter, the Switzers; a people who 
are as formidable as they are poor, who are always 
armed, jealous to the laſt degree of their liberty, 
invincible upon their own frontiers, and who had 
begun already to take umbrage at ſeeing Lewis 
XIV again in their neighbourhood. The Emperor 
and Spain ſolicited the Thirteen Cantons to grant, 
at leaſt, a free paſſage to their troops, for the relief 
of Franche-Comté; which, through the negligence 
of the Spaniſh Miniſtry, had been left without 
defence. The King, on his fide, preſſed the Switzers 
to refuſe this paſſage. -- But the Empire and Spain 
uſing nothing more than arguments and intreaties, 
the King, with a milliow'of money paid down, and 
a promiſe of ſix hundred thouſand livres, deter- 
mined the Switzers to do as he defired ; and the 
paſſage was refuſed. Lewis, accompanied by his 
bree, and the ſon of the Great Conde, beſieged 


Befancon. The King loved ſieges, underſtood them 
perfectly well, and therefore committed the care of 
the army in the field to Conde and Turenne. But, 
indeed, he never beſieged a town without * 
morally certain to take it. Louvois prepared 2 
things ſo effectually, the troops were ſo well fur- 
niſhed, and Vauban, who conducted almoſt all 


art of 


the ſieges, was ſo great a maſter in the art 
. . 5 taking 
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Ch. 10. {LEWIS XIV. 11 
taking towns, that the King's glory was in perfect 
fecurity. Vauban directed the attacks at Beſang 

which was taken in N 6 and, at the end 
of ſix weeks, all Franche-Comte was ſubjected to 
the King: after which it continued under the do- 


minion of F rance, ſeems to be for euer annexed. to 
it, and remains as a monument of the weakneſs of 


the Auftrian-Spaniſh Miniſtry, and the eee 


that of Lewis i 
05 May yo: 16545 * Rego Lp 
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_ Marſhal- de, Turenne. ; 


1 ILE the King made a rapid al 

of Franche-Comte, with that facility and 

Eclat which till attended upon his fortune; Tu- 

renne, who only defended the frontiers on the ſide 

of the Rhine, diſplayed every thing that is greateſt, 

and rfioſt conſummate, in the art of war. Men 

ſhew their abilities by the difficulties they ſurmount; 

and it was this which gained Turenne ſo high a re- 
putation in this campaign, 

He, at firſt, made a long and rapid nulieck 
paſſed the Rhine at Philipſbourg (4), marched al 
night to Sintzheim, forced that place, and, at the 
ſame time, attacked and defeated Caprara, the Em- 
peror's General, and the old Duke of Lorrain, 
Charles IV, who had ſpent all his life in loſing his 
territories, and raifing troops, and who had lately 
united his little army with part of the Emperor's, 
Turenne, aſter having defeated him, purſued him, 
and again defeated his cavalry at Ladino 62 5 
from whence he haſtened to the Prince de 
nonville, another General of the Imperialiſts, who 
only waited for * troops to open himſelf a paſ- 
ſage into Alſace. Turenne prevented the junction 
of theſe troops, attacked Bournonville, and forced 
him to quit the field of battle (). 

The Empire aſſembled all its forces »oalnſt him: : 


) June 1674. (1) July 1674. (m) October 1674. 
| | ſeventy 


— — 


2 


„ WU, ww 


„ 


Qo BO: „ 


wat every thing he had d 


ſeventy thouſand Germans entered | Alſace, where 
Soy beſieged Briſſac and Philipſpourg. Turenne 


» ö " 8 14 Ie 
had not more than twenty thouſand ꝑffective men at 


moſf. The Prince of Conde ſent him a fmalt body 
of Cavalry from Flanders; after Which he traverſed 
vaſt mountains covered with ſnow, and, on a ſud- 
den, appeared in upper Alface, in the midſt of the 
enemy's quarters, who imagined he was quiet in 
Lorrain, and thought the campaign was at an end. 
He defeated . thoſe troops which oppoſed him at 
Mulhauſen (u); and took two thoufand priſoners. 
He then marched to Colmar, where the Elector of 
Brandenbourg, who was called the Grand Elector, 
and was then General of the Imperial armies, had 
his quarters. He arrived juſt at the time when this 
Prince and the other Generals were fitting down to 
table; ſo that they had only juſt time to eſcape, 
and the field became covered with fugitives. 

Turenne, who thought he had done nothing, ſo 
long as there remained any thing to do, poſte: 
himſelf near Turkheim (o), in order to attack a part 
of the enemy's Infantry. The advantageous ſitua- 
tion of the poſt which he had choſen, rendered his 
victory certain: he defeated this Infantry; and, at 
laſt, this whole army of ſeventy thouſand men was 


vanquiſhed and diſperſed, even without any conſis 


derable engagement. Alſace remained to the King, 
and the Imperial Generals were compelled to repals 

iB „ 
All theſe ſucceffive actions, purſued with ſack. 
perieverance, conducted with ſo much art; and 
executed with ſo great expedition, were equally ad 
mired by the French and the enemy. The glory 
of Turenne was even increaſed, when it was known, 
done in this campaign, had 
been againſt the will of the Court, and contrary t6 
the repeated orders ſent by Louvois" in the King's 
( Dec, 1674, .* N 
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was ſuperior to their eſteem of military exp 3 
mented the glory of this, campaign. It was cele- 
brated as much through the miſerie of the propa 
as the expeditions of Turenne. After the battle of 
Sintzheim, he put the Palatinate, which was à fine 
and fertile country, full of populous and rich towns 
and villages, to fire 1 d ſword. The Elector Pala- 
tine, from the top of zm, behe 
two cities, and five-and-twenty towns, in flames; 
a ſpectacle which at once excited in him both rage 
Sd deſpair, and made him challenge Turenne tea 
ſingle combat, by a, letter which he ſent to him, 
filled with reproaches. Turenne having ſent this 
letter to the King, who commanded him not to aC+ 
cept the challenge, he anſwered the Elector's com- 

laints and challenge, only by a vague and inſigni- 
nt compliment. It was the file and manner of 
Tureane always to expreſs himſelf with moderation 
and ambiguity.” 1 


pen, frequently. wrote and ſent to him to put a flop 


to theſe exceſſes. Turenne always coldly replied; Þ 


Iwill ſend him an anſiuer at a proper time, He . 


ther choſe to be called the father of the ſoldiers f 


who were entruſted to him, than of the people; 


who, according to the laws of war, are always 6 WW 


crific 
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crificed to them. All the- miſchief done b 
peared | neceſſary & his. glory ; covered every! thing: 
and, beſides, the ſeventy thauſand Germans, which” 


A 


would have committed 4 
there than he had done in Allace, Lorrain and We 
D . FL 

ie Prince of Conde, on his fide, fayght « rau 
in Flandein, which was much more bloody than 


he had prevented from penetrating into France, 
W e rell 


teat more mil 


theſe actions of the Viſcount de Turenne; but was 


leſs ſucceſsful, and leſs deciſive; either becauſe the 
ſituation of the places was leſs favourable to him, 
or becauſe he had not taken his meaſures ſo well; 
or rather, becauſe he had abler Generals, and better 


troops, to oppoſe. This battle was that of Senef. 


= The Marquis de Feuquieres is for having it called 
only a combat; becauſe the action was not between 


two armies regularly drawn up, and becauſe all the 


corps did not adt. Nevertheleſs, people are unani- 
| mous in calling this ſharp and bloody action a haftle. 


An engagement between three thouſand men, re- 


Aularly drawn up, all the little corps of which ſhould 
act, would be only a combat. It is the importance 


of an action which always determines its name. 


| The Prince of Conde was keeping the field with 
| about forty-five thouſand men, againſt the Prinee of 


Orange, who had ſixty thouſand. He | waited; for 
the enemy's army to paſs a'defile atSenef, near 
Mons; attacked part of the rear, compoſed of Spa- 
niards.; and gained a great advantage. The Prince 


of Orange was blamed for not having taken/a ſuffi⸗ 
cient precaution in the paſſage of the defile; but 
= the manner in which he remedied the diſorder was 


admired: and Conde was blamed for renewing the 


combat afterwards,. againſt enemies who were too 


©; newed three ſeveral times. The two Generals, in 
dis confuſion. of errors, and great actions, equally 


ſignalized 
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fignalized their courage, and their preſence of mind. 
Of alluthe battles fought by the Giese Conde he 
expoſed his own life and the lives of his ſoldiers 
mote upbathis-occaſton"than any other- Ie had 
three horſes killed under him; and waZas defirous;” 
after three bloody attacks, to hazard a fourth: It 
ſeemed, ſays an Officer who was preſent, às if the 
Prince of Condé alone was deſirous of fighti 
What is moſt extraordinary inthis' action Root 
the troops on both fides, after: the bloodieft and moſt 
obſtinate conteſts, being ſeized with a panic terror, 
took to flight in the night; and the next day the 
two armies retired, each on its own fide; neither 
of them having gained the field of battle, or the 
victory, and both equally weakened and van- 
quiſhed. There were near ſeven thouſand killed, 
and five thouſand taken priſoners, on the ſide of the 
French; and the loſs of the enemy was nearly the 
ſame. So much bloodſhed, without any advantage, 
prevented both armies from undertaking any thing 
conſiderable. It is of: ſo much conſequence for a 
General to give reputation to his arms, that the 
Prince of Orange, to make it believed he had 
gained the victory, beſieged Oudenarde: bitt the 
Prince of Conde proved he had not loft the battle, 
by - caufing the — to be immediately raiſed,” and 
by: purſuing the Prince of Orange. | 
Both France and the Allies, upon this e 
obſerved the vain ceremony of thankſgiving to hea- 
ven for a victory which neither of them had obtain- 
ed. This: practice has been "introduced; to en- 
courage tlie Winker whim it is tn ns ene * 
deceive. 4 
Turenne, 1 in Ben Wi a manera 3 wr. 
tinued thoſe progreſſes which were the effect of his 
genius. The Council of Vienna, no longer daring 
to truſt the fortune of the Empire to Princes who 
Td but ill defended my — placed, at mme heat 
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of its'#tmies,Montecuculiz Whg had defeated" the 
Turks in iht battle of St. Gothard ;; and ho, in 
ſpite of Turenne and Conde, Had Joined the Prince 
after his conqueſt of three provihecs of Holland. 
It has been remarked, tllat the greateſt Generals 

of the Empire have frequently been Italians. Italy, 
in its declenſion and ſlayery, ſtill produces men, who- 
frequeritly revive the remembrance of what the' was 


of old. Montecuculi was the only man worthy to 


be oppoſed againſt Furenne. Fhey had both re- 
duced war into an art. They ſpent four months in 
following and obſerving each other in their marches 
and encampments; which were more applauded 
than victories both by the Officers of France and the 
Empire. Eaeh of them penetrated the others de- 
figns, by what he would Himſelf have done in the 
fame ſituation; and they were never deceived. 


They oppoſed each other with patience, ſtratagem, 


and activity; and were at laſt upon the point of 
coming to an engagement, and faking their repu- 


tations upon the hazard of a battle, near the village 
of Saltzbach ; when Turenne, in going to chooſe a 


place -whereon to erect a battery, was killed by a 


cannon - ſhot (y). No one is ignorant of the cix- 


cumftances of his death: but we cannot here refrain 
a review of the principal of them, for the ſame rea- 
ſon that they are ſtill talked of every day. It ſeems 
as if one could not too often repeat, that the fame 


bullet which killed him, having ſhot off the arm of 


Saint Hilaire, Lieutenant General of the artiltery, 
his ſon came and bewailed his misfortune with many 
tears: but the father, looking towards Turenne, 
ſaid ; It is not I, but that great man, who ſhould be 
lamented, -Theſe words may be compared with the 
molt heroic ſayings recorded in all hiſtory; and are 
the beſt elogy that can be beſtowed upon Turenne. 
> (2) July 27. 1675, . | 

| It 
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„ under à ds | 
where le are actuated only by 1 Privat 
e 2 SA 4 
teregrette ICs. Ney lels 
was ene thi by 1 ſoldier | . 


Wa are 1 to ever one; and that be” 
was interred Tp bi. al s, in the ſame manger as. 
the. Conde u 'Gue '" above wh om he was 
ae voice of the public, as much as the 


2 A urenne eee to the, age * the 


Farcnne bad ant ee boon, e 
wars: he had been Aelested at Mariendal, Retel, 
and Cambray: he had alſo committed errors, and 
was himſelf ſo great a. man as to confeſs them. He 

never made great 21 celebrated conqueſts, nor 
ever gained dnt or eat and important victories, by 


hich nations are fubjected: but having always re- 

paired his defeats, Nd done a great deal with a 
little, he was regarded as the Fate General in 
Europe, at a time when the azt of war was more 
ſtudied and better underſtood: than ever. More- 
over, though he was reproached for his infidelity 

in the wars of the Fronde; though, at the age of 
near fixty years, love made him reveal the ſecrets 
of the State 3 and though he had exerciſed cruelties 

in the Palatinate, which did not appear neceſſary; 
yet he had always the happinefs to preſerve the re- 
putation of an honeſt, wiſe, and moderate man; 
becauſe his virtues, and his great abilities, which 
were peculiar to himſelf, made thofe errors and 
weakneſſes pardonable in him, which he had in 
common with the reſt of mankind. ' Tf he can be 
oye to any one, we preſume, that, among 
all the Generals of preceding ages, Gonzalya de 
Cordova, 


Ch. 11. LEWIS XIV. 159 | 
Cordova, ſurnamed-the Great General, is the man 
whom he moſt reſembles. ad; {OTA 4) +, hs : 1 * : 5 r 
Born a Caluiniſt, he became a Catholic in we 
year 1668. There was no Proteſtant, nor even 
any philoſopher, that thought that perſuaſion alone 
wrought this change in a foldier, and im a politician, ' 
at the age of fifty years, who kept fill his miſtref- 
fes. It is known that Lewis XIV, when he made 
him Marſhal-General of his armies, uttered theſe 
very words, repeated in the letters of Peliſſon and 
elſewhere; wiſh you would oblige me to do fomething 
more for you. Theſe. words, according to them, 
might in proceſs of time operate a converſion. The 
f of Conſtable might tempt an ambitious man. 
It is poſſible too, that this - converſion ' was ſincere. 
The human heart often reeonciles politics, -ambi- 
tion, the weakneſs of love, and the ſentiments of 
religion. But the Catholics, who triumphed in 
this change, could not be perſuaded that the great 
ſoul of Turenne was capable of difſembling, -* -- 
What happened in Alſace immediately after his 
death, rendered the loſs of him' ſtill more ſenſibl 

felt. Montecuculi, who, by the ſkill of the Freneh 
General, had been kept three whole months on the 
other fide of the Rhine, paſſed that river the mo- 
ment he was informed he had no longer Turenne 
to fear. He fell upon a part of the army, Which 
had not yet recovered its confternation on the loſs 
of Turenne, under the command of Lorges and 
Vaubrun, two Lieutenant-Generals, who were at 
variance with each other; and tho* the troops 
made a vigorous defence, they could not prevent 
the Imperialiſts from penetrating into Alface, which 
PFurenne had always hindered them from entering. 
The army not only wanted a General to command 
it, but one alſo who might repair the recent de- 
feat of the Marſhal de Crequi, a man of an en- 
terpriſing courage, capable of the greateſt and 
. 4 | the 
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160 THE ö AGE or Ch: 17. | 
the raſheſt enterprizes, and dang erous to his coun- 


try, as well as to the enemy. "Hh had been van- 
quiſhed, through his own miſconduct, at Conſar- 
bruck. A body ef twenty thouſand Germans, 
which befieged Treves, defeated; and cut to pieces, 
the little army of Crequĩi; of which not more than 
a fourth part eſcaped (g): after which, he haſtened 
through new perils, to throw himſelf into Treves 
which he defended with his 5 hen he- 

ought rather to have ſuccoured it by his 
He was for burying himſelf under the ruins of 
the place; for, after the breach was practicable, 
he ſtill perſiſted i in its defence. But the gariſon mu- 
tinied, and Bois-jourdan, at the head of them, 

went to capitulate at the breach. A baſe action 
was never before ſo audaciouſly committed. He 
threatened the Marſhal with death, if he refuſed to 
ſign the treaty: but Crequi, with: ſome Officers 
who continued faithful to him, retired into the 
church, and rather choſe to be taken at NY: 
than to capitulate. 

To replace the men which France bad loſt in fo- 
many. fieges and battles; Lewis XIV vas adviſed: 
not to rely, as uſual, upon the-recruits out of the 
militia, but to cauſe the ban ores arzere bun to · 
march. | oy n 

By an antient cube IO is now diſuſed, the 
poſſeſſors of fiefs were obliged to go to the wars, 
at their own expence, for the ſervice of their ſove- 
reign Lord, and to continue in arms a certain num- 
bay of days. In this ſervice conſiſted the greateſt 
part. of the laws of the nations of Europe, when in 
a ſtate of barbarity: but now all. things are changed; 
and the moſt inconſiderable State raiſes troops, which 
are conſtantly kept in pay, and are e into re- 
gular diſciplined corps. 1K. S op 

(2) Auguſt 11. 1675. 
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Lewis XIII once convoked the nobility of his 
kingdom; and Lewis XIV not followed his er. 
marched under the cbmmand of the Marquis, aſter- 
wards the Marſhal de Rochefort, to the frontiers 
of Flanders, and afterwards upon thoſe of Ger- 
many: but this corps was neither conſiderable nor 
uſeful, nor could be rendered ſo. Thoſe noblemen, 
who loved war, and were capable of the ſervice, 
were already Officers in the army: thoſe Whem 
age or diſguſt confined, never quitted their abodes; 
and the others, whoſe ordinary occupation was the 
cultivation of their eſtates, went, againſt their in- 
clination; to the number of about four thouſand. 
Nothing could leſs reſemble a military corps: being 
all mounted and armed differently, without expe- 
rience, and without diſeipline, unable and unwill- 
ing to do regular ſervice, they only cauſed con- 
fuſion, and we were diſguſted with them for ever. 
Theſe were the laſt traces we have ſeen in our re- 
gular troops, of that antient chivalry, which for- 
merly compoſed theſe troops, who, with the cou> 
rage natural to the nation, never made war in a re- 
gular nh 2 a „ect ,, geg 
TLurenne being dead, Crequi defeated, and a pri- 
ſoner, Preves taken, and Montecuculi raiſing con- 
tributions in Alſace; the King eoncluded, the Prince 
of Conde could alone reanimate the troops, which 
were diſcouraged by the death of Turenne. Conde 
therefore left the Marſhal de Luxembourg in Flan- 
ders, there to ſupport the fortune of France, and 
went to ſtop the progreſs of Montecuculi; and his 
patience now appeared as great as his impetuoſity 
had done at Senef. His genius, which was equal 
to every thing, diſplayed the ſame art as Turenne's. 
By two encampments he ſtopped the progreſs of 
the German troops, and forced Montecuculi to 
raiſe the ſieges of Hanau and Saverne. After this 
campaign, 
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campaign, which was leſs brilliant than that of Se- 
nef, but more | ſerviceable, the Prince of Conde 
ceaſed. to appear, in the Wars. He was lle ſirous to 
Neeb fon command, and offered to be his coun- 
ſellor: 1 5 the King did not chooſe to have either 
young men or Princes to be his Generals; and had, 
even with difficulty, prevailed on himſelf, to accept 
the ſervice of Condé himfelf. Louvois's jealbuſy 
of Turenne had contributed, as much as e 
of Conde), to place him at the head of the armies 
. The Prince retired to Chantilli, from whence he 
very rarely came to Verſailles, .to, behold his glory 
eclipſed, in a place where the courtier never regards 
any thing but favour. He paſſed the remainder 
of his days, tormented with & gout, relieving the 
ſeverity of his pains, and employing. the deiſure of 
his retreat, in the converſation of men of genius of 
all kinds, with which France then 2 He 
was, worthy. of their converſation; as be was not 
unagquainted with any of thoſe arts or ſciences in 
which they ſnone. He continued to be: admired 
even in his retreat: but, at laſt, tirat devouring fire, 
which, in his youth, had made him an Hero, im- 
petuous and full of paſſions, having conſumed the 
ſtrength of his body, which was naturally rather 
agile than robuſt, he declimed before his time; and 
the ſtrength of his mind decaying with that of bis 
body, there remained nothing of the Great Conde, 
during the two: laſt years of his life he died in 
1680, and Montecuculi retired from the ſervice oi 
the Emperor, at the ſame time when the Prince of 
ie Sealed to wen en Wer, n rance. 
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A FTER the death of Turenne, and the retreat 
of the Prince of Conde, the King continued 
the war. againſt the Empire, Spain, and Holland, 
with as much ſucceſs as before. He was ſerved: by 
Officers, who had formed themſelves under theſe 
two great men. He had Louvois, who was of 
greater ſervice to him than a General; becauſe his 
foreſight enabled the Generals to updertake what- 
ever they had a mind. The troops, which had 
long been victorious, continued to be animated by 
the ſame ſpirit, which the preſence of a King, who 
was conſtantly ſucceſsful, always inſpires. 
In the courſe of this war, he, in perſon, took 
Conde (r), Bouchain (s), Valenciennes (z),, and 
Cambray (2). He was accuſed, at the ſiege of Bou- 
chain, of being afraid to give battle to the Prince 
of Orange, who appeared at the head of fifty thou- 
ſand. men, and attempted to throw ſuccours into the 
place: and the Prince of Orange was alſo reproach- 
ed for not giving battle to Lewis XIV, when he 
might have done it; for fuch is the fate of Kings, 
and of Generals, that they are always blamed both 
for what they do, and for what they do not do: but 
neither the King nor the Prince of Orange were 

(r) April 26. 1676. (5) May 11. 1676. (r) Mar. 12. 


1577. («) April 5. 1677. A $ 
| ls blameable. 


fand men, who were prepared. with 
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blameable. The Prince did not give battle, tho' 
he wiſh'd to do it, becauſe Monterey, Governor of 
the Low Countries, Who was in the army, would 
not expoſe his government to the hazard of 4 de- 
ciſive event: and as the King did whatever he de- 
ſired, and took a town in preſence of his enemy, 
on glory of the campaign certainly remained with 
In regard to Valenciennes, it was taken by aſſault, 
thro? one of thofe ſingular events which charaCterize - 
the impetubus courage of the French nation. 
The King, in the carrying on this ſiege, had 
with kim his brother, and five Marſhals of France; 
which were d'Humieres, Schomberg, la Feuillade, 
Luxembourg, and de Lorges. The Marſhals had 


each of them — to command by turns. All 
the operations were . 


| ireted by Vauban. 

They had not as yet taken any of the outworks 
of the place. The firſt thing neceſſary to be done, 
was to attack two half-moons ; behind which there 
was alſo a great crown- work, paliſaded, ſtrength- 
ened with a row of pointed ſtakes, and ſurrounded 
by a ditch, with ſeveral croſs- ways. In this crown- 
work there was alſo another work, furrounded by 
another ditch. After the taking of all theſe in- 
trenchments, there was a branch of the Scheld to 
get over, and then another work, called a pate; 
behind which. ran the great ſtream of the Scheld, 


which was deep and rapid, and ſerved as a ditch to 


the wall. Finally, the wall itſelf was defended by 
large ramparts; the works in — * covered with 
cannon; and the gariſon conliſting of three thou- 


every thing 


=; 


neceſſary to make a long defence, 5 
The King held a Council of war for the attack 
of the outworks. Tt was uſual always to make theſe 
attacks in the night, in order to approach the enemy 
without being perceived, and to ſpare the blood al 
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e ſoldiers. Vauban propoſed to make this attack 
in the day-time: but all the Marſhals of France diſ- 
approved his ptopoſal; and Louvois condemned it 
alſo: nevertheleſs, Vauban perſiſted in it, withache 
confidence of a man who is certain of the reaſon- 
ableneſs of what he advances, . Vou are deſirous, 
ſaid he, to ſpare the blood of the ſoldiers: you 
« will do this moſt effectually by making the at- 
ec tack in the day-time, when they may fight with 
ec out confuſion and diſorder, and without any dan- 
cc ger of their firing upon one another; which hap- 
5 pens but too often in the night. Lou deſire alſo 
<« to ſurpriſe the enemy, Who always expect, and 
<« are prepared for, our attacks in the night: we 
c ſhould therefore effectually ſurpriſe them by make - 
ing the attack in the morning with our freſn troops, 
<« after theirs have been fatigued by watching in 
<« the night. And, beſides, if, among our troops, 
ce there ſhould, chance to be ſome whoſe courage is 
but inconſiderable, the night favours their timi- 
K Ai! but, in the day, the eye of the Monarch 
« will inſpixe courage, and raiſe them above them 


ere. 


within this, work, they immediately made them- 


1 


purſued, and ſeveral of them killed; and the muſ- 
queteers 
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queteers letting down the draw-bridge, 


this work to the others, they followed the Sy 


from one intrenchment to another, both over the 
little branch and grand ſtream of the geheld; ſo that 
the muſqueteers were got into the city, and the 
guards very near being ſo, before the King knew 
— they had taken the aud york they had been 
ordered to attack. ice e 
But this is not — Appen the moſtiextravr- 
in this action. It was to be apprehended, 
that a company of young muſqueteers, fluſhed with 
the ardour of ſucceſs, would fall indiſcriminately 
upon the gariſon and inhabitants, which they might 
meet in the ſtreets; and that either they would 
themſelves be overpowered, or the city be plun- 
dered by them: but theſe young men, being com- 
manded by a Cornet, named Moiſſac, ranged them - 
ſelves in cis of battle behind wunde carts; and 
dog the other troops were coming up, and form- 
themſelves without precipitation or diſorder, 
of of the muſqueteers [ſeized upon the neigh- 
bouring houſes, from whence, by their fire, they 
protected thoſe who were in the ftreets : and thus 


every thing was done with great regularity :* ho- 


ſtages were given on both ſides; the N 
aſſembled; and deputies were lent to the Ki 
and all chis was done without plundering, confu- 
ſion, or faults of any kind. The King made the 


gariſon priſoners of war; and entered Valenciennes, 
aſtoniſhed at being the maſter of it. The ſingu- 


larity of this «Yon is what has engaged us in this 


detail. | 
He had alſo the ory of taking Ghent (w)in four 
days, and Ypres (*) in ſeven. Theſe were the 


actions which he re himſelf; and his we 


ceſſes by his Generals were ſtill greater. 


{w) March 9, 1578, (* March 25. 1676 4 
2 Indeed, 
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Indeed, the Marſhal Duke de Luxembourg, at 
firſt, ſuffered Philipſbourg to be taken in his ſight; 
endeavouring in vain to fuccour it with an — 
fifty thouſand men: Ehe General, who took Phi- 

lipſbourg, was Charles V, the new Duke of Lori 
rain; the. heir to his uncle Charles IV,; and, like 
him, diveſted of his territories. He had all the 
good qualities of his unfortunate uncle, without his 
faults. He long commanded the Imperial armies 
with glory ; but, notwithſtanding the taking of 
Philipſboùrg, and tho he was at the head of 
thouſand, men, he Was never able to regain poſſeſſion 
of his territories. He, in vain, diſplayed upon his 
ſtandards the words, Aut nunc, aut numuam; Now, 
or neuen e for the Marſhal de Crequi, being releaſed 
from his impriſonment, and become more prudent 
by his defeat at Conſarbruck, .conftantly baffled: all 
his attempts to enter Lorrain. He defeated him in 
the little combat of Kokerſberg in Alſace (y). He 
haraſſed and fatigued him continually; took Fri- 
bourg (2 in his tight, and, fome time after, again 
defeated a detachment of his army at Rheinfeld (a). 
He paſſed the River Kins in his preſence, purſued 
him towards Offenbourg, and attacked him in his 
retreat; and, having immediately after taken the 
fort of Kehl, ſword in hand, he went to burn the 
bridge of Straſbourg, by which that city, which was 
ſtill free, had fo often given a paſſage to the Im- 
perial arms. Thus the Marſhal de Crequi repaired 
the temerity of one day, by a long courſe of ſucceſs, 
que only to his prudence; and, if he had lived, 
would, perhaps, have acquired a reputation equal 
to that of Turenne. ee ti e; 
- The Prince of Orange was not more fortunate 
that the Duke of Lorrain: he was not only forced 
to raiſe the ſiege of Maeſtricht and Charleroi, but, 
NED Oktober 7. 1677, () Nov. 14. 1677. (4) July 
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after having ſeen Conde, 3 zuchain, and Valen- 
eiennes, ſubje&ed to the power of Lewis XIV, he; 
in endeavouring to ſuecour St. Omer, loſt the bat- 
tle! of Montcaſſel, againſt Monſieur. The Mar“ 
ſhals de Luxembourg and d' Humieres commanded 
the army under Monſieur; and it is ſaid, that an 
error committed by the Prince of Orange, joined 
to à judicious movement made by Luxembourg 
were what gained the victory. Monſieur began the 
attack with a courage and preſence of mind, which 
were not in the leaſt expected in a Prince ſo effemi- 
nate ab he was. A greater example was never given, 
to prove that courage is not incompatible with de- 
licacy and refinement: for the Prince, who was 
almoſt always dreſſed like a woman, who had the 
inclinations of that ſex, who lay in the ſame night - ; 
caps which they wear, and who painted and patched WM 
1 
t 


as they do; upon this occaſion, behaved like a Ge- 
neral, and a ſoldier.” It is ſaid, the King his bro- 
ther was ſome what jealous of his glory. It is cer» 
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tain, he ſaid: but little to him on occaſion of his 1 
victory; and even did not go to look at the field of 1 
battle, tho' he was juſt by it. Some of Monſieui's tl 
ſervants, who were more penetrating than the others, d 
upon this occaſion, told him, that he would never N N 
more command the army; and they were not miſ- 7 
taken in their prediction i 
The taking of ſo many towns, and the gaining Ct 
of fo many battles, in Flanders, and in Germany, th 
were not the only ſucceſies of Lewis XIV in this th 
war. The Marſhal de Navailles defeated the Spa- T 
niards in the Lampourdan : and they were attacked in 
even in Sicily. 7 ELL 36.3661. 0} dif 
- =: Sicily, ever fince the time of the tyrants bf Syra- to 
cuſe, under whom it had at leaſt been conſidered as the 
ſomething in the world, has always been under the ter 
dominion of foreigners : they have been ſucceſſively by 
fabjected to the Romans, the Vandals, the 8 
& 


the Normans under Vaſfalage to the Popes, the 
French, the Germans, and the Spaniards: and they 
have almoſt always, bated their maſters ;. revolted 
from them, without making any laudable efforts to 
regain their liberty; and continually excited ſedi- 
tions only to exchange their fetters.. 
The Magiſtrates of Meſſina had lighted, up the 
flames of civil war againſt their Governors, and 
had calfd France to their aſſiſtance. Their port 


reduced to the extremities of famine. , oy 
The Chevalier de Valbelle came firſt to their 
relief with a few frigates; with which he ventured 
through the Spaniſh fleet, and brought proviſions, 
troops, and arms, into Meſſina, After him the 
Duke de Vivonne arrived, with ſeven men of war 
of ſixty guns, two of eighty, and ſeveral fireſhips ; 
with which he defeated the enemy's fleet, and en- 
tered Meſſina in triumph (6). 5 3 
Spain, for the defence of Sicily, was now forced 
to implore the aſſiſtance of her antient enemies the 
Dutch, who were always regarded as the maſters of 
the ſea. Ruyter ſailed with ſuccours from the Zuy- 
derzee, thro' the ſtreights of Gibraltar; and, to 
twenty Spaniſh veſſels, joined twenty-three large 
{ups of war. 5 ; . 
And now the French, who formerly, in conjun- 
ction with the Engliſh, had not been able to defeat 
the fleets of Holland alone, gained the victory over 
the united fleets of Spain and the Republic (c). 
The Duke de Vivonne, being obliged to continue 
in Meſſina, to pacify the people, who were alread 
diſſatisfied with their, defenders, ſuffered this battle 
to be fought by Duquene, Lieutenant-General of 
the naval forces: he was a man. as ſingular as Ruy- 
ter, and who, like him, had obtained command 
by force of merit; but he had never yet commanded 


(#2 February 9. 1675. (e) January 8. 1676. 
Vol.. 1 2 
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was blocked up by a Spaniſh fleet; and they were 
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a fleet, and was hitherto rather diſtinguiſhed for his 
fill as a privateer. But whoever once gets the 
command, having the genius requiſite in his art, 
will paſs with rapidity, and without difficulty, from 
the moſt inconſiderable to the greateſt things. Du- 
quene appeared a great Commander even againſt 
Ruyter: for it was certainly ſhewing himſelf ſuch, 
to gain only an inconſiderable advantage over this 
Admiral, He gave battle a ſecond timggto the 
two fleets of the enemy near Agouſta ; Wein 
Ruyter received a wound, which put an end to his 
glorious life (4). He is one of thoſe men, whoſe 
memory is ſtill held in the greateſt veneration in 
Holland. He had, at firft, been nothing more than 
a common ſhip or cabin-boy ; and for this he was 
the more reſpected: nor is the name of the Prince 
of Naſſau held in greater eſtimation than his. The 
Council of Spain conferred upon him the title and 
patent of a Duke; a dignity which was foreign and 
frivolous to a republican, But theſe patents did not 
arrive till after his death ; and the children of Ruy- 
ter, who were worthy of their father, refuſed that 
title; the acquiſition of which is ſo ardently defired 
in monarchies, but which is not preferable to the 
title of a good citizen. Rk TY Og 
Lewis XIV ( ſuch was the greatneſs of his foul) 
was afflicted at his death. It was repreſented to 
him that he was rid of a dangerous enemy. Ihe 
King anſwered, that one could not help being 
affected by the death of a great aan. 
Duquene, the Ruyter of France, attacked the Wl 
two fleets a third time after the death of the Dutch Wl 
Admiral, and ſunk, burnt, and took, ſeveral of theſt 
ſhips. The Marſhal Duke de Vivonne had the 8 
command in chief in this engagement; but it wi Wn 
Duquene, nevertheleſs, who obtained the victory. Wl 
Europe, with aſtoniſhment, beheld France become, 
(dS March 12. 1676. ha 
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on a ſudden, as formidable by ſea as at land. But, 
indeed, theſe armaments, and theſe victories, 'only 
ſerved to, alarm the nations round. The King of 
England, who had commenced the war for the in- 
tereſts of France, was at laft upon the point of en- 
tering into a league with the Prince of Orange, who 
had eſpouſed his niece. The glory acquired in Si- 
cily, was the price of too great treaſures ; and the 
French, at laſt, evacuated Meſſina, at the very 
time when it was generally believed they would 
make themſelves matters of the whole iſland. Lewis 
XIV was highly blamed for having commenced 
enterprizes in this war, without carrying them 
thro'; and for having abandoned Meſſina, as well 
as Holland, after the acquiſition of uſeleſs vic- 
tories. | e 
However, to have no other misfortune than that 
of not preſerving all his conqueſts, was certainly 
to be very formidable. His enemies, in every part 
of Europe, felt the extent of his power. The war 
in Sicily had coſt him much leſs than it had coſt 
Spain, which was exhauſted and defeated in all 
places. He raiſed new enemies againſt the Houſe 
of Auſtria ; he fomented the troubles in Hungary; 
and his Embaſladors at the Ottoman Port were 
cearneſt in their endeavours to make the Turks carry 
WE tbe war into Germany, notwithſtanding he ſhould 
== himſelf, to ſave appearances, ſend ſome ſuccours 
WEE againſt the Turks, whom policy excited him to draw 
into the Empire. He was alone ſuperior to all his 
enemies: for Sweden, which was his only Ally, 
vas engaged in. nothing but an unſucceſsful war 
againſt the Elector of Brandenbourg. This Elector, 
| 4 who was the father of the firſt Ling of Pruſſia, be- 
an to gain his country a power and weight, which 
354 has ſince been greatly increaſed; and he, at that 
me, deprived the Swedes of Pomerania. It is 
emarkable, that, in the courſe of this war, confe- 
FE 12 rences 
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rences for a peace were almoſt always open; at firſt 
at Cologne, by the, ineffectual mediation of Swe- 
den; and afterwards at Nimegen, by that of Eng- 
land. But the Engliſh mediation was a ceremony 
almoſt as vain as the Pope's arbitration in the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle; for Lewis XIV was the only 
real arbitrator. He made his propoſals on the ninth 
of April 1678, in the midſt of his conqueſts; and 
gave his enemies till the tenth of May, to accept 
of them. He alſo granted a farther time of ſix. 
weeks to the States-General, who ſubmiſlively beg- 
ged it of him | TTY 
_ His ambition was no longer turned towards Hol- 
land. This Republic had been fo fortunate, or ſo 
cunning, as no longer to appear but as an auxiliary 
in a war, which had been commenced for her de- 
ſtruction. The Empire and Spain; who at firſt had 
been only auxiliaries, at, laſt became the principal 
parties concerned. „%% ᷑ ᷣ F⅕⅛⅛B.B1wꝗ² = 74” arg 
The King, in the conditions which he impoſed, 
favoured the commerce. of the Dutch : he reſtored 
to them Maeſtricht, and alſo gave up ſome towns 
to the Spaniards, which were to ſerve as a barrier 
to the United-Provinces ; ſuch as Charleroi, Cour- 
trail, Qudenarde, Ath, Ghent, and Limbourg : but 
he reſerved Bouchain, Conde, Y pres, Valenciennes, 
Cambrai, Maubeuge, Aire, Saint Omer, Caſſel, 
Charlemont, Popering, Bailleul, &c. which, all 
together, made a conſiderable part of Flanders: 
1 and to which he alſo added Franche-Comté, which 
I he conquered twice: and theſe might be conſidered 
as a ſufficient compenſation for the toil and expence 
of the war. | 2 
From the Empire he only defired Fribourg or 
Philipſbourg, and left the choice to the Emperol. 
He cauſed the two brothers Furſtemberg to be rein- 
ſtated in their eſtates, and the Biſhoprick * 
ourg⸗ 
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bourg, of which they had been deprived by the Em- 
peror, and one of them impriſoned. | F 

He was avowedly the Protector of Sweden, his 
Ally, and what was ſtill more, an unfortunate Ally, 
againſt the King of Denmark, and the Elector of 
Brandenburg. He inſiſted upon Denmark's reſto- 
ring all that ſhe had taken from Sweden; her lower- 
ing the cuſtoms of paſſage in the Baltic z upon 
the Duke of Holſtein's being reinſtated in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his territories ; upon Brandenburg's re- 
ſtoring Pomerania, which ſhe had conquered, upon 
the treaty of Weſtphalia's being put in full force 
in every particular. His will was a law from one 
end of Europe to the other. It was in vain for the 
EleQor of Brandenburg to write to him an exceed- 
ing ſubmiſſive Letter, calling him My Lord, entreat- 
ing him to leave him what he had conquered ; and 
aſſuring him of his zeal and ſervice, His ſubmiſ- 
ſions were as uneffectual as his reſiſtance ; and the 
conqueror of the Swedes was obliged to give up all 
his conqueſts. „ 

Then the Embaſſadors of France pretended to 
take the upper-hand of the Electors. The Em- 
baſſador of Brandenburg propoſed every poſſible 
modification to treat, at Cleves, with the Count, 
fince Marſhal, d' Eſtrades, Embaſſador to the States- 
General. The King would never ſuffer that one 
who repreſented his perſon, ſhould give way to 
an Elector; and the Count d'Eſtrades could not 
treat, | . 

Charles the fifth ſet the Grandees of Spain and 
the Electors on the ſame footing: the Peers of 
France conſequently pretended to an equality. We 
lee at preſent how far things are altered; ſince in 
the Diets of the Empire the Embaſſadors of Electors 
are treated as thoſe of Kings. | | 
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In regard to Lorrain, he offered to re-eſtabliſh 
the new Duke Charles V therein: but he inſiſted 
on being maſter of Nancy, and all the great roads. 

Theſe conditions, tho? preſcribed with the haugh- 
tineſs of a conqueror, were not, however, fo un- 
reaſonable as to make his enemies deſperate, and 
compel them, as a laſt effort, to reunite againſt him: 
he dictated to Europe in an authoritative manner; 
but, at the ſame time, he acted with prudence and 
good policy. 725 

In the conferences at Nimegen, he found means 
to excite jealouſy among the Allies. The Dutch 
were extremely deſirous to ſign the treaty, not- 
withſtanding the Prince of Orange, who was for 
continuing the war at any rate. The Dutch al- 
leged, that, in caſe they did not ſign, the Spaniards 
were too weak to aſſiſt them. | | 
When the Spaniards ſaw the Dutch had accepted. 

the conditions of peace, they accepted them allo ; 
declaring, that the Empire did not exert itſelf ſuf- 
ficiently in the common cauſe. EY 
Finally, the Germans, being abandoned by Hol- 
land and Spain, ſigned the treaty at laſt; relin- 
quiſhing Fribourg to the King, and confirming the 
treaties of Weſtphalia, | | 

No alterations were made in the conditions pre- 
ſcribed by Lewis XIV, and Europe received both 
its laws and its peace from his hands ; except only 
the Duke of Lorrain, who rejected a treaty, which 
he conſidered as odious and diſhonourable to him- 
ſelf; and rather choſe to be a fugitive Prince in the 
Empire, than a Sovereign in his own dominions, 
without honour or power. He hoped for a better 
fortune from the event of time, and the effect of 
his own courage and conſtancy, 
During the conferences at Nimegen, and four 
days after the Plenipotentiaries of France and Hol- 


land had fizned the peace, the Prince of Orange 
"1 ſhewed 
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ſhewed Lewis XIV what a dangerous enemy he had 
in him. The Marſhal de Luxembourg, who had 
inveſted Mons, received information of the ſigning 
of this treaty; after which he went in perfect ſecu- 
rity to the village of St. Dennis, and there dined 
with the Intendant of the army. The Prince of 
Orange, with all his forces, attacked the Marſhal's 
quarters; which he forced, and a long, obſtinate, 
and bloody engagement enſued; from which the 
Prince, with reaſon, expected to gain a diſtinguiſhed 
victory: for he not only made the attack, which is 
itſelf an advantage, but he attacked troops, who 
confided in the ſecurity of the treaty. The Marſhal 
de Luxembourg, with great difficulty, reſiſted : and 
whatever advantage was gained in this engagement, 
was in favour of the Prince of Orange ; for his 
infantry remained maſters of the field of battle. 
Did the ambitious ſet a value upon the blood of 
others, the Prince of Orange would not have made 
this attack. He undoubtedly knew, that the peace 
was ſigned, or ſoon would be; and he knew; that 
this peace was advantageous to his country: never- 
theleſs, he endangered his own life, and the lives 
of many thouſand men, as the firſt-fruits of a ge- 
neral peace, which was ſo far advanced, that he 
could not have prevented it, even by defeating the 
French. The action, which appeared great, but 
was certainly very inhuman, and was more admired 
than blamed at that time, produced no new article 
of peace, and coſt the lives of two thouſand F rench, 
and as many of the enemy, in vain. In this peace 
it appeared how intirely projects are diſconcerted by 
events. Holland, againſt whom only the war had 
been undertaken, and which was to have been de- 
ſtroyed, loſt nothing by it; and, on the contrary, 
gained a barrier: but all the other powers, who had 
protected it from deſtruction, were loſers. " 
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him from his brother : 


Ch. 12, 


The King was now. at the height of glory and 
greatneſs. He had been victorious ever lince he 
began to reign ; had never beſieged any place with- 
out taking it ; "had ſhewn himſelf ſuperior, upon 
all occaſions, to his enemies united; bad been the 
terror of Europe for ten years together; was at 


laſt its arbitrator and peace- maker; and therein 


added Franche-Comté, Dunkirk, and half of Flan- 
ders, to his own dominions: but what ſhould be 
coniidered as the greateſt of his honours, is, that 
he was King over a people who were happy at that 
time, and were the model of other nations. The 
Hotel-de- Ville of Paris, in 1680, which was ſome 
time after the concluſion of this peace, applied the 
title of Great to him, in the molt ſolemn manner; 
and ordered, that, for the future, that title only 
ſhould be uſed in all public monuments. Soon after 


the year 1673 ſome medals had been caſt with this 


ſurname ; and Europe, tho? jealous, did not refuſe 
to acknowlege the honour, Nevertheleſs, the name 
of Lewis X1V has prevailed in the world over that 
of Great. All things are governed by cuſtom. 
Henry, who was fo juſtly ſurnamed the Great after 
his death, is now commonly called Henry IV, and 
this ſufiiciently diſtinguiſhes him. The Prince of 
Conde is always called the Great Cond?, not only 
upon account of his heroic actions, but from the 
eaſe of diſtinguiſhing him by this ſurname from the 
other Princes of Conde. If he had been called 
Conde the Great, he would not have preſerved the 
title. We ſay the Great Corneille, to diſtinguiſh 
but we never fay the Great 
Virgil, the Great Homer, nor the Great Taſſo. 
Alexander the Great is no longer known but by the 
name of Alexander. Charles V, whoſe ſucceſſes 
were more diftinguiſhed than thoſe of Lewis XIV, 


neyer had the title of Great. Charlemagne 1 18 en 
| only 


only conſidered as a proper name. Titles are of 


no conſequence to poſterity ; and the bare name 
of a man, who has done great things, carries more 


reſpe& than all the epithets that czn be added 


to it. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The taking of Straſbourg ; the bombard- 
ing of Algiers; the ſubmiſſion of the 
Genoeſe; the embaſly from Siam; the 
Pope humbled ; and the Electorate of 

Cologne diſputed. 7 


| HIS general peace did not reſtrain the am- 
bition of Lewis XIV. The Empire, Spain, 
and Holland, diſbanded their extraordinary troops : 
but Lewis kept all his; and made the ſeaſon of 
peace a time for conqueſts, He was then ſo certain of 
his power, that he eſtabliſhed juriſdictions in Metz 
and Briſſac, to reunite all thoſe territories to his 
crown, which might formerly have depended upon 
Alſace, or the three Biſhopricks ; but which, from 
time immemorial, had been under other maſters, 
Many Princes of the Empire, the Elector Palatine, 
and the King of Spain himſelf, who were poſ- 
ſefled of ſome bailiwicks in this country, were cited 
to appear before the Chambers which were eſtabliſh- 
ed, to render homage to the King of France, or 
to behold the confiſcation of their poſſeſſions. No 
Prince, ſince the time of Charlemagne, had acted 
ſo much like a maſter, and a judge, among Sove- 
reigns, nor conquered countries by arrets, like 
Lewis XIV. 1 | 
The Elector Palatine, and the EleQor of Treves, 


were diveſted of the ſignories of F „ 
R * er- 


Ch. 17. AY. 1s 


Germarſheim, Veldentz, &c. and it was in vain . 
they made complaints to the Empire, in the afſem- 
bly at Ratiſbon ; for that aſſembly contented itſelf 
with making proteftations: en AO ITT 
It was not ſufficient for the King to have the pre- 
fecture of ten free cities of Alſace, under the ſame. 
title by which the Emperor had held them: for now 
they no longer dared to talk of liberty in any of 
theſe cities. Straſbourg ſtill preſerved its freedom: 
it was a large and rich city, was miſtreſs of the 
Rhine by means of its bridge over that river, and, 
of itſelf, formed a powerful republic, famous for 
its arſenal, which contained nine hundred pieces of 
cannon. | 
Louvois had long conceived a deſign to ſubject 
this place to his maſter. Money, menaces, and in- 
trigues, by which he had opened the gates of ſo 
many towns, prepared Louvois an entrance into 
Straſbourg. The Magiſtrates were corrupted ; and 
the people were aſtoniſhed to behold their ramparts 
at once ſurrounded by 20,000 French troops; their 
forts, which defended them upon the Rhine, in- 
ſulted and taken in an inſtant; Louvois at their 
gates, and their Burgomaſters talking of a ſurren- 
der. The prayers, tears, and deſpair, of the citizens, 
who were enamoured of their liberties, did not 
prevent a treaty for a ſurrender from being propoſed 


dy the Magiſtrates, nor Louvois from enterin 


their city the ſame day (e). Vauban, by the forti- 
fications with which. he afterwards ſurrounded it, 
rendered it the ſtrongeſt barrier of France. 

The King did not behave with more ceremon 
towards Spain: in the Low Countries he demanded 
the town of Aloft, and all its bailiwick; which, 
ſaid he, the Miniſters had ſorgot to inſert in the 
conditions of peace: and, Spain being dilatory in 

(e) September 30. 16817. t We 
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its compliance with this demand, he cauſed the ci- 
ty of Luxembourg to be inveſteee. | 
He, at the ſame time, purchaſed the ſtrong town 
of Caſal of the Duke of Mantua, a petty Prince, 
who, to defray the expences of his pleaſures, would 
have ſold all his territories. 1 
The alarm in Europe was revived, when ſhe be- 
held Lewis XIV thus extending his power on all 
des, and gaining more in a time of peace than ten 
of his predeceſſors had acquired in all their wars, 
The Empire, Holland, and even Sweden, having 
taken umbrage at the King, entered into an alli- 
ance. The Engliſh menaced, the Spaniards ſeem-. 
ed diſpoſed for war, and the Prince of Orange 
cid his utmoſt to get it declared: but none of 
theſe powers, at that time, dared to ſtrike the 
fiift blow. 5 | | Gt 
The King, who was already feared in all places, 
tnought of nothing but making himſelf ſtill more 
dreaded. He, at laſt, raiſed his marine to a degree 
of force, which exceeded the hopes of France, and 
| Increaſed the fears of Europe. He had fixty thou- 
ſand ſailors; and his regulations for their diſcipline, 
which were as ſevere as thoſe for the land-army, 
kept all theſe rough and untractable people within 
the bounds of their duty. Even the maritime 
powers, England and Holland, had neither fo 
many failors, not ſuch excellent laws. Companies 
of Cadets in the frontier-towns, and marine guards 
in the ports, were inſtituted, and compoſed of 
young men, who were inſtructed in all the arts ne- 
ceſtary in their proſeſſion, by maſters who were 
paid at the public expence. | 5 
The port of Toulon, upon the Mediterranean, 
was conſtructed at an immenſe expence, in ſuch a 
manner as to contain one hundred men of war, to- 
gether with an arſenal, and very large and magnin- 


cent magazines. The port of Breſt, upon the 
Ocean, 
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Ocean, was formed upon as extenſive a plan. 
Dunkirk and Havre-de-Grace were filled with 
ſhips; and Rochefort, in ſpite of nature, was made 
a place of trade, and naval force. 
In ſhort, the King had upwards of one hundred 
ſhips of the line, ſeveral of which carried an hun- 
dred guns, and ſome even more: nor did they re- 
main unactive in the ports; for ſquadrons were ſent 
out under the command of Duquene, which cleared 
the ſeas, infeſted by the corſairs of Tripoli and 
Algiers. He was revenged upon Algiers by means 
of a new art; the diſcovery of which was owing 
to that care which he took to excite. the efforts of 
all the genius's of his age. This admirable, but 
terrible art, was that of bomb-veſtiels, by means 
of which maritime towns may be burnt to aſhes.” 
There was a young man, named Bernard Renaud, 
cenerally known by the name of Little Renaud, 
who, without having ever been in the ſervice,” was 
an excellent mariner through the ſtrength of genius. 
Colbert, who diſtinguiſhed merit, though in obſcu- 
rity, had frequently called him to the Council of the 
marine, even in the King's preſence: and it was by 
the ſkill and care of Renaud, that a new, more re- 
cular, and eaſy method in the building of ſhips, 
was already practiſed. He, in Council, propoſed 
to bombard Algiers with a fleet. We had then no 
idea how it was pofiible to fix mortars for the caſt- 
ing of bombs in any manner but upon ſolid ground : 
his propoſal was therefore rejected; and he expe- 
rienced all that raillery and contradiction which 
every inventor mult expect: but his continuing to 
perſiſt in his opinion, joined to that eloquence which 
men generally have, who are ftrongly prepoſſeſſed 
in favour of their opinions, determined the King to 
permit the experiment to be made. -: 4 
Renaud directed five veſſels to be built, ſmaller 
than the ordinary ſize, but ſtronger in wood, with- 


out 
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out decks, and with a falſe deck in the hold, upon 
which hollow places were made, in which the mor- 
tars were put. With this equipage he ſet ſail, un- 
der the command of old Duquene, to whom the 
conduct of the enterprize was committed, and who 
did not expect any ſucceſs from it: but Duquene 
and the Algerines were aſtoniſhed at the effect of the 
bombs. Part of the town was demoliſhed (/), and 
conſumed: but the art, which was afterwards car- 
ried into other nations, only ſerved to multiply hu- 

man calamities; and, more than once, became ter- 
rible to France, where it had been invented. 

The marine, which was brought to this degree 
of perfection in a very few years, was the fruit of 
Colbert's care. Louvois, through a ſpirit of emula- 
tion, cauſed more than one hundred citadels to be 
fortified. The fortreſſes of Huningen, Sar-Lewis, 
Mont-roial, &c. were conſtructed under his di- 
rection; and while the kingdom gained ſuch great 
exterior ſtrength, all the fine arts flouriſned at home, 
and the nation abounded in riches and pleaſures. 
Foreigners came in crouds to admire the Court of 
Lewis XIV, and his name was known in all the 
nations of the world. | | 

His power and his glory were ſtill more increaſed 
by the weakneſs of moſt of the other potentates, 
and by the misfortunes of their people. The Em- 
peror Leopold was at that time under apprehenſions 
from the Hungarian rebels, but more. particularly 
from the Turks; who, being called by the Hunga- 
rians to their aſſiſtance, were on the point of enter- 
ing Germany. The policy of Lewis made him per- 
ſecute the Proteſtants in France, becauſe he thought 
he ought to render them - incapable to hurt him; 
but he ſecretly ſupported the Proteſtants in Hun- 
gary, becauſe he thought they might. be of ſervice. 
to him. His Embaſlador at the Porte had preſſed 

(f) Oftober 28, 1687. i ha 
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the armament of the Turks ; and the Ottoman: 
troops, to the number of two hundred nd 
men, augmented alſo by the Hungarian forces, in 
their paſſage, found neither fortified towns, ſuch as 
are in France, nor any number of troops capable 
to oppoſe their paſſage : ſo that they penetrated even 
to the gates of Vienna, after having ruined every 
thing in their paſſage. 113 5k + +. hg 
The Emperor Leopold, upon the approach of 
the Turks, quitted Vienna with precipitation, and 
retired to Lintz; and when he was informed, that 
they had inveſted Vienna, he fled ſtill farther off, 
even as far as Paſſau, leaving the Duke of Lorrain 
at the head of a little army, which had already ſuf- 
fered from the. Turks, to take ſuch care of the 
fortunes of the Empire as he- might. a 
It was univerſally believed, the Grand Viſier 
Cara-Muſtapha, who .gommanded the Ottoman 
troops, would ſoon make himſelf maſter of the weak 
and petty capital of Germany, which is regarded by 
the Imperialiſts as the capital of the Chriſtian world. 
They were, indeed, upon the brink. of the moſt 
terrible revolution. 3 oo 
Lewis XIV with reaſon expected, that Germany, 
being ravaged by the Turks, and having a chief; 


' whoſe flight had increaſed the general conſterna- 


tion, would be obliged to have recourſe to the 
protection of France. He had an army -upon the 

frontiers of the Empire, ready to defend it againſt 
theſe very Turks, whom he had brought thither by 
his negotiations : and thus he hoped to become the 
Protector of the Empire, and to make his ſon King 
of the Romans. 

It was the maſter-piece of his politics to appear 
generous in the conduct of theſe great intereſts. 
When the Turks approached Vienna, he raiſed the 
blockade of Luxembourg. I defire only to pro- 
* mote the happineſs of Chriſtendom,” ſaid he to 
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the Spaniards ; « and I will never attack a Chriſtian 
Prince when the Turks are in the Empire, nor 
<. prevent Spain from ſuccouring the Emperor.” 
Thus he reconcilled his politics with his glory : but, 
contrary to the univerſal expectation, Vienna was 
relieved. The preſumption of the Grand Viſier, 
and his brutal contempt of the Chriſtians, proved 
his ruin. - His delays gave time for the arrival of 
23 Sobieſki; who, being joined by the Duke of 
orrain, had only to preſent himſelf before the 
Ottoman multitude, to put them in confuſion (g). 
The Emperor returned into his capital, under the 
ſhame of having quitted it; and made his entrance 


at the time when his delivefer was coming out of 


the church, where they had been ſinging Te Deum; 
and where the Preacher, for his text, had taken theſe 
words : There was a man ſent from G od, whoſe name 
was Fohn. No Monarch was ever more . or 
more humbled, than Leopold. 

And now the King of France, having no e 
any meaſures to obſerve, renewed his pretenſions, 
and recommenced his hoſtilities. He bombarded, 
beſieged, and took, Luxembourg, Courtray, and 
Dixmude, in Flanders. He ſeized upon Treves, 
and demoliſhed its fortifications; and all this, it was 
ſaid, was to execute the treaties of Nimegen. The 
Imperialiſts and Spaniards negotiated with him at 
Ratiſbon, while he was taking their towns; and 
the violated peace of Nimegen was changed into a 
truce for twenty years; by which the King kept 
Luxembourg, and all its principality. | 

He was ſtill more formidable upon the coaſts of 
Africa; where the French, till then, had been 
known only from ſuch of them as theſe barbarians 
had made ſlaves. 

Algiers, which was twice bombarded, ſent depu⸗ 


ties to beg pardon, and receive peace. They re- 


(g) September 12, 1683, 


leaſed 
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leaſed all the Chriſtian ſlaves, and alſo. paid a ſum 
of money; which is the ſevereſt puniſhment that 
can be inflicted on theſe corfairs. s. 
Tunis and Tripoli made the ſame ſubmiſſions. 
It may not be amiſs here to take notice, that when 
Damfreville, captain of a ſhip, came into Al- 
giers to deliver all the Chriſtian ſlaves in the name 
of the King of France, a great number of Engliſh 
was found among them; who, being got on board 
his ſhips, inſiſted to Damfreville, that it was in con- 
ſideration of the King of England that they had been 
ſet at liberty. Upon this, the French captain ſent 
for the Algerines ; and cauſing the Engliſh to be 
again ſet on ſhore 3 Theſe men, ſaid he, pretend to 
gain their freedom only in the name of their King mine, 
therefore, will not tate the liberty to offer them his 
protection: I put them again into your hands, and you 
may now ſhew what regard you have for the King of 
England. All theſe Engliſh were again put in irons: 
and this aCtion at once declared the pride of. the 
Engliſh, the weakneſs of the Government of 
Charles II, and the reſpect which all nations paid to 
Lewis XIV. TN: | EET 
So great was this univerſal reſpect, that new ho- 
nours were granted to his Embaſſador at the Otto- 
man Porte; though, at the ſame time, he was 
humbling the people of Africa, who are under the 
protection of the Grand Signor. 8 
The, Republic of Genoa humbled. itſelf before 
him ſtill more than that of Algiers. The Genoeſe 
had fold bombs and gunpowder to the Algerines ; 
and were building four gallies for the ſervice of 
Spain, The King, by his envoy, Saint Olon, who 
was a Gentleman of his preſence, commanded them 
not to launch thoſe gallies, and menaced them with 
a {peed chaſtiſement, in Cafe of difobedience to his 
will. The Genoeſe, being incenſed at this outrage 


upon their liberties, and depending too much upon 
the 


. 


the aſſiſtance of Spain, neglected to do what Lewis 
XIV had ordered. Fourteen large ſhips, twenty 
gallies, ten bomb- veſſels, and ſeveral frigates, imme- 
diately failed out of the port of Toulon. Seig- 
nelai, the new Secretary of the marine, which em- 
ployment his father, the famous Colbert, had made 
him exerciſe before his death, was himſelf on board 
this fleet. This young man was full of ambition, 
courage, ſpirit, and activſty; was deſirous to be at 
once both a General, and a Minifter ; was anxious 
for every kind of glory; ſanguine in all his purſuits; 
and mixed pleaſures with his buſineſs in ſuch a man- 
ner as not to injure or neglect it. Old Duquene 
commanded the men of war, and the Duke de 
Montemar the gallies ; but they were both obedient 
to the Secretary of State. They arrived before Ge- 
noa (4); the ten galliots threw fourteen thoufand 
bombs into the cit,, and reduced to an heap of 
ruins part of thoſe marble edifices, which have 
* Genoa the ſurname of Proud. Four thou- 
and ſoldiers, being landed, advanced up to the 
gates of the city, and burnt the ſuburbs of St. Peter 
d' Arena. And now it became neceſſary for the 
Genoeſe to humble themſelves, in order to prevent 
à total ruin. The King inſiſted, that the Dogs of 
Genoa, and four of the principal Senators, ſhould 
come and implore his clemency in his palace at Ver- 
ſailles: and, to prevent the Genoeſe from eluding 
this ſatisfaction, or depriving him of any part of 
his glory, he declared, that the Doge, who ſhould 


be ſent to beg his pardon, ſhould be continued in 


his dignity, notwithſtanding that perpetual law of 
Genoa, by which the Doges are deprived of that 
dignity, whenever they abſent themſelves a moment 
trom the city. 1 
Imperialè Leſcaro, Doge of Genoa, with the 
( March 17. 1684. | | 
| Senators 
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Senators Lomelino, Garebardi, Durazzo, and Sal- 
vago, came to Verſailles to make the King ſuch ſa- 
tisfaction as he ſhould require of them. The Doge, 
in his ceremonial habit, ſpoke, covered with a cap 
of red velvet, which he frequently pulled off. His 
ſpeech, and his marks of ſubmiſſion, were dictated 
by Seignelai. The King gave him audience, ſeated 
and covered; but as, in all the actions of his life, 
he joined politeneſs with dignity, he treated Leſcaro, 
and the Senators, with as much goodneſs as gran- 
deur. The Miniſters Louvois, Croiſſi, and Seig- 
nelai, behaved towards them with more pride and 
| haughtineſs: and this difference of behaviour made 
the Doge ſay ; The King, by his manner of receiving 
us, deprives us 55 our liberty: but his Miniſters re- 
tore it. This Doge was a man of great wit: and 
what he ſaid, when the Marquis de Seignelai aſked 
him what he thought moſt extraordinary at Ver- 
ſailles, is generally known: What appears moſt ex- 
2 to me, ſaid Leſcaro, is to fee myſelf 
ere. 5 „ 

The extreme paſſion which Lewis XIV had for 
every thing which appeared with an eclat, was ftill 
more flattered by the embaſly which he received 
from Siam; a country where, till that time, they 
were ignorant that ſuch a kingdom as France ex- 
iſted. It had happened, through one of thoſe 
ſingular incidents which prove the ſuperiority of the 
Europeans over other nations, that a Greek, the ſon 
of an innkeeper of Cephalonia, named Phalk Con- 
ſtance, was become Barcalon, that is, prime Mini- 
iter, or Grand Viſier, of the kingdom of Siam. 
This man, in the deſign which he had conceived 
to make himſelf King, and in his want of foreign 
aſſiſtance, had not dared to confide either in the 
Engliſh or Dutch ; becauſe he conſidered them as 
too dangerous neighbours. The F rench had eſta- 
SEED bliſhed 
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bliſhed factories upon the coaſts of Coromandel, = 
and had carried their King's reputation into theſe 

_ diſtant regions of Aſia. Conſtance regarded Lewis 
XIV as a perſon whoſe vanity he might flatter, by 
paying him an unexpected homage from ſo diſtant 
a place. Religion, which is made the univerſal 
tool of politics from pole to pole, ſerved Conſtance 
upon this occaſion. He ſent a ſolemn embaſſy (i), in 
the name of his maſter the King of Siam, with very 
great preſents, to Lewis XIV, and to give him to 
underſtand, that this Indian monarch, admiring the 
glory and ſplendor of his reign, would conclude no 
treaty but with the French nation; and even that 
he intended ſoon to become a Chriſtian. The King's 
glory being flattered, and his religion deceived, he 
was prevailed on to ſend two Embaſſadors, and fix. 
Jeſuits, to the King of Siam ; and to theſe he after- 
wards added ſome Officers, with eight hundred ſol- 
diers. But the eclat- of the Siameſe embaſly was 
the only fruit of it. Conſtance fell a victim to his 
ambition, and the few French who remained about 
him were . maſſacred ; others were obliged to fly; 
and his widow, after having been on the point of 
becoming Queen, was condemned, by the Succeſſor 
of the King of Siam, to ſerve in his kitchen; for 
which employment ſhe was born. | 
This thirſt of glory, which excited Lewis XIV 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf in every thing from other 
monarchs, again: appeared in the haughty behaviour 
which he affected towards the Court of Rome. 
Odeſcalchi, the ſon of a banker in the Milaneſe, at 
that time poſſeſſed the Papal dignity, under the name 
of Innocent XI. He was a man of virtue, and a 
good Pope, though an indifferent Divine : and he 
was a Courageous, firm, and magnificent Prince. 
He ſuccoured the Empire and Poland againſt the 


(7) 1684. Fs 
38 Turks 
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Turks with his money, and the Venetians with His 
gallies. He very highly condemned the conduct 
of Lewis XIV, for uniting with the Turks againſt 
the Chriſtians. - People were aftoniſhed to behold 4 
Pope with ſuch earneſtneſs eſpouſe the cauſe of the 
Emperors, who call themſelves Kings of the Ro+ 
mans, and would, if they could, reign'in Rome. But 
Odeſcalchi was born under the Auſtrian dominien 
and had made two campaigns in the troops of the 
Milaneſe. Cuſtom and diſpoſition govern man- 
kind. His pride was piqued at the King; who, on 
his ſide, mortified him in every thing that a King of 
France is capable of towards a Pope, without break- 
ing communion with him (#). An abuſe had long 
reigned in Rome, which was difficult to correct, be- 
cauſe it was founded upon a point of honour, wheres 
on all the catholic Kings piqued themſelves. Their 
Embaſſadors at Rome extended their right of free- 
dom and aſylum, affected by all their maſters, to a 
very great diſtance, which was called their quarters. 
Theſe pretenſions, which were conſtantly maintain- 
ed, rendered one half of Rome a certain aſylum to 
all ſorts of criminals. And, by another: abuſe; 
whatever entered Rome under the name of the Em- 
baſſadors, never paid any duty. By this cuſtom 
the commerce of the city ſuffered, and the State 
was impoveriſhed. J e ee 
At laſt, Innocent XI prevailed on the Emperor, 
the Kings of Spain, Poland, and the new King of 

England, James II, who was a cathclie Prince, to 
Tenounce theſe odious rights. The Nuncio Ra- 
nucci propoſed to Lewis XIV to concur with 
the other Kings in promoting tranquillity and good 
order in Rome. But Lewis, being greatly diſſatiſ- 
fied with the Pope, replied, '<* that he had never 
©* made the conduct of others an example to him- 
(k) 1685, 1686, 1687, 1688. [7 9-03 N 
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cc ſelf ; bus on the contrary, would e himſelf 
ce an example to others.” After this he ſent the 
Marquis de Lavardin as his Embaſſadar to Rome, to 
brave the Pope. Lavardin entered Rome, notwith- 
ſtanding the Pope's prohibition, eſcorted by four 
hundred marine guards, four hundred volunteer 
Officers, and two hundred ſervants, all armed. He 
took poſſeſſion of his palace, his quarters, and the 
church of Saint Lewis, round which he poſted cen- 
tinels, who did regular duty, and were relieved in 
the-ſame manner as in a fortified place. The Pope 
is the only Sovereign to whom ſuch an embaſly can 
be ſent: for the ſuperiority which he affects over 
other crowned heads, always makes them deſirous 
to humble him; and, through the weakneſs of his 
ſtate, he is always inſulted with 1mpunity. All 
that Innocent XI could do in oppoſition to the 
Marquis de Lavardin, was to employ his excom- | 
munications ; a fort of arms which are, indeed,' as 
little regarded at Rome as elſewhere ; but which, 
nevertheleſs, through antient cuſtom, are employ ed 
like the Pope's ſoldiers, who bear arms only for the : 
ſake of form. 

The Cardinal d'Etree, who was a man of genius; 
but was frequently an unſucceſsful negotiator, was, 
at that time, charged with the affairs of France at 
Rome. D'Etree, having been obliged frequently 
to ſee the Marquis de Lavardin, ceuld not after- 
wards be admitted to an audience of the Pope, 
without firft receiving abſolution and it was in 
vain that he oppoſed it ; for Innocent XI perſiſted 
in giving it to him, that he might ſtill continue to 
preſerve that imaginary power, by continuing to 
pratiſe thoſe cuſtoms on which it is founded. 

Lewis, in the ſame authoritative manner, but al- 
ways ſupported by the arts of policy, endeavoured 
to died the choice of an Elector of Cologne. ol 

ole 
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ſole deſign being to oppoſe or divide the Empire, 
R raiſe to this Elect rate the Cardi- 
nal de Furſtemberg, Biſhop of Straſbourg,, who. Was 
his creature, and a victim to his intereſts, and Was 
an irreconcileable enemy to the Emperor, who, in 
the laſt war, had made him a priſoner, as a German 
who had ſold himſelf to the ſervice of France. 
The Chapter of Cologne, like all the other Chap- 
ters of Germany, has a right to nominate its Biſhop, 
who, by that means, becomes Elector. The perſon 
who filled this ſee, was Ferdinand of Bavaria, who, 
like many other Princes, had formerly been an Ally, 
but was now an enemy, to the King. He was very 
dangerouſly ill: and, at that juncture, the King 
diſtributing his money very liberally among the Ca- 
nons, and uſing promiſes and intrigues at the ſame 
time, he got the Cardinal de Furſtemberg to be 
elected as Coadjutor ; and, after the death of Fer- 
dinand, he was elected a ſecond time, by a plurality 
of ſuffrages. The Pope, by the German concordat, 
has a right to confer the Biſhoprick upon the perſon 
elected, and the Emperor has that of confirming 
him in the Electorate. The Emperor and Innocent 
XI being perſuaded, that to let Furſtemberg poſ- 
ſeſs the Plectora dignity, would, in a manner, be 
letting Lewis XIV poſſeſs it, they united to be- 
ſtow this principality upon the young Prince of 
Bavaria, brother of the deceaſed Elector. The 
King was revenged upon the Pope, by deprivin 
him of Avignon (/); and he prepared for war oo 
the Emperor. At the ſame time he diſturbed the 
repoſe of the Elector Palatine, upon occaſion of the 
rights of Madame, the Princeſs Palatine, and ſe- 
cond wife to Monfieur ; which rights, by her mar- 
riage- contract, ſhe had renounced. The war car- 
ried on againſt Spain, in 1667. in favour of the 
J) October 1688. 

rights 
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niehts of Mafia-Thereſa, notwihſtanding a pa- 
rallel renuntiation, 1 proves, that con- 
tracts are deſigned only fo nee perſons. Thus 
the King, at the height © ba and reatheſs, 

ed, alot all the 
Princes rotind him ; but at the fame time, he alſo 
made almoſt all of chem unite and conſpire againſt 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

King James dethroned by his ſon- in- 
law William III. and protected by 
„ 22 r 


. 


H E Prince of Orange, more ambitious than 

I Lewis XIV, had formed vaſt deſigns, and 
ſuch as might appear chimerical in a Stadtholder of 
Holland; but which he juſtified by his dexterity 
and courage. He was bent e 
French King, and intended to dethrone the King 
of England. Without great difficulty he, by der 
rees, formed a league in Europe againſt France. 
he Emperor, part of the Empire, Holland, and 
the Duke of Lorrain, were the firſt who ſecretly 
joined themſelves at Augſbourg; and this alliance 
was ſoon after ſtrengthened by. the acceſſion of 
Spain and Savoy. The Pope, though be did not 
avow himſelf one of the confederates, yet, by his 
ſecret practices, contributed not a little to forward 
their deſigns. Venice favoured them alſo, though 
ſhe had not declared openly; and all the Italian 
Princes were likewiſe in their intereſt. In the north, 
Sweden was then attached to the Imperialiſts ; and 
Denmark, tho' an Ally of France, was incapable of 
doing her any ſervice. There were, at this jun- 
ure, too, above ſix hundred thouſand Proteſtants, 
who had been obliged to flee from the perſecution 
of Lewis, Theſe, having left their native country, 
Vo L, 1. . K E of | carried 
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in Europe reigning with a deſpotic ſway : thoſt of 


THE AGE OF Ch 14. 
carried along with them their riches, their induftry, . | 


and an implacable hatred againſt their King: where- 


ever they ſettled, they: became an addition to the 


enemies of France, and greatly inflamed: thoſe 
powers already inclined to war. We ſhall ſpeak of 


this flight of the Proteſtants, in the chapter con- 
cerning Religion. Thus the King was on all ſides 


beſet with enemies; James being his only friend 


and Ally, a . 1 

James ſucceeded his brother Charles II, as King 
of England. They were both Roman Catholics ; 
but Charles never declared himſelf till towards the 
end of his life, and even then intirely out of com- 


plaiſance to his miſtreſſes and brother; for, in rea- 


lity, his only religion was Deiſm. He had always 


Hewn the utmoſt indifference in thoſe controverted 


points of religion, which are apt to divide man- 
kind; and this contributed not a little to that 
peaceable reign which he enjoyed. James, on the 
other hand; had been a bigot to the Romiſh church 
from his early years; and he eſpouſed her cauſe 
wirh the moſt extravagant zeal. Had he been a 
Mahometan, or had he followed the doctrine of 
Confucius; the Engliſh would never have diſturbed | 

his reign: but he deſigned to eſtabliſh, in his king- | 
doms, the Roman Catholic religion; than which 
nothing could be more deteſtable in the eyes of 
thoſe republican royaliſts, who accounted it the re- 
ligion of ſlaves. Tis ſometimes, indeed, a matter 
of no great difficulty to change the . of 2 
country. Conſtantine, Clovis, Guſtavus Vaſa, and 
Queen Elizabeth, each by different methods, accom- 
pliſhed this. But, in order to effect ſuch alterations, 
two things are abſolutely requiſite ; deep policy, 
and a concurrence of circumſtances : by neither of 
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which was James favoured. © © 
It nettled him not a little to ſee ſo many 
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Sweden and Denmark had lately too become abſo- 
lute ; in ſhort; England and Poland were now the 
only remaining kingdoms. where. the liberty of the 

ople and monarchy ſubſiſted together.” Lewis 

IV encouraged him to aim at abſolute power; 
and the Jeſuits puſhed him on to re-eftablith their 
religion. He accordingly endeavoured to carry 
theſe points ; but every ſtep he took was ſo unfor- 
tunate or unpolitic, that he only inflamed the whole 
nation. At his firſt ſetting out, he acted as if he 
had already accompliſhed his purpoſes; entertain- 
ing publicly at his Court the Pope's Nuncio, and 
openly encouraging the Jeſuits and Capuchin friers 
putting in priſon the Engliſh Biſhops, whom he 
ſhould rather, if poſſible, » have gained over to his 


| intereſt; taking away the privileges of the city of 


London, which he ought rather to have i 
and, in an arbitrary manner, trampling upon the 
laws, which he ſhould rather have ſecretly under- 
mined: in ſhort, his whole conduct — indiſ- 

creet, that the Cardinals of Rome humorouſly ſaid, 


„ that they ought to excommunicate him as a 


<< man who was going to deſtroy that little of the 
Catholic religion which remained in England.“ 
Pope Innocent XI had not the leaſt hopes from 
James's projects; and conſtantly refuſed him a Car- 
dinabs cap, which he ſolicited for Father Peters, his 
Conſeſſor. This Jeſuit was a man of a forward ant 
impetuous diſpoſition; he - had flattered himſelf 
with the thoughts of being a Cardinal, and Pri- 
mate of England: and, in order to gratify his 
ambition, puſhed on his maſter to the utmoſt ex- 
tremities. The heads of the nation, being teſolved 
to defeat the King's deſigns, formed themſelves into 
a ſecret eonfederacy: they ſent a deputation to the 
Prince of Orange; and all their meaſures were con- 


ada ucded with fo much diſeretion and ſecrecy, that the 
Court had not the leaſt = 


2 A fleet, 
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A fleet, ſufficient to contain fourteen or- fifteen 
thouſand men, was accordingly fitted out by the 
Prince of Orange; who, at this juncture, could be 
conſidered only as a private perſon of an illuftrious 
rank; for his yearly income was ſcarce five hundred 
thouſand livres: yet ſuch were the effects of his po- 
licy, that the States-General were devoted to his in- 
tereſt, and their navy and treaſure at his command. 
He became, indeed, a King in Holland, by his ſkil- 
ful addreſs. ; whilſt James, by a precipitate conduct, 
ruined himſelf in his own kingdom. It was at firſt 
9 5 out, that this fleet was deſigned againſt 
rance; and the ſecret was kept by above two 
hundred perſons. Barillon, the French Embaſſador 
then at London, a man of pleaſure, and better 
verſed in the intrigues of James's miſtreſſes than 
the affairs of Europe, was; firſt deceived. Lewis, 
however, was not: he offered ſuccour to his Ally, 
who at firſt refuſed; it, from a notion of his ſecu- 
rity. James ſoon after ſolicited his aſſiſtance; hut 
it proved then too late, the Prince of Orange's fleet 
being under ſail: every thing failed him at once, 
even to his reaſon and underſtanding. His ſhips 
allowed thoſe of the enemy to paſs them; ſo that 
now his only reſource was to defend himſelf. by 
land. His ar my. conſiſted of twenty thouſand 
men: had he led them immediately to battle, with- 
out 178 time for reflection, in all probability they 
would have fought; but he left them leiſure to de 
termine themſelves; and, accordingly, moſt of the 
chief Officers deſerted him (m). Amongſt theſe was 
the famous Churchill, as fatal afterwards to Lewis 
as to James; who became ſo illuſtrious under the 
title of Duke of Marlborough. He bad been a parti- 
cular favourite of James; and owed to him all his 
promotion: his own ſiſter was the King's. miſtreſt, 
and he himſelf was his Lieutenant - General; Jet, 
6 > (m) 1688. 2 4.4 OS! Feet 7100 | 
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notwithſtanding all this, he quitted his royal maſter, 
and joined the Prince of Orange. The Prince of 
Denmark, James's ſon-in-law, nay even his own 
daughter the Princeſs Anne, forſook him alſo. 
Heing thus attacked and perſecuted by one ſon- 
in-law, and abandoned by the other, his two daugh-- 
ters, as well as his intimate friends, having become 

his enemies, and being hated by his ſubjects, he fell 

into the utmoſt. deſpair, and betook himſelf to 
flight; the laſt reſource of a Prince when con- 

quered: but he had recourſe thereto without ſtrike- 
ing a fingle ſtroke. He was ſtopt, however, in his 
flight by the populace, who behaved to him very 
diſreſpectfully, and conducted him back to London. 
In fhort, after having received the orders of the 
Prince of Orange in Bis own palace, after having 
. ſeen his own guards turned out to make room for - 
thoſe of another, being driven from his own houſe, 
and made a priſoner at Rocheſter, after ſuch uſage 

he thought it moſt eligible to quit his Kingdom, 
and ſeek refuge in France. ©» Ty PROS 

This was the true æra of Engliſh liberty: the 

nation, repreſented by its Parliament, now fixed the 

ſo long conteſted bounds betwixt the prerogative 

of the crown, and the rights of the people : they 

preſcribed the terms of reigning to the Prince of 

Orange, and choſe him for their Sovereign, in con- 

junction with his conſort Mary, James's daughter. 

Henceforth this Prince was acknowleged in the 

greateſt part of Europe, as William III, lawful King 

of England, and accounted the deliverer of the 

nation; but, in France, he was only ſtiled Prince 

of Orange, and looked upon as the uſurper of his 

father-in-law's dominions. | | 5 

The fugitive Prince, with his Queen, the Duke 

of Modena's daughter, and the Prince of Wales, as 

yet an Infant, accordingly implored the protection 

of Lewis XIV. The Queen of England, who ar- 
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rived before her huſband (u), was aſtoniſhed at the 
ſplender of the French Court, and that magnificent 
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ofuſion which ſhe beheld at Verſailles: above all, 


the was ftruck with the grandeur of ber own recep- 
tion. Lewis himſelf went to meet her at Chatou, 
thus expreſſing himſelf. on the occaſion: „ The 


office I perform at preſent, Madam, is a ſor- 
& rowful one; but I hope ſoon to do you others 
& more important and agreeable.” He conducted 
her to the caſtle of St. Germain, where ſhe'was 
entertained with as much grandeur as if ſhe had 
been Queen of France; being ſupplied with every 
thing which convenience or luxury could require, 
and having many noble preſents given her in gold 
and ſilver plate, jewels, and the richeſt ſtuffs : the 
found likewiſe. upon her toilet a purſe. of ten thou- 
ſand Lewis-d'ors. | | IF RQ AR - 
James, who arrived next day after his Queen, 


was treated alſo with the ſame reſpect and magni- 


ficence: he had fix hundred thouſand livres ſettled 
for the expence of his houſhold, beſides a vaſt 
many conſiderable preſents made then to him, and 
was attended by the King's Officers and guards. 
All this pomp appeared, however, but inconſider- 
able, compared with the preparations made to re- 
eſtabliſh him in the kingdom. This reflected great 
glory on Lewis; but James made a ſorry figure, his 
reputation being very low, both at Court, and in 
the city, amongſt thoſe who ſettle the characters of 
others. He ſaw nobody but Jeſuits, and alighted 
at their houſe at Paris, in the Rue Saint-Antoine: 


He told them he was a Jeſuit himſelf: and tho 


this may ſeem extraordinary, it was a certain truth; 
for, by his own command, when he was Duke of 
York, he had been initiated into this Order by four 
Engliſh Jeſuits. Such meanneſs of ſoul in a Prince; 
and the manner in which he had loſt his wan 44 
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made him appear in ſo contemptible alight, that 

the ae amuſed themſelves with making 
ſongs at his expence; ſo that he became the ge- 
neral ſubject of ridicule in France: nor did his be- 
ing a Roman Catholic ſoften the ſarcaſms thrown 
out againſt him : the Archbiſhop of Rheims, bro- 
ther of Louvois, ſaid aloud in his drawing-room at 
St. Germains, There's a ſimpleton, who has 
« thrown away three kingdoms for a maſs]! From 
Rome he received nothing but indulgences and paſ- 
quils. His religion, in ſhort, was of ſo little ſer- 
vice to him, that when the Prince of Orange, the 
head of the Calviniſts, ſet ſail on his expedition for 
England, the Spaniſh Embaſiador at the Hague or- 
dered maſs to be performed for his ſucceſ. 
Amidſt theſe diſtreſſes of this fugitive Prince, and 
the many kindneſſes conferred on him by Lewis 
XIV, it was a remarkable ſcene to ſee James touch- 
ing for the King's- evil at the little Engliſh convent; 
the Kings of England either aſſuming this won- 
derful power from a right they pretended to the 
crown of France, or that it had been a ceremony 
eſtabliſhed ſince the reign of Edward J. : 
Lewis made all poſſible diſpatch to ſend James 
over to Ireland, where there were a formidable body 
of Roman Catholics in his intereſt. A fleet of thir- 
teen ſhips of the firſt rate was accordingly fitted out 
at Breſt, and all the Officers, courtiers, and Prieſts, 
who had come to attend him at St. Germains, were 
conducted thither at Lewis's expence. Mr. d'Avaux, 
being named Embaſſador to the dethroned Prince, 
followed him with great pomp. The fleet was fur- 
niſhed with plenty. of arms and ammunition ; and 
there was likewiſe put on board ordinary and rich 
furniture of all ſorts : Lewis himſelf went to take 
his leave of James at St. Germains ; and, having 
given him his coat of mail as his laſt preſent, he 

embraced him, with theſe words: + The beſt thin 
| Kh 49 
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4 J can wiſh. you, is, that I may never ſee you. 


«© more.” No ſooner had James landed in Ireland 
with theſe forces, than he was followed by another 
fleet of three-and-twenty men of war, with a con- 
ſiderable number of tranſport-ſhips, under the com- 


mand of Chateau Renaud (o). This ſquadron, 


having, in the paſſage, met with an Engliſh fleet, 
forced it to ſheer off, and then landed all the forces 
in ſafety. In their return, they took ſeven mer- 
chant-ſhips, belonging to the Dutch; and thus ar- 
rived again at Breſt, victorious over the Engliſh, 
and loaded with the ſpoils of Holland. . 
Soon aſter, there was a third embarkation at Breſt, 
Toulon, and Rochefort (p). The ports of Ire- 
land, and the Chanel, were now covered with 
French ſhips. Tourville, the French Admiral, 


having under his command ſeventy- two ſhips, fell 


in with a Dutch and Engliſh fleet of ſixty ſail; and 
a deſperate fight enſued, which laſted ten hours (). 
Tourville, Chateau Renaud, d'Etrees, and Ne- 
mond, greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this oc- 
caſion: by their courage and ſkill France procured 
an honour to which ſhe had not been accuſtomed; 
for the Engliſh and Dutch, hitherto Lords of the 
Ocean, and from whom the French had but lately 
learned the method of fighting at ſea in line of 
battle, were. utterly defeated ; ſeventeen of their 
ſhips, being diſabled, were partly ſtranded, and partly 
burnt, by themſelves : the remainder of the fleet 
took refuge in the Thames, or amongſt the banks 


of Holland. Thus what Lewis had ſo ardently i 
deſired for twenty years, and what appeared fo im- 


probable, now happened; the late victory, which 
had not coft the French one ſhip, having procured 
him the empire of the ſea: an empire, however, 
which proved but of ſhort duration. It muſt be 
owned, indeed, that the enemy's ſhips at preſent 
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fled before his triumphant fleets. Soon after, Seig- 
nelai; a bold enterpriſing Miniſter, ordered to fea 
à number of gallies from Marſeilles : and this was 
the firſt time the Engliſh coaſts were viſited by theſe 
veſſels by means of which the French made a de- 
ſcent at Tinmouth, and deſtroyed, in the bay, above 
thirty merchant-ſhips. The privateers of St. Malo's 
and Dunkirk were continually taking prizes; doing 
great ſervice thereby to the public, and enriching 
themſelves. In ſhort, for two years, the French 
were ſole maſters at ſea. a 
But tho? Lewis had been ſo proſperous in his 
undertakings, James could not boaſt'of ſucceſs in 
Ireland. He had with him about fix thouſand 
French, and fifteen thouſand Iriſh ; the Boyne run- 
| ning betwixt his army and that of King William. 
This river was fordable, being under height of a 
man's ſhoulders: but, after paſſing this, the enemy 
muſt alſo have marched over a moraſs, next to 
which there was a riſing- ground, which formed a 
natural intrenchment. King William, having 
forded the river with his army in three different 
places, gave battle (r). The Iriſh, who ſhew them 
ſelves the braveſt ſoldiers in France and Spain, have 
always behaved at home ſhamefully. Amongſt na- 


f tions, ſome ſeem, as it were, formed to be under 
: the ſubjection of others: the Engliſh have always 
had a ſuperiority over the Iriſh in genius, as well 
t as arms and riches; nor has Ireland ever been able 
5 0 ſhake off the yoke, ſince ſhe was firſt ſubdued by 
7 an Engliſh Baron. The French fought at the bat- 


ie of the Boyne ; the Iriſh fled; and James, their 


'S Sovereign, without once heading them, or the 
French, was the firſt who quitted the field. This 
Monarch hitherto had always given proofs of the 
= higheſt valour; but there are certain occaſions when 
a kind of tremor ſeizes the ſpirits, and enervates 
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the whole man. King William, who had had his | 
ſhoulder grazed by a cannon- bullet before the en- 
e, reported, in France, to be dead. 
T his falſe news was received at Paris with a ſhame- 
ful and ORE tranſport. The populace and 
citizens, at the inſtigation of ſome inferior Magj- 
ſtrates, made illuminations ; they rung their bells; 
they burnt the Prince of Orange in effigy, in ſeveral 
rts of the city, in the ſame manner as. the Pope 
is often burnt in London; nay, they even fired the 
Baſtille guns on the occaſion. This, however, was 
not done by the King's orders; but was owing to 
the inconſiderate zeal of an inferior officer. 
LY may be apt to infer, from theſe demonſtrations of 
| Joy; and from the authority of ſo many writers, that 
this extravagant tranſport, at the pretended death of 
an enemy, proceeded from that exceſſive fear which 
he had excited; for all the French, as well as fo- 
| reign hiſtorians, have conſidered theſe rejoicings 2 
; the higheſt encomium on King William: yet, it 
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| we conſider attentively the circumſtances and che 
_ **FaQter of thoſe times, we ſhall-find that it was not 
fear which produced thoſe extravagancies : the ci- 
tizens, and lower people, have no notion of dread- 
ü | ing an enemy till he threatens their city: nay, ſo 
1 far were they from being terrified at the name of Wn 
4 William, that they unjuſtly held him in the utmoſt 3p 
F contempt. He had been almoſt always worſted by 
. the French Generals: nor were the common people 
ſenſible of the glory this Prince had acquired even u un 
| | his defeats; and tho' he had conquered James in ne 
= = Ireland, yet, in the eyes of the French, he did not 8 
; appear an enemy worthy of Lewis XIV. Pars f 
g adored her Prince, and believed him invincible; 0 Bl 
. that theſe rejoicings were not the effect of fear, bit WF - 
1 hatred. The Parifians, having moſt: of them bea Wn ; 
| | born under the reign of Lewis, and inured to , 


yoke of abſolute monarchy, eſteemed — rh 1 
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W ferent conduct of men, will here obſerve; that Kin 
| 4 William, after his victory, proclaimed a gener: 
WS pardon ; and that James, after his defeat, paBlin 
EA alſin 


of the inhabitants to be hanged, becauſe they ha 
3 9 been for ſhutting the gates againſt him. Of two 
men, whoſe conduct was fo different, it is eaſy to 
ſee which would preyail. & 2: £ 
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Divinity, and looked upon an uſutper as a facrile- 
gious villain. The lower claſs of people, whe had 
often ſeen James go to maſs, conceived an affection 
for him, as a pious Prince, whilft they detefted 
William as an heretic. The idea of a ſon-in-law 
and daughter, who had driven their father into exile, 
of a Proteſtant reigning in the room of a Catholic, 
and, in ſhort, of an enemy of Lewis XIV, had 
tranſported the Pariſians to a pitch of phrenſy ; but 
wiſe people were more moderate in their ſenti- 
ments. 54 ee n 

James, e e to France, left his rival 
to gain new victories in Ireland, and to eftabliſh 
himſelf more firmly on his throne. Lewis's fleets 
were now employed in bringing over the French, 
who had fought to no-purpoſe,' as well as great num- 
bers of Iriſh families, who, living but pear in their 
own country, choſe rather to go over to France to 
live on the King's bounty. _ e 

We may eafily perceive, that fortune had but 
little ſhare in the beginning or end of this revolu- 


W tion ; ſince every part of it may be accounted fot 
from the different characters of Tease and William. 


Thoſe who diſcover the cauſes of events in the diff 


thro' the little town of Galloway, ordered ſom 


James had yet ſome towns remaining in Ireland; 


WE amongſt others was Limerick, where he had abdve 
WE ty<lve thouſand ſoldiets. The French King, whe 
wass ſtill reſolved to ſupport James, embarked three 
A | thouſand regular troops for Limerick : nor. did he 
top here; for he ſent 2 large ſupply of all ne- 


ceſſaries 
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ceſſaries for the inhabitants as well as ſoldiers. Forty 
tranſport-ſhips failed for Ireland, under the convoy 
of twelve men of war; containing all kinds of 
ſuccours, in men, arms, and all other requiſites; 
Engineers, Gunners, Bombardiers, and two hun- 
dred Maſons; ſaddles, bridles, and houſings, for 
above twenty thouſand horſe; a great number of 
cannon, with their carriages; fuſees, piſtols, and 
ſwords, ſufficient to arm twenty- ſix thouſand men; 
proviſions, cloaths, and twenty-ſix thouſand pair of 
ſhoes. Limerick was ſoon afterwards beſieged; 
and, as the place was ſo ſtrongly reinforced, the 
inhabitants expected the King would appear in their 
defence. James, however, not coming, the town 
ſurrendered. The French fleet returned to France, 
bringing over with them no leſs than twenty thou- 
ſand Iriſh, ſoldiers as well as other refugees. | 

*T'is not a little aſtoniſhing, that, notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe rebuffs, Lewis was not yet diſcouraged; 
for tho' he at that time maintained an heavy war 
- againſt almoſt all Europe, yet he reſolved to make 
another grand effort in favour of James, by making 
a deſcent in England with twenty thouſand men, 
They were accordingly aſſembled betwixt-Cher- 
5 and La Hogue; and three hundred tranſport- | 


— 


ips were got ready at Breſt. Tourville, with 
orty-four men of war, waited for them on the 
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coaſts of Normandy : and d'Etrees was on his way Wl 
from Toulon with another ſquadron of thirty fail. 
As there are misfortunes which ariſe from bad con- 8 
duct, ſo there are likewiſe others which can be im- 
puted only to ill- fortune. The wind, which was We 
at firſt favourable to d'Etrees's ſquadron, chopped 
about; which prevented his joining Tourville, who 
was attacked by the united fleets of England and 
Holland, of near an hundred fail. Superiority of 
number obtained the victory; and the French wer Be 
obliged to ſheer off, after an obſtinate fight nn I 
ie | ou. 
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iral, purlued them 
ſhips,” two 


himſelf a ſpectator of this calamity from the fhiore, 
abandoned himſelf to deſpair. $217 54 WE 


This was the firſt check which the maritime 


power of Lewis received. Seignelai, who, tollow- 


ing the ſteps of his father Colbert, had greatly im- 
proved the marine of France, died about the end 
of the year 1690. Pontchartain ſucceeded him as 
ſecretary of naval affairs: he likewiſe kept up the 
maritime power with equal vigilance ; and the 
whole French Miniſtry promoted it with the ſam 
ſpirit; ſo that the very year after the defeat at Le 
Hogue, the French navy was as formidable as ever. 
Tourville was ſoon at the head of fixty ſhips of the 
line, and d'Etrees had thirty under his command, 
excluſive of thoſe which lay in the harbours : nay, 
about four years after, the King equipped a ſqua- 
dron more numerous than any of the former, to 
convoy James to England, with twenty thouſand 
French. But this fleet only ſhewed itſelf; the mea- 
ſures, purſued by James's friends, being as ill con- 
ducted at London, as they had been well concerted 
in France by his friend and protecto . 
The dethroned Prince's party, being defeated in 
all their projects, had now at laſt recourſe to form- 
ing plots againſt his rival's life. Almoſt all thoſe, 
who were concerned in theſe conſpiracies, ſuffered 
death: and, even tho“ they had ſucceeded, 'tis not 
likely that James would ever have recovered his 
kingdom. He ſpent the remainder of his days at 
St. Germains, where he lived upon the bounty of 
Lewis, and a yearly penſion of ſeventy- two thou- 
ſand livres, which he was ſo mean as to receive ſe- 
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7 ethroned. He died at . zermiins, in the 
year 1700; and it was pretended by ſome Iriſh Je- 
ſuits, that there were miracles wrought at his tomb: 
ere was even a report, that Rome intended to 
canonize this Prince after his death, whom ſhe had 
intirely forſaken during bis life. 
Few princes have been more unfortunate' thay 
James nor have we any inſtance: in hiſtory of a 
amily ſo unhappy for ſuch a number of years. The 
firſt of his anceſtors, who reigned over Scotland, 
and was likewiſe named James, after having been 
eighteen, years a priſoner in England, was, tope- 
ther with his Queen, murdered by his own ſub- 
jets. James II, his ſon, was killed in a battle 
with the Engliſh, at the age. of nineteen. James III, 
being firſt impriſoned by his people, was afterwards 
killed in the field by the rebels. James IV like- 
wiſe loſt his life in an unfortunate battle. Mary 
Stuart, his grand-daughter, having been driven 
from her throne, took refuge in England ; where, 
after languiſhing in priſon eighteen years, ſhe was 


condemned to death by Engliſh judges, and ac- 


cordingly beheaded. , Charles I, her grandſon, my 
of England, as well, as Scotland, being betraye 

and delivered up by the Scots, was ſentenced to 
death by the Engliſh, and ſuffered publicly on a 
ſcaffold. James his ſon, the ſeventh of the name, 
and ſecond of England, the ſubje& of this part of 
our hiſtory, was driven out of his three kingdoms z 
and, as a further aggravation of his misfortunes, 
even the legitimacy of his ſon was difputed, This 
ſon likewiſe made efforts to regain the throne of 
his anceſtors ; but they proved fruitleſs, and were 
only the occaſion of many of his friends ſufferit 

death by the hands of public executioners. We 
have alſo lately ſeen Prince Chatles-Edward in vain 
exerting the virtues of his royal anceſtors, and the 
: | courage 
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courage of his mother's father King John Sobieſky : 
this youth has ES Tn exploits, 9885 
dergone . incredible hafdſhips; but all to op 
purpoſe.” IFlany thing can juſtify the opinion of 
thoſe who Nene in a fatality, according to which 
the affairs of mankind are governed, tis this con- 
tinued ſeries of misfortunes, which has perſecuted 


the Stuart'family for above three hundred years, 
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What paſſed on the continent, whilſt 
William took poſſeſſion of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, to the year 

1697. 
8 O far I have been unwilling to break the thread 
of the affairs in England ; I now return to 


thoſe on the continent. 0 
| TheKinghad certainly increas'd his naval ſtrength 


1 to ſuch a degree, as no. nation ever exceeded: he 
F had to encounter with the Emperor, 'the Empire, 
F Spain, the two maritime powers - of England and 
F: Holland, become now more formidable by being 
1 under one head, beſides Savoy, and almoſt all 
FS: Italy. One only of theſe enemies, ſuch as Eng- 
[2 land or Spain, would have been ſufficient formerly 
1 to diſtreſs France; and now, all together could. 
1 hardly ſtruggle with her. Lewis had generally 
F five armies in the courſe of this war ; ſometimes 
1 fix, and never leſs than four. Thoſe in Ger- 
1 many and Flanders often amounted to an hundred 

| F thouſand ſoldiers, beſides gariſons kept up in the 
1 frontier towns. The French Monarch had at one 
| time, including his land and naval forces, four hun- 


dred and fifty thoufand men in pay. Neither the 
- Turkiſh. Empire, fo powerful in Europe, Afia, and 
Africa, nor the Roman, till greater, had ever 


more, nor ſo many wars at once to ſupport, Fn 
oſe 


n 
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ch. 15. LEWIS XIV. 209 
thoſe who blamed Lewis XIV for drawing upon 


himſelf ſo many enemies, could not help admiring 


the meaſures he took to oppoſe, or rather to pre- 
vent, all hoftile attack? 
His enemies were not yet intirely declared, nor 
were they all united. The Prince of Orange had 
not yet ſailed out of the Texel for England; and 
France had already armies on the frontiers of Hol- 
land, and on the Rhine. Lewis had ſent his ſon 
the Dauphin into Germany, with an army of an 
hundred thouſand men. This young prince greatly 
reſembled the Queen his mother, in the ſweetneſs of 
his diſpoſition, and modeſty of his behaviour. He 
was then twenty-ſeven years of age ; and this was 
the firſt time of his being inveſted with the com- 
mand; which was not intruſted to him, till his tem- 
per had made the King ſure that he would not make 
a bad uſe of it. The King ſaid to him in public, 
at his departure (s); „My fon, in ſending you to 
« command my armies, Leive you an opportunity 
4 to diſplay your merit: go and ſhew it to all Eu- 
« rope; ſo that when I ſhall deſcend into my 
„ grave, I may appear to be till living in you.“ 
'The Prince had a commiſſion made out for his 
command, in the ſame manner as if he had been 
any other General whom the King had choſen. His 
father directed to him thus: To our ſon the 
«© Dauphin, our Lieutenant-General, and 'Com- 
* mander of our armies in Germany“?“ 
Every thing was ſettled and diſpoſed with the 
vtmoſt carefulneſs, for the campaign in Germany, 
that the fon of Lewis, who honoured it with His 
name and preſence, might not meet with any diſ- 
grace. The Marſhal de Duras, in reality, com- 


manded the army. Bouflers headed a body oft 


troops on this ſide the Rhine; and Marſhal d Hu- 


(s) September 22. 1688. k HEE 
Os to 


mieres was poſted with another towards Cologne, 
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to obſerve the motions of the enemy. Heidelberg 
and Mentz were taken: the ſiege of Philipſbourg 
was likewiſe begun; an undertaking always thought 
firſt neceſſary, when France carried on a war in 
Germany. Vauban conducted the ſiege; and all 
the ſcenes of action, which fell not to him, devolved 
upon Catinat, the Lieutenant- General; a man who 
had courage and abilities equal to any enterprize. 
His Royal Highneſs the Dauphin arrived ſix days 
after the trenches - were opened: he imitated the 
conduct of his father, expoſing himſelf to danger, 
when neceſſary, with great intrepidity, tho? without 
raſkneſs ; affable to every body, and liberal to the 
ſoldiers. The King felt a ſincere joy in baving a 
ſon, who imitated without eclipſing him, and who, 
without raiſing the jealouſy of his father, made him- 
fif-univerſally belov et. 
Philipſbourg was taken in nineteen days (i), 
anheim in three, and Frankendal in two; Spires, 
Treves, Worms, and Oppenheim, ſurrendered as 
ſoon as the French appeared before their gates (2). 
The King had reſolved to make a perfect deſert 
of the Palatinate, as ſoon as the towns ſhould: be 
taken: his deſign in this was rather to cut off all 
ſubliftence from his enemies, than to revenge him- 
ſelf of the Elector Palatine, who had indeed done 
nothing but his duty, in entering into a league with 
the reſt of Germany againſt France. There came 
an order from Lewis, ſigned Louvois, to reduce all 
to aſnes. The French Generals, being obliged to 
obey, accordingly gave notice to the citizens of 
thoſe towns, but lately repaired, and then fo flou- 
riſhing, to the inhabitants of the villages, and to 
the owners of above fifty caſtles, that they muſt 
immediately quit their habitations, though it hap- 
pened then to be the dead of winter; for that all 
was to be deſtroyeed by fire and ſword (w). Men, 


(i) Nov, 2, 1688, („) Nov. 15. 1683, (w) Feb. 1689. 
8 i women, 
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utmoſt trepidition: ſome wandered about int 
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women, and children, aceordingly moved off in th 


the orders: of i ſeverity, and come ſhort of thoſe of 
clemency, burnt and ſacked the country of this 
wretched people. They began with Manheim, the 
reſidence of the Electors: their houſes and palaces 
were raſed to the ground; nay, the very graves 


were ranſacked by the rapacious ſoldiery; who, 


imagining they ſhould find treaſures there, diſturbed 


the aſhes of the dead. This was the ſecond time 
that beautiful country Was laid waſte under Lewis 


XIV : but the flames, with which Turenne had de- 
ſtroyed two towns and twenty villages of the Palati- 
nate, were but ſparks in compariforrof this laſt ter- 


rible deſtruction, which all Europe looked upon 
with horror. The Officets'thernſelves, who executed 


theſe orders, were aſhatned at being che inſtrumentts 


of ſuch ſeverity. They highly reflected on the 
Marquis de Louvois, who, from à long Miniſtry, 
had contracted an inhumanity and hardneſs of 
heart: he it was, indeed, who adviſed theſe cruel 
meaſures; and how noble would it have been in 
Lewis, had he rejected them Had the King beheld 


W this tragical ſcene; with his own hands he would 


have extinguiſhed the flames: but when he ſigned 
the deſtruction of a whole country, he was ſeated in 
his own palace, ſurrounded with pleafures ; and it 
appeared, there only a lawful a& of power, and the 
right of war. Had he viewed the 'affair itſelf, it 
muſt have filled him with' the'utmoſt horror. Na- 
tions, who had hitherto only blamed, whilſt the) 
admired his ambition, now exclaimed aloud Soni 


bis barbarity, and highly condemned his policy 
por if his enemies could have penetrated into his 
dominions, after his own” example, they would 
haue reduced his towns to aſhne. 


There 
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There was one quarter, however, from which 
France had reaſon to fear: Lewis, by covering his 
frontiers with an hundred thouſand: ſoldiers, had 
taught Germany to make the like efforts. This 
country, being more populous than France, was 
able to furniſh larger armies: theſe, indeed, ate 
raiſed, aſſembled, and paid, with more difficulty; it 
requires likewiſe more time before they are able to 
make a figure in the field; but their diſcipline, and 
patience of fatigue, renders them, towards the end 
of the campaign, as formidable as the French are 
at the beginning. Charles V, Duke of Lorrain, 
then commanded them: this Prince, who had been 
ſtripped of his dominions by Lewis XIV, and never 
able to regain them, had preſerved the Empire to 
the Emperor Leopold, and gained ſeveral victories 
over the Turks and Hungarians. He came now, 
together with the Elector of Brandenbourg, to op- 
poſe the French power: he retook Bonn and Metz, 
two inconſiderable, tho? regularly fortified, places. 
Bonn held out three months and fourteen. days, and 
then ſurrendered (x) ; when the chief commander, 
Baron C'Asfield, was mortally wounded, in a gene- 
ral aſſault. _ 5 | re pot 
The Marquis d'Uxelles, afterwards a marſhal of 
France, a man of the utmoſt ſagacity and foreſight, 
made ſuch excellent diſpoſitions for the defence of 
Mentz, that his gariſon was but lightly fatigued, 
notwithſtanding the long duty they had performed: 
nor was his activity —— within the town; for 


he made one-and-twenty ſallies, and killed above | f 


five thouſand of the enemy: in fine, he at laſtſur- 
rendered at the end of ſeven weeks ; and this he was 
obliged to do for want of powder. The defence 
of this town merits a place in hiſtory, from the 
bravery with which it held out, and becauſe of the 
unjuſt cenſure of the public on this occaſion. Pais 


(x) October 12. 1639, - -... Bm 
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z | temper, ſome reſemblance of the 
under whom he had learned the art of war: he was 
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dat vaſt city, ſo full of ide perſons, who pretend 
do judge of every tranſaction, that city, which, With 


fo many tongues, and ſo many ears, has ſo few eyes, 
condemned d' Uxelles as a man who! had neither 
courage nor judgment. This gentleman,” who Was 


juſtly praiſed by all the moſt able Officers, at his re- 


turn from the campaign, happening to go to the 
theatre, was hooted and hiſſed by the houſe, who: 


called aloud, Mentæ He was obliged to with- 


draw; deſpiſing, as all ſenſible perſons muſt, a' 


people who ſhewed theniſelves ſuch bad judges of 


merit, and of whom, neveftheleſs, every one al- 
moſt is ambitious of receiving the applauſes. 

About this time (), the Marſhal d' Humieres was 
defeated by Prince Waldeck in the Netherlands, 
at Valcour on the Sambre: but this overthrow, 
though it hurt the Marſhal's reputation, yet it de- 
tracted but little from the glory of the French 
arms. Louvois, his friend and patön; was obliged 


to take from him the command. Neither the King . 


nor Louvois had any affection for Luxembourg; 
but, as both had the honour of France at heart, 


W they inveſted him with the command, contrary. to 
their natural inclination. He was accordingly ap- 


pointed General in the Lo Countries; for Louvois 


either at firſt made a proper choice, or, when mifs 
taken, rectified his error, by a ſpeedy: alteration 
= Catinat had the command in Italy. The Marſhal 


de Lorges made a good defence in Germany; and 


ce Duke de Noailles had ſome ſucceſs in Catalonia; 

| but the army in Flanders, commanded by Luxem- 
AS bourg, and that in Italy under Catinat, had a con- 
W tinued flow of ſucceſs. Theſe two Generals were, 


at that time, the moſt renowned in Europe. 


bad, in Bis 


The Marſhal Duke de — 
reat Conde, 
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of a forward enterpriſing ſpirit, and quick in execu- 
tion; of à genius eager after knowlege,” but un- 
bounded and irregular; of an amorous 2 — 
which continually engaged him in intrigues; and, 
tho of a deformed perſon, as well as diſagreeable 
countenance,” yet he often met with a return of 
love from the fair ſex: in ſhort, his Tae were 
rather thoſe of an hero than a ſage. 

Catinat was a perſon of ſuch application atk ac- 
tivity, that he was equal to the moſt arduous enter- 
prizes, 19 never piqued himſelf on any of his ac- 
tions. would have made a good Miniſter, or 
Chancellor, as well as an excellent General. He 
had been at firſt a Counſellor, but had quitted this 
1 profeſſion at the age of three: and twenty, from 2 
| diſguſt he conceived at the loſs of à good cauſe, 
I which had been unjuſtly determined. He then went 

* into the army, and ſerved at firſt in the French 
| guards. In the year 16699! at the attack of the 
| counterſcarp of Liſle; in ſight of the King, he per- 
_ formed an exploit, which required both courage and 
1 conduct. His Majeſty:remarked him icularly; 

| and his fortune commenced frony that time; for be 
| was raiſed by degrees, without the leaſt ſolicitation. | 
3. He was a perfect Philoſopher in :the midſt of gran. 
1 deur and war, the two moſt dan rocks to 
1 moderation; and free from all pre udices, without 
1 affecting too murktoddfpiſe Mam In regard to 
gallantry, and other courtly ibtrigues, he was utterly (lp 
ignorant; but he cultivated friendſhip with greit 
ſincerity; and always behaved with the ſtricteſt ho- 
nour. As he was intirely free from pride, fo was 
helikewiſe from all narrow ſelfiſhneſs':' inſhort;ht 
ſhewed himſelf a _ benen ehroughour ll his 
life. al on e ns 
ent vom mendd — un ay He ras op 
poſed by Victor, Amedeùs, Duke ef Savoy 3 Prince 


rally famous for his wiſdom, polĩeyſ and _ 
tu 
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own armies, expoſed himſelf as a common ſoldier, 
and was perfectly acquainted with that fort of war 
generally carried on in confined and mountainous 
countries, ſuch as his was: he was a perſon of great 
activity as well as vigilance, and a remarkable lover 
of order ; but, with all his qualifications, he was 
often guilty of miſconduct as a Prince, and as a Ge- 
neral. It is faid, he was guilty of an error in the 
diſpoſition of his army againſt that of Catinat. The 
French General took advantage of this, and gained 
a complete victory, in fight of Saluces, near the 
Abbey of Stafard, from whence the battle was na- 
med. When there happens to be a great number 
flain on one fide, and but a few on the other, this is 
an inconteſtable proof, that the vanquiſhed army 
fought in a ſituation wherein they muſt unavoi 


hundred men, tho' that of the Allies, under the 
Duke of Savoy, had four thouſand killed on the ſpot. 
After this battle, all Savoy,'except Monmelian, was 
ſubjected. Catinat then marched into Piedmont; 
forced the enemy's trenches near Sufa ; took that 


and returned again to Monmelian, which he took, 
aſter an obſtinate fiege, 1 
After this great ſucceſs, the French Minifter 
thougNt proper to diminiſh the army under his 
command, whilſt the Duke of Savoy auf 
his. Catinat, now weaker than his vanquiſhed 
enemy, was 2 for a conſiderable time, to 
act only on the defenſive; but, having at laſt receiv- 
ed a reinforcement, he deſcended from the Alps to 
Marſaille, and there gained a ſecond pitched battle 
(a; which was the more glorious, as Prince Eugene 
of Savoy was one of the enemy's Commanders. 
(.) 1691. (a) October 4, 1691. © 
| F On 


tunes: he was a courageous General, headed his 


be defeated. The French army loſt only three 


place, Villafranca, Montalban, Nice, which was, 
reckoned impregnable, Veillane, Carmagnole (z), 
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On that fide of France towards the, Low Coun- 
tries, Marſhal. Luxembourg gained the battle of 
Fleurus. This victory, as all the Officers acknow- 
leged, was chiefly owing to. the ſuperior genius of 

the French Commander over the Prince of Waldeck, 
then General of the allied army. In this action, eight 
thouſand of the enemy were made priſoners, and ſix 
thouſand killed; two hundred of their ſtandards, 
with all their artillery and baggage, were likewiſe 


taken, and their whole army, in ſhort, completely 


routed, and put to flight (b). 5 Vet: 
_ King William, having vanquiſhed his father- 
in-law, was returned to the continent: he had a 
genius ſo fruitful in reſources, that he often drew 
more. advantage from a defeat, than the French 
did from their victories: and though he was ob- 
liged to. have recourſe to all manner of intrigues 
and negotiations, to raife money and forces to carry 
on a war againſt an abſolute Prince; yet, ſaon 
after the defeat of Fleurus, he appeared at the head 
of an army as ſtrong as the French, to oppoſe 
Luxembourg (c). . 1 
The two armies conſiſted each of about eighty 
thouſand men. Mons was inveſted by Luxem- 


bourg (ad), before King William believed the French 


had moved out of their winter- quarters. Lewis 
himſelf was preſent at the ſiege; and entered the 
town on the ninth day after the trenches were open- 
ed, in ſight of the allied army. Immediately after, 
he departed for Verſailles, leaving Luxembourg 
to carry on that campaign, which hniſhed by the 
battle of Leuſes (e); a moſt extraordinary action, 
in which twenty-eight ſquadrons of the houſhol. 
troops of France, and the gendarmery, defeated 
ſeventy-five ſquadrons of the enemy. 1 


(5) June 30. 1690. (e) September 19. 1690. (4) april 9 
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ſage of William, who had eighty thouſand, and pre- 
vent his attempting to raiſe the ſiege. After this 
conqueſt, 'the King again returned to Verſailles,” 
and left Luxembourg to oppoſe the confederate” 
army. About this time happened the battle of Steen 
kirk, famous for ſtratagem and valour. The enemy, 
having diſcovered a French ſpy in their army, 
obliged him, before they put him to death, to 
| write falſe advice to Marſhal Luxembourg; in 
| . conſequence of which, the French General took 
ſuch meaſures as promiſed ſucceſs; but as the in- 
telligence was falſe, they had a contrary effect: his 
army was attacked by day-break, before the troops 
were awake : a whole brigade was put to flight be- 
fore the Marſhal ſcarce knew of the enemy's ar- 
rival: and the whole army would have been utterly 
deſtroyed, had it not been prevented by the moſt 
| unparalleled diligence and valour. : 


lo be a great General it is not ſufficient to pre- 
= vent a defeat, without diſciplined troops capable of 
rallying, and General Officers both able and will- 
ing to retrieve the diftreſs ; for one ſuperior Officer 
alone, who had been willing to take advantage of 
this confuſion, in order to bring about his General's 
defeat, might have done it eafily without being diſ- 
covered CHW 3057 $1 ne OF -1 Ir 2 
Luxembourg was at this (g) time indiſpoſed 3 en 
unfortunate circumſtance at a juncture which re- 
quired new ſtrength and vigour. The ſenſe of the 
v June 1692. (g) Aug. z. 1692. 
31. J. preſent 
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preſent danger, an rouſed his ſtrength. To 


prevent a defeat, he m perform wonders; and he 


did fo : he changed his ground, in order to give his 


army another and more convenient ſituation for an 
engagement; he recovered the right brigade, which 


was in the utmoſt diſorder ; he thrice rallied his 


forces, and thrice charged the enemy at the head of 
the houſhold troops; and all this in leſs than tyro 
hours. He, had then in his army the Duke de 


Chartres, afterwards Regent. of the kingdom, a 
| grandſon of France, not above fifteen years of 


age: it was not to be expected, that ſuch a youth 
could be of ſervice in any deciſive ſtroke; the 


fight, however, of. a grandſon of France, at ſuch 


an age, charging at the head of the houſhold 


troops, wounded in battle, and, notwithſtanding 


that, yet continuing in the combat, greatly. ani- 
mated the ſoldiery, . _ 

There were likewiſe a grandſon and grand-ne- 
phew of the Great Conde, who both ſerved as Lieu- 
tenant-Generals : one was Lewis Duke de Bour- 
bon, the other Armand Prince of Conti, rivals to 
each other in courage, ſpirit, ambition, and repu- 
tation: the Duke was of a temper more” reſerved 
than the other, and had, perhaps, more ſolid qua- 
lities, whilſt the - Prince had more ſhining ones; 
they had been both called upon by the public voice 
to the command of armies, and both had a paſſion- 
ate deſire for ſuch a glory; but neither ever arrived 
at the height of their wiſhes ; for Lewis, who 
knew their ambition to be as great as their merit, 
always remembred that the Prince of Conde had 
declared war againſt bim. 

The Prince of Conti was the firſt who contribu- 


ted to retrieve the diſorder, by rallying che iger 


and making others advance to their ſuccour. 
Duke performed his duty with the ſame ſpirit, not 


even requiring emulation to ſpur him on. 3 b 
Du 
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Duke de Vendome, grandſon of Henry IV, was 
alſo aLieutenant-General in this army: he had ſerv- 
ed from the age of twelve years; and, though then 
in his fortieth, yet he had never commanded in 
chief. He was accompanied by his brother the 
Grand- Prior. „ | 3 
All theſe Princes were obliged to head the houſ- _ 
hold troops, in order to diſlodge a body of Engliſh, 
poſted in an advantageous place; and on this the 
ſucceſs of the battle depended. The houfhold 
troops, and the Engliſh, were then the beſt in the 
world. A moſt dreadful ſlaughter enſued: the 
French, however, animated by the preſence of ſo 
many Princes and Nobles, by whom they were 
headed, at laſt — the advantage; and the 
Engliſh being defeated, the reſt of the confederate 
army were forced to give 1 e 3 
Bouflers, afterwards a Marſhal of France, who 
happened to be ſome miles from the field of battle 
during the action, came up, at this juncture, with 
his dragoons, and completed the victory. Kin 
William, having loft ſeven thouſand men, reti 
with as much order as he had attacked; and, tho” 
defeated, yet always to be feared, he ſtill kept the 
field. This victory, won by the valour of theſe 
young Princes, and the very flower of the French 
nobility, produced ſuch an effect at Court, in Paris, 
and in the provinces, as no other had ever done 
before, 20 3 
The Duke de Bourbon, the Prince of Conti, the 
Duke de Vendome, with his brother and all their 
friends, at their return, found the roads lined with 
the populace, who received them with loud accla- 
mations, and a joy that proceeded almoſt to mad- 
neſs: all the women preſſed forward, with the ut- 
moſt eagerneſs, to ſee and be ſeen by theſe heroes. 
It was at that time the fafhion amongſt the men to 
EY: wear- 
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pains and time to put on properly: the Princes,  hay- 
ing dreſſed themſelves in an hurry for the battle, had 
thrown them careleſly about their necks : the Ladies, 
upon. this, wore handkerchiefs in that taſte, which 
they called fleenkirks ; all the new trinkets were 
made à la ſleenterque; and any young fellow, who 
had been at the Jate battle, was received every- 
where with the higheſt favour. The people crouded 
from all parts about the Princes, who were univer- 
- ally beloved; and the more, becauſe their favour 
at Court was far from being equal to their glory. 

The ſame General, with the ſame Princes, and 
the ſame troops, which had been ſurpriſed, and yet 
came off victorious, at Steenkirk, the following 
campaign, attacked King William, after a march 
of one-and-twenty miles, and defeated him at Ner- 
winde, a village near la Guette, not ſar from 
Bruſſels. William had juſt time to draw up his 
army in order of battle. Luxemboug, and the 
Princes, twice carried the village ſword in hand; 
but the enemy as often retook it, as ſoon as Lux- 
embourg turned to another quarter: the French, 
however, at laſt gained. it a third time, and the 
battle ended in their favour (). The fight was 
extremely obſtinate, and few were ever more 
bloody: there were killed on the ſpot, in all, 
twenty thouſand men; twelve thouſand of the 
Allies, and eight thouſand French, On this occa- 
ſion it was ſaid, they ought rather to have ſung De 

rofundis than Te Deum. 

All theſe victories procured great glory, but little 
advantage. The Allies, tho” defeated at F Jeurus, 
Steenkirk, and Nerwinde, had not yet been effectu- 
ally worſted. King William x 85 made excellent 
retreats ; and, abqut a fortnight. aſter one battle, 
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1 5. LEWIS XIV. 3 1 
another ſhould have followed, in order to determine 
who ſhould keep the field. The cathedral of Paris F 
was hung round with the enemy's colours; which 
ave occaſion to the Prince of Conti to call Luxem- 3 
5 Po the upholſterer of Notre-Dame. There Was 
nothing now talked of but victories. Lewis XIV | 
had formerly conquered the half of Holland and 
Flanders, and all Franche-Comté, without fight- 
ing a ſingle battle: but now, after ſo many grand 
efforts, and bloody victories, he could not pene- 
trate een ee nor lay ſiege to 
Bruſſelss. | ab py as "ad 
The Marſhal de Lorges had alfo gained a conſi- 
derable victory near Spirebach (7) : he had even 
taken prifoner the old Duke de Wirtemberg, and 
penetrated into the heart of his country ; but, after 
all this ſucceſs, he had been forced to retire. The 
Dauphin had twice taken and ſacked Heidelberg, 
which the enemy as often. retook ; ſo that his High- 
neſs was at laſt obliged to act only on the defefive 
againſt the Imperialiſts. ot ein OE 
Marſhal de Catinat, after the victory at Stafard, 
and the conqueſt of all Savoy, could not even fave 
Dauphine from an irruption of the Duke of Savoy; 
neither was he able, after his victory at Marſal, to 
preſerve the important town of Caſal. 
In Spain, the Marſhal de Noailles alſo gained à 
battle near the banks of the river Ter (#). He took 
Girona, and. ſome other inconfiderable places: bur 
he had only a weak army, and was obliged, after 
his victory, to retire before Barcelona. The French, 
victorious on all fides, and weakened with ſucceſs, 
found the Allies to be an hydra, always ſpringing 
up afreſh, It began now to be ſomewhat difficult 
to muſter up recruits in France, and more ſo to 
raiſe money. The ſeverity of the ſeaſon (1), having 
0 Sept. 1. & 2. 1692. (4) May 27. 1694. (1) 1694. 
13 dieſtroyed 
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© 0223 THE AGE OF Ch. 13. 
Jaeeſtroyed the fruits of the earth, brought on a fa- 
mine alſo at this time; ſo that, in the midſt of their 
Te Deums and rejoicings, the French were periſh- 
; with want and miſery. Their wonted ſpirit, 
and notion of ſuperiority, the very ſoul of the French. 
troops, began likewiſe to ſink apace. Lewis had 
ceaſed to command them; Louvois was dead (n), 
and they were highly diſſatisfied with his ſon Bar- 
beſieux : finally, the death of Marſha} Luxem- 
bourg (u), under whom the ſoldiers thought them- 
ſelves invincible, ſeemed to put an end to the rapid 
courſe of France's victories. „„ 
The art of bombarding maritime towns with 
fhips was now uſed againſt its inventors : that in- 
fernal machine, with which the Engliſh attempted 
to deſtroy St. Malo, and which blew up too ſoon 
to do execution, did not owe its original to the in- 
genuity of France; theſe fireſhips had been uſed 
in Europe a conſiderable time before; but it is 
the art of throwing bombs with as much Pe 
from a moving veſſel as from the ſolid ground, 
which the French claim as their invention; and it 
was by this art that Dieppe, Havre - de grace, St. 
Malo, Dunkirk, and Calais, were bone by the 
Engliſh fleets (o). Dieppe, being the moſt acceſſible, 
was the only one which ſuffered conſiderable da- 
mage. This town, now ſo agreeable by the regu- 
larity of its buildings, which owes its preſent beauty 
to its former deſtruction, was intirely reduced to 
aſhes. In Havre-de-grace there were only about 
twenty houſes deſtroyed ; but the fortifications 0 
the harbour were utterly demoliſhed. In this ſenſe, 
then, the medal ſtruck in Holland is founded on 
truth, tho' the French hiſtorians have exclaimed 
againſt its falſity, The exergue is in Latin, to this 
purpoſe ; The harbour of Havre burnt and demo- 


(m) 26917 (s) January 1695. (e) July.2694- . 
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liſhe d, &c. | This inſcripti on : does n ot fay the. 1 1 Ed 5 
was deſtroyed, which would have been falſe; but 

dat the harbour was deſtroyed," which was the real 
truth. FFC Sl 3 FOUR Mr ny er 


Soon after, we again loft Namur, In France 
they had beſtowed the higheſt encomiums on Lewis 
XIV for taking this place; nor had they been leſs 
profuſe of their raillery, and indecent reflections, 
againſt William, for not being able to relieve it with 
an army of eighty thoufand men. 

William made himſelf maſter of the place, in the 
ſame manner he had ſeen it taken. He attacked 
it in ſight of an army much ſtronger than that he 
commanded, when Lewis beſieged Namur! He 
found there many new fortifications, raifed by Vau- 
ban: the French gariſon, which defended it, was a 
real army; for, during his preparations to inveſt 
the place, Marſhal Boufters had thrown himſelf into 


OS 


 triotz employing his whole thoughts for the ſeryice 


- "x country, which he loved as much as life 
itſel. ie ee eee 
The Marquis de Feuquieres, in his Memoirs, 
blames Bouflers for many pieces of miſconduct in 
his defence of the town and citadel of Namur 3 
nay, he even reflects upon him for kis defence of 
Lifſe, which redounded fo much to his honour. 
The writers of Lewis XIV *s reign have all fervilely 
copied the Marquis for affairs of wat, as they have 
the Abbe de Choiſi for private hiſtories. They did 
not, or, perhaps, had not an opportunity to know, 
that Feuquieres, tho an excellent Officer, who 
knew the practice and theory of war, was a man of 
4 no 
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no leſs chagrin than brightneſs of genius, the Ari- 
ſtarchus of Generals, and ſometimes, the Zoilus. 
He miſrepreſents facts, in order to have the plea- 
ſure of cenſuring faults: he reproached every bod 
almoſt, and, in his turn, was alſo univerſally re- 
proached; thence he was ſaid to be the braveſt man 
in Europe, becauſe he ſlept every night amidſt an 
hundred thouſand enemies. His merit not having 
been diſtinguiſhed with a Marſhal's ſtaff, he there- 
fore employed, againſt all the Officers of State, his 
whole wit and talents; which might have been of 
great ſervice to the public, had be been as happy in 
his temper as in his great abilities. 


- * * 


„ UU . 
He reproaches Marſhal de Villeroj with more and 
greater miſconduct than Bouflers. Villeroi, at the 
head of eighty thouſand men, was to have ſuc- 
coured Namur: but, bad even the two Marſhals 
done all in their power, the ſituation of the ground 
was ſuch, that Namur could not have been relieves, 
and muſt have ſurrendered: ſopner, or later; anc 
the army poſted on the banks of the Mehaigne,, in 
the ſame manner as that which, had before obſtructed 
William, now neceſſarily proved the like hindrance 
. to' Marſhal de Villeroi's amm. 
Marſhal de Bouflers, the Count de Guiſcard, Go; 
vernor of Namur, the Count de Laumont de Cha. 
telet, Commander of the Infantry, together with al 
the Officers and ſoldiers, defended the town with 
wonderful obftinacy and valour ; but all did not + 
tard its being taken above two days. When a town 

is beſieged by a ſuperior army, the works. proper 

conducted, and the ſeaſon favourable, one may gueis 

pretty nearly in what time it will be taken, tho the 

defence be ever ſo vigorous. King William catr 

ried the city and citadel of Namur; but this ex: 

ploit coſt him a little more time than it had done 
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The King, at the time when he loſt Namur, 


ordered Bruſſels to be bombarded (): a fruitleſss 


revenge which he took on the King of Spain, for 
thoſe towns lately bombarded by the Engliſh. It 


was equally ruinous and fatal to both parties. 


'Tis now two centuries ſince the reſtleſs ſpirit of 


the Europeans, not contented'to confine their fury - | 
* 


within their own continent, has carried the deſola- 


tions of war to the moſt diſtant countries. We 


now drain ourſelves of money and men, to go te . 


deſtroy one another in the remoteſt parts of Aſia and 
America. The Indians, whom we have obliged, by 


force or artifice, to receive our ſettlements, and the 


Americans, of whom we have butchered ſuch num 
bers, and driven from their poſſeſſions, look upon 


us as enemies of the human race, who come from 


the fartheſt parts of the world to cut their throats, 
and then to plunge our ſwords into each other's 
boſoms. . es 18 


28 
1 


The French had, at this time, no other colonrx 


9 


in India but Ponticherry, which” Colbert had eſta- 


bliſhed at an immenſe expence; but no advantage 


could be reaped from it for ſeveral years. . The 
Dutch eaſily took it; and thus ruined the commeree 


of France in India, when in its infanſ . 
The Engliſh deſtroyed the French ſettlement at 
St. Domingo (). A privateer from Breſt ravaged 


— : | the Engliſh colony at the iſle of Gambea in Afric (r). 


The privateers of St. Malo had likewiſe carried fire 


and ſword into their poſſeſſions in Newfoundland. - 


Their iſland of Jamaica had been alſo haraſſed by 


= our ſquadrons, their veſſels taken and burnt, and 


== thcir coaſts plundered. 


Commodore Pointis( 5), with-a conſiderable num- 


ber of the King's ſhips, and ſome; American cox- 


: W ſairs, went to ſurpriſe the town of Carthagena (), 


M ( September 16 | k ' £3 188. 164 : 6. ES} 
1 () May 1697. 93. (92 IT (7) 2696. (2) 1695. 
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the magazine of all the treaſure which Spain brings 
from Mexico. The news did there was com- 


8 
of a Dragut, or a Barberoſſe. The ene- 
my did not take ſo many of the French merchant- 
ſhips; for they had fewer to take; their commerce 


being greatly declined by the war, and the death of 


Colbert. | 

The reſult of theſe ſea and land itions was 
aniverſal calamity. Thoſe who have more huma- 
nity than policy will certainly take notice, that, in 
this war, Lewis was in arms againſt the King of 
Spain, his own nephew; apainſt the EleQor of 


©  - Bavaria, whoſe After had been married to the Dau- 


phin; and againſt his near relation, his brother's 
wife's father, the EleQor Palatine, whoſe domi- 
nions he laid waſte by fire and ſword. King James 


was dethroned by his own ſon-in-law and daughter. 


We even afterwards ſaw the Duke of Savoy joining 
in a league againft France, where one of his daugh- | 
ters was Dauphineſs ; and againſt Spain, where an- 


other was Queen. In ſhort, moſt of the war 


amongſt Chriſtian Princes are a kind of civil 
- The moſt unwarrantable undertaking; in all this 
war, was the moſt ſucceſsful one; for William 
ſucceeded in every thing in England and Ireland; 
on the continent, the ſucceſſes were pretty equally 
balanced. When I call this undertaking unwar- 
rantable, I do not pretend to examine, wg 


the Engliſh nation, 'after having ſpilt the father's 
blood, was in the right or in the wrong to proſeribe 
the ſon,” and to defend their religion and liberty; 
I fay only, if there is any ſuch thing as juſtice upom 
earth, ſurely it was repugnant thereto, for the 
fon-in-Jaw and daughter of James to drive himfrom 
his kin I Ne 242 0 OP 
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The peace of Ryſwick; the ſtate of 
Europe, and of France in particular; 
the death and teſtament of Charles II, 
King of Spain. * 


Ne ſtill preſerved the ſuperiority over 
all her enemies. She had intirely cruſhed ſome 
of them, as Savoy and the Palatinate ; and car- 
ried on the war on the frontiers of others: ſhe was 
a ſtrong and powerful badi, but fatigued by a long 
reſiſtance, and exhauſted hy her victòries. One blow, 
ſtruck properly, would have made her ſtagger. 
Whoever has a number of enemies at once, cannot, 
in the end, be ſafe, but by a peace, or by their di- 
| ay both which Lewis XIV ſoon after brought 
about. | iy 
Victor Amedeus, Duke of Savoy, of all Princes, 
was the readieſt to break his engagements, when 
he found it conducive to his intereſt : it was to 
him therefore that the Court of France firſt applied 
The Count de Tefle, afterwards Marſhal of France, 
a Nobleman of an amiable diſpoſition, as well 3 
great abilities, and of a temper formed to pleaſe, 
which is the principal talent in negotiations, was 
accordingly ſent to Turin, to ſound matters pfl. 
vately: and marſbal Catinat, a man equally formed 
for the affairs of peace or war, brought the matte! 


to a concluſion. There was no neceſſity, 1 
o 


we * 
e 7 


* 


for two ſuch able Stateſmen ta detetmine tha Duke 
of Sayoy to accept of offers ſo adyantageous: hey 

reſtofedchim his dominions : they gave him money 

and propoſed a marriage betwixt the yaung; Duke, 

of Burgundy, the Dauphin's ſon, and his daughter. 
In ſhort, the affair was ſoon agreed upon: the Duke 

and Catinat concluded the treaty at Notre Dauſe 
de Loretto ( ), Whither they went under pretence 
of a religious pilgrimage but almoſt ever body ſa 
through their deſign. Innocent XII, the Pope at 
that time, was extremely deſirous of entering into 
this negotiation. His deſign. was at once to deliver 
Italy from the invaſions of the French, and the con- 
tinual taxes exacted by the Emperor for the payment 
of his armies: he wanted the Imꝑerialiſts to leave 
Italy neuter; and 2 "rg whe oak — 
engaged to procure him this neutrality by the treaty. 
T 3 peror at firſt ſtood out; 2 IT 8 

Vienna ſeldom came to a determination till the; laſt 
extremity. The Duke of Savoy then joined bis 
army to the French; and, in; leſs; than a month, 
this Prince became the Generaliſſimo of the Em- 
peror as well as of Lewis XIV. His daughter was 


4 - . 
carried into France, at eleven years of age, tobe 
t married to the Duke of Burgundy, but two years 


older. Aſter the Duke of Savoy bad gone off from 


the league, it happened then, as before in the peace 
5 of Nimegen, that each of the Allies began ta treat 


ſeparately. The Emperor was the firſt, and aecept - 


q ed of the neutrality of Italy. The Dutch propoſed 
, the caſtle of Ryſwick, near the Hague, to hold the 


conferences in, for a general peace. The four ar- 

mies, which Lewis had then in: the field, haſtened 

matters to a concluſion: he had eighty thouſand 

men in Flanders, under Villeroi; Marſhal de Choi: 

ſeul was at the head of forty thouſand, on the banks 

the Rhine; and Catinat commanded as many 
(w) July 1696. N VE a 82 2 1 
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Tue Duke de Vendeme, who; from 
2 9 had Sone three all the different ſta- 
N the 7 eee 0 ; 
chief in Catalonia, w had gained awviflory; 
and taken Barcelona. Theſe new and — 
efforts were efficacious” mediators in the peace. 
Phe Court of Rome offered her mediation again; 
but this was rejected, as before at Nimegen. 
Charles XI, King of Sweden, was choſen* for 
mediator. The peace, in ſhorty was at laſt con- 
eluded (v; not with ſuch loftinefs, nor on ſuch 
advantageous conditions, as had formietly diſtin- 
guiſhed: the grandeur of Lewis XIV; but, on the 
„with ſuch'a remarkable moderation from 
his ſide, and ſuch a conceſſion of his rights, as aſto- 
nifhed — the — and the Allies. It was for a 
while be „chat CG Bad Doh: 
* 91 If 15 
It was pretended, that the gteat An of Levi 
was, as it — to be, to prevent the ſue- 
ceſſion of all that va monarchy of his and his ſon's 
grandfather from falling wholly into the other 
branch of the Auſtrian family. He Hoped, ' ſaid 
„that the houſe of Bourbon would be able, at 
leaſt, to lay hold of ſome portion thereof; and that, 
at laſt, ſhe might perhaps get the whole into her 
n. The ſolemn renunciations of his mo- 
ther and wife appeared to Lew¾is as formal triſles, 
that ought to be aboliſhed when new circumſtances 
aroſe. In this ſcheme for the aggrandizingof France, 
it was neceſſary, however, to put on an appearance 
of moderation to Europe, in order to keep in quiet 
ſo many jealous powers. The peace now gave him 
time to procure new Allies, to re-eftabliſh his for- 
mer finances, as well as to ereate others which 
ſeemed needful, and to train up a new ſoldiery. He 
thought proper therefore to make ſome conecſions, 


(+) September, October, 1697. in 


Ch. 16. LEWIS XIV: 231 
in hopes by ſo doing to gain more conſiderable ad- 
vansges. | VVV 
It was thought that theſe were the ſecret motives 
of this peace of Ryſwick, which in reality procuren | 
by the event the throne of Spain to Lewis\XIV th's 
grandſon. This idea, tho very likely, is not how- 
ever true; neither Lewis, nor his Miniſters, had 
theſe views, which ſeemed naturally to preſent them 
ſelves to their minds. This is a great example - 
that concatenation of the reſolutions of this world, 
which lead along with them thoſe very perſons hy 
whom they ſeem to be conducted. The viſible in- 
tereſt of being ſhortly in poſſeſſion of Spain, or a 
conſiderable part of that monarchy, had no in- 
fluence in the peace of Ryſwick. The Marquis de 
Torci acknowleges it in his manuſcript memoirs. 
They made peace, becauſe they were weary of 2 
war, which was almoſt without any object. At 
leaſt, on the Allies fide, it had only the vague de- 
ſign of humbling the grandeur of Lewis XIV; and 
in that monarch, only the conſequence. of that ſame 
grandeur that could not condeſcend to ſtoop. King 
William had engaged the Emperor, the Empire, 
Spain, the United-Provinces, and Savoy, in his 
cauſe. Lewis was too far engaged to retreat. The 
fineſt part of Europe was ravaged, becauſe the King 
of France had made too haughty an uſe of his ad- 
vantages after the peace of Nimegen. The league 
was made rather againſt his perſon than againſt 
France. The King thought he had ſecured that 
kind of glory which is obtained by arms. He choſe 
alſo to have that of moderation: and the low ebb 
moderation no difficult tafk for him. 1 
) be political affairs were treated in the councl, 
_ the eee taken there. The Marquis de 
orci, who was but young, was charged only with 
the execution, All the council declared oy peace. 
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The Duke de- Besuwilliers particularly repreſented, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, the miſer ry of the people. 
Madam de Maintenon was affected with it. The 
_ King was not inſenſible at it. This miſery made 
the greateſt impreſſion upon them, as they were 
fallen from that flouriſhing ſtate, wherein the Mi- 
niſter Colbert had put the Ling bons. The greateſt 
eſtabliſimerits in every kind had coſt prodigious 
ſums, and oeconomy had not repaired the diſorder 
of theſe forced expences. This internal evil aſto- 
niſhed them the more, as it had never been felt ſince 
Lewis XIV had taken the reins of the government 
into his own hands. Such were the cauſes of the 
ace of Ryſwick. Virtuous ſentiments have cer- 
tainly had Lehe influence in it. Thoſe who think 
that Kings and their miniſters ſacrifice without in- 
termiſfion, and without meaſure, to their ambi- 
tion, are not leſs deceived than he ſhould be, who 
ſhould think that they raven facrinice” to the hap- 
PRES of *'mankind.” i * | 
The King therefore el to this Spanizrds all 
be had taken near the Pyrenees; in the late war; 
as he did alſo Luxembourg, Mons, Ath, and Cour- 
2 in Flanders. He acknowleged William as 
wful King of England, hitherto ſtiled only Prince 
— Oran ge, and accounted a tyrant and uſurper: 
he promiſed likewiſe to give no aſſiſtance to his 
enemies. King James, who was not even men- 
tioned in the treaty, remained at St. Germains, 
Rving on the empty title of King, and Lewis's pen- 
fon: He ſent nothing now againſt his rival but 
manifeſtoes: his protector was obliged to facrifice 
him; and he was already forgotten in Europe. 
The decrees paſſed by the chambers of Brifac 
and Metz againſt ſo many Sovereigns, and the re- 
unions made to Alſace, thoſe monuments of power, 
and en eee aboliſhed: and all the 
WT 1 14 juriſdictions 
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juriſdictions which had been ſeized, were alſo re- 


turned to the lawful proprieto rs. 4 
Heſides theſe; conceſſions, Lewis, teſtöred Fri 
bourg, Briſac, Theil, an 
a of Straſbourg on the Rh ine; For t. Lewis, Traer- 
bach, and Mont-royal; works on which Vauban 
had exhauſted, his art, and the King his treaſures. 


All Europe became aſtoniſhed, and: France was 
moved with indignation, that Lewis: ſhould agree. 


to, ſuch a peace as if be had been eonquefed 


Harlai, Creci, and, Callieres, who had ſigned itz 


durſt not ſhew themſelves at court, ner in the city 


every body loaded them with ſarcaſms, fand e. 
proaches, as if they had taken a ſtep not ordered. 
by the Miniſtry. The Court bitterly reflected upon 


them for having betrayed; the honour, of France: 
and they have been ſince commended for having 
prepared by chis treaty the ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh 


monarchy ; but they deſerved neither blame nor 
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It was by this treaty that France reſtared Lor- 
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rain to the family which. had. enjoyed it ſeven hun- 


dred years. Duke Charles V, who had been the 


ſupport of the Empire, andi had cenquered the 


Turks, was dead; his ſon Leopold, at the peace 
of Ryſwickz; took poſſeſſion of his Sovereignty: : 


. 


was not permitted to fortify his capital: but they 
could not deprive him of a more glorious right, that 


of acting for the good of his ſubjects ; a right which 


no Prince ever uſed ſo worthily as Leopold. 
It were to be wiſhed, indeed, it could be re- 


4 
* * 


membred to lateſt, poſterity, chat one af the pet- 
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tieſt Princes of Europe was he -who did moſt for 
the beneh of bis pegple. He ſeund Lorrain de- | 
folate and ahandoned, which-he zepeopled:andien- 
nched ; he,preſerveg it always in peace, whillt a 


urope 
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d Philipſbęurg, to the E 
pire. | He alſo agreed to. demoliſh the for tifications 


tho! ſtripped, indęeg, of, his juſt rights; for he 
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Europe was ravaged by war; his conduct was fo 
prudent, that Wh was always on good terms with 
France, and was at the ſame time beloved in the 
Empire; bappily keeping that juſt medium, which 
a petty Prince is ſcaree ever able to preſerve betwit 
two formidable powers. He procured his people 
an abundance, which they had never known before; 
and the Nobility of Lorrain, who had been reduced 
to extreme miſery, were raiſed to a ſtate of opu- 
lence by his acts of generoſity. If he ſaw a Gen- 
_ Yeman's'houſe in ruins, he immediately had it a] 
built at his own expence: he paid their de 
and took care to have their daughters properly 
ried. He was profuſe in bis preſents; and his 
manner of giving was even ſuperior to his bounty; 
for he ſhewed, in all his'gifts, at once, the mag- 
nificence of a Prince, and the politeneſs of a friend, 
Tue arts being honoured in his little province, pro- 
duced a new circulation, which makes the riches 
of a State. His Court was formed after the model 
of France; and one who had come from thenee 
to Luneville, would almoſt imagine bimſelf ſtill 
at Verſailles. After the example of Lewis, he en- 
couraged leaining: he eſtabliſhed an univerſity : at 
Liner: for true literature, without pedantry; 
and thither the young Nobility of Germ went 
to receive their education. There the true and 
uſeful ſciences were taught; and the prinbiples of 
natural philoſophy ocularly demonſtrated. by the 
moſt curious machines. He ſearched for men of 
genius aid talents, even in the loweſt ſtations, and 
moſt obſcure retreats; and, when he found ſuch, 
he always encouraged and brought them to light. 
In ſhort; during his whole reign, his only enploy- 
ment was the care of proeuring to his people tran- 
quillity, riches,” knowlege, and pleaſure. "0 + would S 
quit my ſovereignty to- mofrow, ſaid he, if 1 
« Could do no mere good. Thus he enjoyed the 


pleaſure 
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univerſally. beloved ; and, mg | 
after his death, T myſelf have ſeen, his ſubjects. ſhec 
tears, when his name was mentioned. In. ſhort, 
he left an example to the greateſt Princes; and, 
by his behaviour, not a little paved the way for his 
ſon to the Imperial diad em. 
About the time when Lewis was ſettling the 

peace of Ryſwick, with a view to the ſucceſſion of 
Spain, the crown of Poland became vacant. _ This 
crown was the only elective one in the world; and 
foreigners, as well as Polanders, might put in their 
claim. There were two ways to procure itz either 
by merit that was conſpicuous, and ſupported with 
intereſt, to carry the votes (as was the caſe of John 
Sobieſki, the laſt King), or by treaſure ſufficient to 
purchaſe this. kingdom, which is generally. put up 
to a kind of auction. 
The Abbe de Polignac, afterwards Cardinal, 
had, at firſt, addreſs enough to carry the votes in 
favour of the Prince de Conti, ſo well known for 
his gallant behaviour at Steenkirk and Nerwinde : 
| he had never, however, commanded in chief, nor 
been admitted into the King's Privy-Council : the 
Duke of Bourbon, his relation, was reputed equal 
to him in warlike affairs; and the Duke de Ven- 
dome was a man of greater renown for martial abi- 
lities. Nevertheleſs, his fame eclipſed that of the 
| Other two. This was owing to his art of pleaſing, 
and diſplaying his talents to the beſt advantage; an 
art which nobody ever poſſeſſed to an higher degree 
than Conti. Polignac, who had that of perſuading, 
firſt determined the Electors in that Prince's favour. 
By his eloquence and promiſes, he counterbalanced: 
the treaſure which Auguſtus, Elector of Saxony, 
had laviſhed with ſuch profuſion. Conti was elected 
by a conſiderable majority (x); and accordingly a 

proclaimed by the Primate of the kingdom. Twa 
(*) Jane 27, 1697. 6 | | 
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hours after, Auguſtus was likewiſe choſen, by an- 
other party, much leſs in number; but he was a 
powerful Prince, and had troops in readineſs on 
the frontiers of Poland. The Prince de Conti was 
abſent, without money, without troops, and with- 
out power : he had nothing but his name, and the 
Cardinal de Polignac. Lewis ought certainly either 
to have prevented his accepting of the offer of the 
crown, or to have ſupplied him with a ſufficient 
force to carry it againſt his rival. The French Mi- 
- niſtry was thought to have done too much, in ſend- 
ing the Prince of Conti; and too little, in giving 
him only a ſmall convoy, and a few bills of ex- 
change, with which he came into the road of Dant- 
- zick. This method of beginning affairs, and drop- 
ping them, is a kind of policy frequently practiſed 
by the French Miniſtry. The Prince de Conti was 
not even admitted into Dantzick; and his bills were 
proteſted. The intrigues of the Pope, thoſe of the 

Emperor, and the money and troops of Saxony, 
had already ſecured the crown to his rival. He re- 
turned with the glory only of having been elected; 
and France had the mortification to find, that ſhe 
was unable to make a King of Poland. © - 

The difgrace of the Prince of Conti did not diſ- 
turb the peace of the North amongſt the Chriſtians. 
The South of Europe was ſoon after reſtored to 
quiet by the treaty of Ryſwick; ſo that there was 
now no other war remaining, but that which the 
Turks carried on with Germany, Poland, Venice, 
and Muſcovy. The Chriſtians, however, notwith 
ſtanding their ill management, and diviſions, had, 
in this war, the ſuperiority, , Soon aſter, happened 
the battle of Zanta (y), in which Prince Eugene 
routed the Grand Signor at the head of his army. 
This defeat, made remarkable by the death of 3 
Grand Vizier, ſeventeen Baſhaws, and twent) 
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thouſand Turks, humbled the Ottoman CREE, | 
and brought on the peace of Carlowitz; in Which 
the Turks were obliged to ſubmit to the terms 2 
their conquerors! (2). The Venetians had 1 tE 
Morea, the Muſcovites Aſoph, the Poles 9 
nieck, and the Emperor Tranſylvania. © All Chriſt 
endom was bleſſed with perfect tranquillity,”and war 
was not talked of either in Aſia or Africa. The 
world, in general, ſeemed to be in peace during 
the laſt two years of the ſeventeenth century; a 
remarkable period, but of a ſhort duration. 333 

The public troubles ſoon began again. The 
North was diſturbed, in the year 1780, by two 
men, the moſt extraordinary that ever appeared in 
the world; the Czar Peter Alexiovitz, Emperor of 
Ruſſia, and oung Charles XII, King of Sweden. 
The Czar Pater: tho' born almoſt a ſavage, 1 


rived to a pitch of true grandeur; by force of genius, 


and labour, he became the reformer, or rather 
founder, of his Empire. Charles XII, more cou- 
rageous than Peter, and yet leſs ſerviceable: to his 
ſubjects, being formed to command a ſoldiery, but 
not a people, was the firſt hero of his age: he died, 
however, with the character of a raſh and i impru- 
dent Prince. That war, which continued eighteen 
years, and brought. ſuch deſolation on the North, 


aꝛxoſe from the ambitious deſigns of the Czar, and 


the Kings of Poland and Denmark, who intended 
to take advantage of the youth of Charles XII, in 
order to ſtrip him of ſome part of his dominiohs, 
Charles, when he was only ſixteen years old, con- 
quered theſe three Princes, became the terror of 
the North, and was reputed an hero at an age when 
others. have not finiſhed their education, ' Nine 
years he was the moſt, formidable Prince in 
world, and nine more the moſt unfortundte. 5 
1 0 $699, ma rok 
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_ © The freſh commotions in the South of Europe 
ſprung from another cauſe. A great diſpute aroſe 
about dividing the ſpoils of the — — 

whoſe death was approaching. The powers, who 

already enjoyed in idea this vaſt ſueceſſion, acted in 
the ſame manner as generally happens during the | 

ficknefs of a rich old man without children: his wife, W 

his relations, the Priefts, and the Lawyers, placed 

to receive the laſt commands of the dying perſon, 
befet him cn all ſides to wreſt from him a word in 
their favour. Some agree to ſhare the ſpoils, whilſt 
others b eHe: diſpute them. © 
Lewis XIV, and the Emperor Leopold, were in 
the ſame degree of conſanguinity: both were grand- 
ſons of Philip III; therefore his Royal Highneſs 
the Dauphin, and Joſeph King of the Romans, the 

Emperor's ſon, had a double claim by the fame 

nA The right of birth was in the Houſe of 

ourbon ; for the king, and his fon the Dauphin, 
had the eldeft daughters for their mothers : but the 

Emperor's family aſſerted for their rights; firſt and 

eſpecially, the ſolemn and ratified renunciations of 

Lewis XIII and XIV to the crown of Spain; then 

the name of Auſtria; the blood of Maximilian, from 

whom Leopold and Charles IT were deſcended ; the 
almoſt conſtant union of the two Auſtrian branches, 
and the ſtill more conſtant hatred againſt the Bour- 
bons.; the averfion which the Spaniards had then 
to the French nation ; and, finally, the ſecret ways 
of a policy which was poſſeſſed with the advantage 
of governing the Spaniſh Council. 

_ Theſe two rivals were not only afraid of each 
other, but had likewiſe all Europe to fear. The 

other powers, but eſpecially thoſe of England and 

Holland, whoſe intereſt it was to keep a balance, 

would never ſuffer the crown of Spain, with that 

of the Empire, or of France, to be placed upon the 

fame head. William had formed a deſign, 110 
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he being to have, by the partition, Sicily, Naples, 
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| Have known nothing of this firſt partition-treaty.. 
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whilſt Charles II was living, to make a partition 
of the Spaniſh monarchy, and to give the principal 


family. This young Prince, only sight years. of 


age, was deſcended from à younger daughter of 
Philip IV, wife to the Emperor Leopold: theſe had 
a daughter, married to Maximilian Elector of Ba- 


varia; and the youth, whom the Engliſh. and x 


mar- 


Dutch had fixed upon, was the fruit of this ms 
riage. The French Monarch conſented! to this; 


the province of Guipuſcoa, and ſeveral towns. The 
Archduke Charles was to have Milan; and the re: 
mainder of it was to be given up to this young 
Prince of Bavaria, whom it would be a conſiderable 


time before they would have any occaſion to fear. 


England, France, and Holland, projected and made 
this treaty (a). (4) France expected to gain an 
addition to her territories; and the Engliſh and 
Dutch flattered themſelves they ſhould thereby ef- 
fectually eſtabliſn quiet in one part of Eurape. All 
this policy, however, proved of no ſignification. 
The dying King, being told how his monatchy 


was divided before his death, was moved with the 


higheſt indignation; and, in conſequence af it, 
every body expected, that he would declare the Em- 
peror, or the Emperor's ſon, for his ſucceſſox, 2s 
a recompence to Leopold for not being concerned 
in the partition; and, in ſhort, that his teſtament 


would be intirely dictated by the power of the 


Anſtrian family, and wholly agreeable to its wiſhes. 
He made one, indeed; but, in this, he declared 
the ſame young Prince of Bavaria, whom we have 
mentioned, heir to all his dominions. The. Spaniſh 


nation, who feared nothing ſo much as the diſ- 


membering their monarchy, highly applauded this 


(a) Oftober 11. 1698. (6 Larrey and Limiers ſeem to 
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240 A 
diſpoſitian'z a e neral peace would 
be the effect of it. — — Wat 
as vain-asthe- partition featy; for che Prince of 
Bavaria, che King alect, diedzat Btuſſels (c).. 
The. Howſe gf: Auſtria was unjuſtly accuſed; as 
being the cauſe: of this ſudden death; and — 
upon the bare probabilicy, that a crime is moſt 
likely to be committed by thoſe to whom it — 
moſt Propane Ihe intrigues and cabals were 
tene wed in the Courts of Madrid, Vienna ; Verſailles, 
London, Rome, and the Haguanummuee ent 
Lewis XIV, King Willlam, and che States-Ge⸗ 
neral, made another imaginary diviſion of the Spa- 
niſn monarchy. Fhey aſſigned to the Archduke 
Charles, younger ſon of the Emperor, What ny 
Had: before given to the deceaſed youth (d.. 
They allotted Milan to the Duke of Lesen; 
and his Dachy;-which#had been ſo often taken; and 
as Often fond by the French, was to be fot ever 
-nnexed to the Crown of France. This treaty, 
Which put in motion the political: artillery of all the 
Princes, either to oppoſe or defend it, proved to as 
little purpoſe as the former. Europe was again dil- 
appointed in her . 1 as n almoſt 
always: . {1G At ifs at nh arr 
The Emperor would not ſign this treaty of wa 
*tition becauſe he was in great hopes of having the 
Whole ſucceffon. The French Monarch had nel 
wor and waited the event iin the utmoſt ſuſperiſe. ' 
+ The King of Spain, being ſenſible of his de- 
eliding — tho" in the flower of his age, was in- 
>clined to ſettle his whole monarchy on the Arch⸗ 
duke Charles, nephew to his Queen, and younger 
Son to the Emperor Leopold: for ſo much was he 
convinced of the neceſſity of paying ſome'iregatd 
to the balancing ſyſtem, that hei became: afraid of 
naming the eldeſt ſax his, ſuceęſſor: ſuch a ep, be 


(e) Feb. 1699. (4) Marth atj66;" as |: * 
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ſaw plainly, would alarm the reſt of Europe, and all 


the other powers would immediately have recourſe 
to arms, when they ſaw Spain, with the Indies, the 


Empire, Hungary, Bohemia, and Lombardy, in the | 


ſame hands. He therefore requeſted the Emperor 


Leopold to ſend his ſecond ſon, Charles, to Madrid, 


with ten thouſand men ; but this would not then 
have been ſuffered by France, England, Holland, 


nor Italy ; for all were ſolicitous to bring about the 
partition. The Emperor would not venture his ſon 


alone to the mercy of the Spaniſh Council; and he 
knew he could not march ten thouſand men to that 


kingdom. His intention. was only to ſend a ſuffi - 


cient body of troops into Italy, to ſecure himſelf in 


this part of the Spaniſh-Auſtrian- monarchy. It 


happened, in the important affairs of theſe two 


grand Princes, as we daily ſee amongſt private per- 
ſons about their little concerns ; they diſputed, and 


then grew out of temper : the German haughtineſs 
raiſed the Caſtilian pride, The Counteſs de Per- 


litz, who intirely governed the Queen of the dying 


Monarch, contributed likewiſe to alienate the affe- 
ctions of many, whom ſhe ought rather to have 
gained over to her intereſt at Madrid; and the 


Council of Vienna rendered things ſtill more irre- 


concileable by their haughty procedure. 

The young Archduke, afterwards the Emperor 
Charles VI, generally called the Spaniards by ſome 
reproachful names. But he learned from thence 
how cautious a Prince ought to be in his expreſſions. 


The Biſhop of Lerida, Embaſſador from Madrid 


at Vienna, being diſguſted at the Germans, repre- 


ſented what Charles had faid, in the worſt light, 
in his diſpatches to Madrid; and he himſelf wrote 
againſt the Auſttian Council, in terms mare re- 
proachful than any which the Archduke had thrown 


out againſt the Spaniards: The minds of the Mi- 


** niſters of Leopold, ſaid he, « are like the goats 
Ve Eb  -* "0: - 0 hoxns 
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«« horns in my country, little, ſtubborn, and crook- - 
<« ed.“ This letter became public: the Biſhop of 
Lerida was recalled ; and, at his return to Madrid, 
he not a little heightened the antipathy of the Spa- 
niards agamit the Germans,” s. 
As much as the Auſtrian party alienated the af. 
fections of the Court of Madrid, ſo much did the 
Marquis, ſince Marſhal Duke, d'Harcourt, the 
French Embaſſador, win over every heart by the 
profuſion of his magnificence, his ſkill, and his 
great art of pleaſing. He was the firſt who chan- 
ged into benevolence that antipathy which the Spa- 
niſn nation nouriſhed in their hearts againſt the 
French, ſince the days of Ferdinand the Catholic: 
and his prudence prepared thoſe happy times when 
France and Spain have renewed the antient ties by 
which they were before united, as it were crown to 
crown, people to people, and man to man. He ac- 
cuſtomed the Spaniſh Court to love the Houſe of 
France; her Miniſters to take no more the alarm 
at the renunciation of Mary Thereſa and of Anne of 
Auſtria ; and Charles II himſelf to balance between 
his own Houſe and that of Bourbon. Thus he 
was the primum mobile of the greateſt revolution 
in the Government in the minds of the. Spaniards, 
However this change was ſtill at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance. : | | | + 
The Emperor intreated, and threatened. The 
King of France repreſented his rights, but without 
— daring to require the whole ſucceſſion for one of his 
grandſons. 5 5 
The Council of Madrid did not yet know what 
determination to fix on, and Charles II drew nearer 
his end, more uncertain than ever. The Emperor 
Leopold, being piqued, recalled his Embaſſador the 
Count de Harrac ; but ſoon after he ſent him back 
again to Madrid, and the hopes in favour of the 


Houſe of Auftria revived. The King of 5955 
Ms '* © wrote 
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wrote to the Emperor, chat he would chooſe the 
Archduke. for his ſycceflor, Then the King of 
France, threatning in his turn, aſſembled an army on 
the frontiers of Spain, and that very Marquis d Har- 
court was recalled from his embaſſy to command 
this army. There remained at Madrid the Secre- 
tary of the Embaſſy, who tranſacted affairs, and 
afterwards had the title of Envoy. Thus the dying 
King, menaced alternately by thoſe who laid claim 
to his ſucceſſion, ſeeing that the day of his death 
would be that of the commencement of: a new War, 
and that his dominions were to be torn to pieces, ad- 
vanced towards his end without comfort, without 
reſolution, and in the midſt of diſquiet and anxiety. 
In this violent criſis the Cardinal Portocarrero, 
Archbiſhop of Toledo, the Count de Montery, 
and other Grandees of Spain, undertook to ſave 
their country, and joined their combined efforts to 1 
prevent the diſmembering of the monarchy. | Their - 
averſion, to the German Government ſtrengthened | 
in their minds the reaſons of State, and ſerved: 
the Court of France without her knowlege. Phey 
perſuaded Charles II to prefer a younger grandſon 
of Lewis XIV to a Prince fo remote from them, 
and ſo incapable to defend them. This, they ſaid, 
would be no violation of the ſolemm renunciations 
of the mother and Queen of Lewis XIV to the 
crown of Spain; ſince theſe. had been made on 
purpoſe to prevent the elder ſons from coming into 1 
poſſeſſion of the two kingdoms; and, for that rea 
fon, they had choſen a younger ſon. It would be 
likewiſe doing juſtice to the right of blood, at the 
ſame time that it would preſerve" the Spaniſh mon- 
archy from a partition. The ſcrupulous King 


my <2 ulted Divines upon! this point, who were of 


the ſame opinion with his Council; He then, not- 

withſtanding his ſickneſs, wrote with His own hand 

to the Pope, deſiring his opinion in the affair. The 
M 2 Pope, 
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Pope, who ſaw plainly, that the liberty of Italy de- 
pended greatly on the Houſe of Auſtfia's ing 
weakened; wrote to Charles, that *the laws of Spain, 
and the welfare of all Chriſtendom, required him 
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4 to give the preference to'the family of Bourbon. 


This letter was dated the 16th of July 170. "His 
Holineſs, we ſee, of a caſe of conſcience made a 
State affair; whilft his Catholic Majeſty converted 
important affair of State into a caſe of confoleiee. 5 

Lewis XIV was informed of theſe proceedings; 
but his Council had not the leaſt concern in this great 
event. Sia months were elapſed fince there had not 
been any Embaſſador at Madrid, This was perhaps 
a fault; and this fault perhaps was what acquired 
the Spaniſh monarchy to the Houſe of France. 

All Europe imagined; that the will of Charles TI. 
had been intirely dictated by the Court of Verſailles: 
but the dying Prince had wholly conſulted the in- 
tereſt of his kingdom, and the wiſhes, nay, even 
fears, of his ſubjects; for the French Monarch had 
ordered a body of troops to march to the fron- 
tiers of Spain, to ſecure himſelf a part of the inhe- 
ritance, whilſt the dying King reſolved to leave him 
the whole. Nothing, indeed, is more true than 
this, that the reputation of Lewis, and the idea of 
his power, were the only negotiators which opera- 
ted in this revolution. Obarles of Auſtria, after 
having ſigned the ruin of his own Houſe, and the 
grandeur- of that of Bourbon, languiſhed about a 
month longer, and then ended his obſcure life in 


the thirty-ninth year of his age (e). Perhaps, it 


may not be altogether uſeleſs, in order to ſhew ſome- 


what of human nature, to mention, that this 
Monarch, a few months before his death, ordered 
the graves to be opened in the Eſcurial, of his 
father, mother, and firſt Queen, Maria Louiſa of 
Orleans, who was ſuſpected to have been poiſoned 
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by bis command; as may be ſeen in the chapter of 


Anecdotes ; and he kiſſed the remains of their bo: 


w * 


dies. In this be either followed the example of 


0 - 
1 3 
9 


ſome antient Kings of Spain; or he was deſirous to 
accuſtom himſelf to the horror of death; or, had, 


1 8 


perhaps, ſome ſecret ſuperſtitious notions, that the 
opening of theſe tombs would retard his fatal hour. 
The particulars, of his will were kept ſo ſecret, 
that the Count de Harrac, Embaſſador from his Im- 
perial Majeſty, {till flattered himſelf, that the Arch- 
duke was nominated ſucceſſor: he waited, for a con- 
fiderable time, the iſſue of the grand Council held 
immediately after the King's. death; and the Duke 
d' Abrantes at laſt approaching him with open arms, 
Harrac made then no doubt, that the Archduke 
was King; when the Duke, embracing him, ſaid, 
Venga ad expedir me dela caſa de Auſtria; I come 
ce to take my leave of the Houſe of Auſtria,” . 
Thus, after two hundred years ſpent-in wars, and 
fruitleſs negotiations, for only a part of the Spaniſh 
frontiers, the Houſe of Bourbon, by a daſh of the 
pen, at laſt got the whole Spaniſh. monarchy, with 
out treaties, without cabals, and even without the 
leaſt hope of ſuch a ſucceſſion. We thought our- 
ſelves obliged to bring to light a fact hitherto dark - 
encd and miſrepreſented by ſo many Miniſters and 
hiſtorians, blinded by prejudices, and outward ap- 
pearances, which generally lead into error. All that 
has been publiſhed in ſo many volumes, in relation 
to money ſpent on the occaſion by Marſhal d' Har- 
court, and the Spaniſh Miniſters. bribed. to procure 
this will, muſt be ranked. amongſt. political. falſ- 
hoods, and popular errors. The Marquis de Torci,, 
Miniſter in France at that time for foreign afairs, 
has given a convincing proof of this truth, by a 
paper which I have under his hand. The King of; _* 
Spain, in chooſing for his ſucceſſor the grandſon. of. 

a King who had been ſo long his enemy, had always 
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his thoughts upon the effects of a general balance, 
The Puke d' Anjou, 1 XIV, was 
called to the Spaniſh/ſuccefſion, becauſe be could 
have no expectation of inheriting the crown of 
France; and the ſame teſtament, which, in failure 
of a younger ſon of the Bourbon family, nominated 
the Archduke Charles, aſterwards the Emperor 
Charles VI, expreſly mentioned, that the Empire 
and Spain muſt, never be united in the ſame So- 
Lewis XIV might now either adhere to the treaty 
of partition, by which France would be a gainer, 
or accept of the will ſo advantageous to his family. 
Tis certain, the matter was under deliberation. But, 
of all his Privy-Council, Chancellor Pontchartrain 
was the only one who adviſed him to keep to the 
treaty: he ſaw the dangers which would enſue in 
having a new war to ſupport. Lewis ſaw them 
alſo ; but he was accuſtomed not to fear danger : 
he accepted therefore of the teſtament and, Ar big 


coming out of the Council, meeting the Princeſſes 
de Conti, and madame the Ducheſs; Well,“ ſaid 
he, ſmiling, < which courſe would you take, La- 
« dies?” Then, without waiting their anſwer, 
« Whichſcever I follow,” added he, I know I 


* ſhall be blamed.” - „ 
The actions of Kings, though they themſelves 
may be flattered, always undergo many ſevere cen- 
ſures; inſomuch that the King of England himſelf 
had feveral bitter reflections thrown out againſt him 
in Parliament; and his Miniſters were perſecuted 

for having made the treaty of partition. The Eng- 
liſh, who reaſon better than any people, but who 
ſometimes ſuffer their reaſon to be extinguiſhed by 
fury and party-ſpirit, at once exclaimed againſt Wil- 
liam, who made the treaty, and againſt Lewis, Who 
, ̃ TORTS Se OT TITER 
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Europe ſeemed at firſt to be ſtruck with'amaze- 
ment, and unable to exert herſelf, when the ſaw 
the monarchy of Spain become ſubject to France, 
her rival for three hundred years. Lewis XIV ap- 
peared to be the happieſt and moſt powerful Mon- 
arch upon earth. He was now in his ſixty-ſecond 
year, ſurrounded with a numerous oftspring ; and 
one of his grandſons was going to ' take upon him 
the Sovereignty of Spain, America, half of Italy, 
and the Netherlands. The Emperor as yet cou 
do nothing but complain. | 3 


po \ 


King William, being become weak and infirm, 
though only in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, did 
not now appear a dangerous enemy: beſides, he 
mult have the conſent of his Parliament to declare 
war. Lewis had ſent over into England fix millions. 
of livres, by the ſtrength of which he flattered 
himſelf he ſhould be able to gain a majority of votes 
in his intereſt, William and the Dutch, not having, 
a ſufficient ſtrength to declare themſelves, wrote to- 
Thilip V, as lawful King of Spain. Lewis XIV 
was ſecure of the Elector of Bavaria, father to the 
deceaſed young Prince, who had been nominated 
King of Spain. This Elector, Governor of the Ne- 
therlands in the name of the late King Charles IT, 
at once ſecured to Philip V the poſſeſſion of Flan- 
ders, and opened a paſſage for the French troops 
through his Electorate to Vienna, in caſe the Em- 
peror thould declare war. The Elector of Cologne, 
brother to the Elector of Bavaria, was as ſtrongly 
in the intereſt of France as his brother; and both- 
ſeemed to be right in their judgment for the Houſe- 
of Bourbon was then incomparably the ſtrongeſt. 
The Duke of Savoy had one daughter, who was 
Ducheſs of Burgundy, and another now going to 
be Queen of Spain: he himſelf was to command the 
French armies in Italy; fo that it was not ima» . 
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gined he would ever declare war againſt ſuch near 


The Duke of Mantua, who bad been ſold by his 
Miniſtry to the French, now ſold himſelf, and re. 


ceived a French gariſon into his Dukedom. The 


Milaneſe acknowleged the grandſon of Lewis with- 


out heſitating: even Portugal, the natural enemy of 
Spain, at frſt Joined with her. 3 In > fort, from 


Liſbon to Antwerp, and from the Danube to Na- 


ples, all was in the intereſt of the Bourbon family. 
The King became ſo naughty upon his proſperity, 


about ſome propoſitions made to him by the Em- 
peror, he uſed the following expreſſion: © You will 
find them even more inſolent than you were told 
% iu ¾˙5ͤé. 26 Defra vin 

King William, who was an enemy to the gran- 
deur of Lewis XIV, even to his grave, promiſed 
the Emperor to arm England and Holland in his 
cauſe : and he likewiſe gained Denmark in his in- 
tereſt. In fine, he ſigned, at the Hague, a treaty 
which had been, for ſome time, concerted againſt 


the Bourbon family (/): but the French Monarch 


was but little moved with this; and, reckoning 
upon the diviſions which his money would make in 
the Engliſh Parliament, and ftill more upon the 
united ſtrength of France and Spain, he deſpiſed his 
enemies. T2 | 

About this time, James died at St. Germains (g). 
Lewis might have reconciled what decency and 
policy required of him, by being in no _ to 
acknowlege the Prince of Wales for King of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, after having acknow- 


leged William by the treaty of Ryſwick. A mere 
ſentiment of generoſity inclined him at firſt to give 


to King James's ſon the comfort of an honour, and a 
title, which his unfortunate, father had enjo) 


(Y] September 1700, (g) September 16. 1701. 1 
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to his death, and which the treaty of Ryſwick had 
not deprived, him of. All; the: membets of tge 
Council. were of à contrary opinion. The Duke 
de Beauyilliers particularly repreſented; with great g 
ſtrength of eloquence all the ſcourges of war, which 
muſt be the fruits of this dangerous magnanimity. > 
He was Governor of the Duke of Burgundy, and- 
was in every tliing of the ſame ſentimients with that 
Prince's. Preceptor, the celebrated Archbiſhop of 
Cambray, ſo well known for his humane maxims 
of Government, and for the preference which he 
gave to the intereſts of the people over the ur: 
| of Kings. The Marquis de Torci ſeconded by po- 
| litical principles what the Duke de Beauvilliers had 
advanced as a citizen. He reprefented that it was 
by no means proper to irritate the Engliſh nation 
by ſo precipitate a ſtep. Lewis acquieſced in the 
unanimous opinion of, his Council, and it was re- 
ſolved not to acknowlege the ſon. of James the 
ſecond for King. That very day Mary of Mode- 
na, King James's widow, waited on Lewis XIV in 
Madam de Maintenon's apartrnent. She- conjured: 
him with tears not to offer ſo injurious · an inſult to 
her ſon, to herſelf, and to the memory of a King 
whom he had protected, as to refuſe him a title, 
which was the only remains of their former grans+ | 
deur. Her ſon had always been treated with the- 
honours due to a Prince of Wales, and conſequently 
ſhould be treated as a King after the death of his 
father. King William, ſaid ſhe, could not reaſon- 
ably be offended at it, provided he was left in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of his uſurpation. She ſeconded 
theſe reaſons by the intereſt of Lewis XIV's glory: 
that whether he did or did not acknowlege ese 
of James the ſecond, the Engliſh would neverthe-- 
leſs join againſt France; and that; he:;ſbould-only+ 
have the mortification to ſacrifice the. greatneſs and 
rectitude of his ſentiments to the mere formalities 
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of an uſeleſs diſcretion. . Theſe repreſentations, and 


- 


theſe tears, were hacked by Madam de Maintenon. 
The King came back to his firft opinion j and the 
glory. of being, as far as he could, che proteAor of 


oppreſſed Kings, gained the aſcendant. At lengtd 


which it was determined in Council he fhould not 


be ſo. - 


this ſingular anecdote. He has, not inſerted it in 
his manufcript memoirs, becauſe he thought, faid 
he; it was not honourable to his Maſter's" memory 

at the inſtances of two women to have changed a, 
reſolution he had taken in Council. Some Engliſh 
have told me, that, had it not been for this ſtep, the 
Parliament of England had never perhaps taken par- 

ty between the Houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria : but 
that acknowleging thus for their King a Prince 
whom they had outlaw'd, ſeemed to them an'inju- 

ry to the nation, and a deſpotiſm which Lewis en- 


deavoured to exerciſe in Europe. That ſpirit of li- 


berty which reigned in England, nouriſhed by the 
hatred they bore to Lewis XIV's power, diſpoſed 
the nation to grant William all the ſubſidies he re- 
It ſeems more probable, that England would how. 
ever have declared againſt Lewis, tho he had even 
refuſed the empty title of a King to the ſon of James 
the ſecond. Ihe Spaniſh' monarchy in the hands 
of his grandſon'ſeemed necellarily to arm the Mari- 
time Powers againſt him. Some Members of 
Parliament . over would not have ſtemmed 
the torrent of the nation. It is a problem to be re- 
ſolved, whether Madam de Maintenon did not think 
more juſtly than all the Council ; and whether 
Lewis XIV did not do right in giving-a free ſeope 
to the elevation and ſcnſibility of his e 
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The Emperor Leopold firſt "began the wat In 
Italy, in the ſpring of the year 170. Italy has 
been generally the country which has felt moſt from 
the ambition of the Emperors : here it was that his 
arms could moſt eaſily penetrate by the way of Tirol 
and Venice; for this republic, tho” neutral in ap- 
pearance, was more inclined to the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria than Bourbon: beſides, ſhe was obliged by” 
treaty to give a paſſage to the German troops; and 
ſhe accordingly performed her engagements with- 
out the leaſt reluctaneG. KG. gens s 5. 

The Emperor waited till the Germanic body 
ſhould come over to his intereſt, before he would 
attack Lewis on the fide of Germany. He had a 
party in Spain, and a correſpondence there: but no 
advantage could be reaped from thence, unleſs one 
of his ſons was there in perſon. This could not be 
effected without the aid of the Dutch and Engliſh 
fleets. King William did all in his power to haſten 
the preparations : and though his body was weak, 
and almoſt lifeleſs, yet his underſtanding, being till 
lively and active, put ebery thing in motion: but 
all he did was not ſo much to ſerve the Houſe of 
Auſtria, as to humble that of Lewis XIV. © 

He was to have headed the allied army in the be- 
ginning of the year 1702. Death, however, pre- 
vented him in this defign-: he received a fall from 
an horſe, which proved mortal to his decayed body; 
for it brought on a ſlight fever, which carried him 
off. He died without giving the leaſt anſwer to 
what the Engliſh Prieſts, who were at his bed-ſide, 
ſaid to him on the ſubject of religion; and he ſhewed* 
no other uneaſineſs but that which aroſe from the 
affairs of Europe. e 

He left the reputation of a great politician, tho“ 
he had never been popular; and a formidable Ge- 
neral, tho' he had loft many battles. His conduct 
was always diſcreet and moderate; and his ſpirits. 
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never appeared elevated but on a day of battle. 
He never aimed at abſolute power in England; 
and to this it was owing that he reigned ſo peace- 
Ably. He was called Stateholder of the Engliſh, 
and King of the Dutch. He was acquainted with 
moſt of the European languages; yet could not 
ſpeak any one with elegance; for he was a man 
of more judgment and reflection than imagination. 
He affected to ſhun all praiſe and flattery; becauſe, 
perhaps, Lewis appeared too fond of them. His 
glory was of a quite different kind from that of 
the French Monarch. Thoſe who are moſt pleaſed 
with the character of a Prince who acquired a 
kingdom without a natural right; who maintained 
it without being beloved; who governed, and yet 
did not enſlave Holland; who was the ſoul and 
the chief of half of Europe; who had the genius of 
a General, and the valour of a common ſoldier; 
who never perſecuted any one for religion; who 
deſpiſed all human ſuperſtition; and whoſe manners 
were ſimple and modeſt; ſuch, no doubt, will give 
the name of Great to William rather than Lewis. 
Thoſe, on the contrary, who are more charmed 
with the pleaſures of a ſplendid Court; with mag- 
nificence; with the protection given to arts; with 
zeal for the public good; with a paſſion for glory, 
and a talent for reigning z who are more ſtruck with 
--the haughtineſs with which the French Miniſters 
and Generals, in obedience to their Sovereign's will, 
added - provinces to France; who are more affected 
with ſeeing a ſingle kingdom withſtand. ſo man) 
powers; in ſhort, who admire more a. Monarch of 
France, who gives the kingdom of Spain to bis 
randſon, than a ſon i -law who dethrones bis 
father ; ſuch will certainly give the preference to 
Lewis XIV. | . 
William was fucceeded by the Princeſs Anne, 
daughter of King James II, by a daughter of gy” 
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ſellor Hyde, become ſince Chancellor, and one of 
the eateft men in England. She Was married to 
the Prince of Denmark, who was only her greateſt 
ſubject. As ſoon as ſhe aſcended the throne, ſhe 
entered into all the meaſures of King William, | 
though ſhe had had an open rupture with him When 
living. Theſe meaſures were certainly the moſt 
agreeable to her people; and tho? a Sovereign in 
any other kingdom may make his people blindly 
conform to his inclinations, yet, in England, a 
Prince muſt comply with theis. 
The diſpoſitions made by England and Holland, 
in order, if poſſible, to put the Archduke Charles 
on the throne of Spain, or at leaſt to oppoſe the 
Bourbons, deſerve, perhaps, the attention of all 
ages. Holland was to maintain two hundred thou- 
ſand troops, to be employed in the field, or to be 
kept in gariſons. This was more than the vaſt 
monarchy of Spain could furniſh at this juncture. A 
province of merchants, which had been almoſt to- 
tally ſubdued in two months, about thirty years be- 
fore, could now do more than the Sovereigns of 
Spain, Naples, Flanders, Peru, and Mexico. Eng- 
land undertook to furniſh forty thouſand. In alliances 
it almoſt always happens, that the parties furniſh 
at length leſs than they promiſed: England, on the 
contrary, in the ſecond year of the war, ſent fifty 
inſtead of forty thouſand men; and towards the 
end of the war, ſhe maintained, of her own troops, 
and thoſe of her Allies, upon the frontiers'of France; 
in Spain, in Italy, in Ireland, in America, and in 
her fleets, two hundred and twenty thouſand ſoldiers 
and ſailors: an expence which will appear incredi- 
ble to one who conſiders, that England, properly 
ſpeaking, is but equal to a third of France, and has 
not half ſo much money in ſpecie: but it will not 
ſurpaſs the belief of thoſe who know what commerce 
and credit can do. The Engliſh bore always the 
| greateſt 


greateſt burden in this alliance: The Dutch Iighten⸗- 
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ed: theirs. by degrees: for, in reality, the Republic 
of the States-Ceneral are only an illuſtrious compa-, 
ny of merchants ; but England is a rich and fertile 


The Emperor was to furniſh ninety thouſand. 
men, excluſive of the aſſiſtance of the Empire, and 


kingdom, abounding in merchants and watriors. 


thoſe Allies whom he expected to detach from the 
Bourbon family. Meanwhile the grandſon of France 


reigned peaceably at Madrid; and Lewis ſeemed | 


now at the height of his power and glory. But 


thoſe, who could penetrate the fecrets of the Courts | 


of Europe, eſpecially: that of France, began to ap- 
prehend- a change. Spain, which had been greatly 


weakened under the late Kings of the blood of 


Charles V, became more ſo in the beginning of the 


reign of a ſon of the Bourbon family. The Houſe: 


of Auſtria had partiſans in ſeveral provinces of this 


monarchy. Catalonia ſeemed. ready to ſhake off 


the new yoke,, and to declare for the Archduke 


Charles, It was impoflible to conceive, that Por- 
tugal would not, ſooner or later, eſpouſe the cauſe 
of the Auſtrian family. It appeared her intereſt to 


blow up, amongſt the Spaniards, who were her na- 


tural enemies, a civil war, by which Liſbon muſt be 
a conſiderable gainer. The Duke of Savoy, though 


but juſt become father: in- law to the King of Spain, 
and allied to the Bourbon family both by blood and 


treaties, yet appeared already diſſatisfied with his 
ſonsrin-law. He had at firſt a monthly penſion of 


fifty thouſand crowns, which was augmented to two 


hundred thouſand livres; but this did not appear to 
him ſufficient to keep him in the Bourbon: intereſt. 
He wanted at leaſt to have Montferrat, and part of 
Milan, given up to him. The haughty treatment: 
be experienced from the French Generals; and the 
Miniſtry of Verſailles, gave him reaſon to ſuſpect, 


that he would ſoon. be diſregarded by his 8 
- law, 
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law, who ſurrounded his. de ominions on, all all Ses * 
0 He had alread "Tuddenly qu es the Em 1 8 22 
Fugs ; and it was now. Yighty' proba able, that, 
bein alſo neglected by F Trance, | he Would deſert bes: 
the opportuni! y 1 
In the Sourt an kingd dom of Eewis XIV; people 
of penetration already reſaw.a revolution, which f 
thoſe of leſs diſcernment canpot perceive till th 
event itſelf happens. The King, now above fixty | 
years of 115 and being more retired, could. 5 1 
ſo well di inguiſti the characters of men. 
ſaw things at too great a diſtance, led eyes tf 
piercing than before, and bewitched by a long 
courſe of proſpefity. Madam de Mareen with 
all the great qualities ſhe poſſeſſed, had neither, that 
vigour, that reſolution, nar that greatneſs of ſoul, 
requiſite to, ſupport the glory of. a State, It was, 
by her intereſt chie 7, © nh ger F Chamil- 
lard was made Superit tendant of the Finances, i in 
1698. and Secretafy at t War, in 1701. He was. 
more of the fine geſtleman than the Miniſter; 3. but. 
the modeſty of his conduct, wheti, he was intruſted, 
with the management c t of the affairs of St. Cyr, had, 
pleaſed the King : however, e 15 
outward modeſty and diffidence, he was ſo unha 
as to think his ſtrength ſufficient to ſupport a ah 
which Colbert and Eouvois both together vi 
borne with gifcuity. dd de relying upon hi 
own experience, believed he ould be able himſelf 
to direct his Miniſters ſucceſsfully. He had ſaid to, 
King James, upon the death 1 N 5% have loſt 
%a good Miniſter ; but this ſhall not affect either 
« your affairs or mine. When he choſe Barbe 
fieux to ſucceed” Louvois as Secretary, at war, «1 
made your father a Miniſter, ſaid he; and 1 will 
* make you one too. He faid much the ſme to 
Chamillard. A King, indeed, who bad reigned fo. 
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long, and ſo ſuccefsfully, ſeemed to have' rig 
S ſpeak in this m nner. No. i 8 . H 
In regard to the Gen e em they 
Were frequently too much confined. by the ſttic- 
neſs of their orders, as are Embaſſadors, he were 
not to deviate in the leaſt from their inſtructions. 
He uſed to ſettle the operations of the campaign 
with Chamillard in Madam Maintenon's apartment: 
and if a Commander intended any great enterprize, 
be muſt frequently ſend a courier for permiſſion; 
and, before his return, the opportunity was loſt, or 
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the General defeated. OG oo a. 
Honours and military rewards were laviſhed in. 
the moſt inconſiderate manner, under the Miniſtry. 
of Chamillard. Young men, and even children, 
were allowed to purchaſe regiments ; whilſt, among 
the enemy, a regiment. was the reward of twenty: 
years ſeryice, _ This difference was afterwards. very 
ſenſibly felt, on ſeveral occaſions, ; where an e pe- 
rienced Colonel might have prevented a defeat. In 
the year 1693. the King firſt created Knights of. 
St. Lewis; an order which he inſtituted on purpoſe 
to raiſe an emulation in his Officers, and as an ho- 
nourable reward for military bravery; but the croſ- 
ſes of this order were fold as ſoon, as Chamillard, _- 
began his Miniftry ; and they might, be bought at 
the war- office for fifty crowns. Military diſcipline, 
which is the very foul of an army, and which had. 
been ſo ſtrictly preſerved. by Louvois, was now 
ſhamefully neglected. The proper number of ſol- 
diers was not kept up in the companies, nor that of 
the Officers in the regiments. The eaſineſs of 
having an ungerftanding with the Commiſſaries, 
and the remiſſneſs of the Miniſter, produced this diſ- 
order; the inconveniencies of which, had other 
circumſtances concurred. muſt have occaſioned the 
loſs of battles: for, in order to have a front of as 
great extent as that of the enemy, they were obliged 
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to oppoſe thin battalions. to thoſe that were ſtrong, 

and numerous. The magazines were now neither 
| ſufficiently ſupplied, nor kept. in readineſs; and the 
arms were not properly tempered. "Thoſe perſons, 
therefore, who ſaw theſe defects in the Government, 

and who knew what Generals France would have 
to encounter, were afraid for her, eyen amidft thoſe 
firſt advantages, which ſeemed to aa her great- 


er ſucceſs than ever. "0" 
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CHAP ER XVHC-- 
The war in 1701 ; the conduct of Prince 
Eugene, of Marſhal de Villeroi, 
the Duke de Vendome, the Duke of 
Marlborough, and Marſhal de Vfllars, 
to the year 1703. W 


HE firſt General who lowered the ſuperiority 
1 of France, was a Frenchman; tor ſo we muſt 
reckon. Prince Eugene, altho' a grandſon of Charles- 
Emanuel Duke of Savoy. His father, the Count 
of Soiffons, who ſettled in France, was a Lieute- 
nant-General, and Governor of Champagne: he 
married Olimpia-Mancini, one of Cardinal Maza- 
rin's nieces. From this marriage, in other reſpects 
unfortunate, was born at Paris () this Prince, ſo 
fatal afterwards to Lewis XIV, and fo little known 
to him in his youth. He was at firſt ſtiled in France 
the Chevalier de Carignan. He ſolicited the 
King for a ſingle troop of horſe ; but he met with 
a refuſal, becauſe he happened to be ſo nearly rela- 
ted to the Princes of Conti, then in diſgrace. at 
Court. He then entered into the Church, and 
went by the name of Abbe of Savoy: he petitioned 
for an Abbey, and this was alſo denied him. In 
ſhort, finding that Lewis XIV would neither pro- 
mote him in the Church, nor the army, he went to 
ſerve the Emperor againſt the Turks in Hungary, 


(5) October 1663. 4. A 
os in 
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in the year 1684. in company with the Princes of 
Conti, who had already. made a glonous FAMPAIED - 
in that ſervice, ., The King ſegt orders tothe kin: 
ces of Conti, and thoſe. who accompanied them in 
this expedition, that they ſhould return, The Abbe 
of Savoy was the only perſon who did not obey: he 
continued his journey, declaring that he renounce 
France for ever. When the King was informed ot 
this, he ſaid to his courtiers, ſmiling, ** Don't you 
think «© I ſuffer a great loſs ? All the cgurtiers 
declared they thought him a perſon of a raſn diſorder 7 
ed mind, and one who would never be capable ofany 
undertaking. But they framed their judgment on 
ſome ſallies of youth, which ought never to fix OE 
opinions of men. This Prince, tho? held in fuck 
contempt at the French Court, was born with the 
qualities requiſite to make a great warrior, and an 
able Stateſman. His underſtanding, was clear and 
elevated, and his-reſolution ſuch as Was neceſſary in 
the field, and the Cabinet. He has committed miſ- 
takes, as all Generals have done; but his errors were 
effaced by the number of his great actions. He 
humbled the grandeur of Lewis XIV, and governed 
the Empire: and, in the whole courſe of his victo- 
ries and adminiſtration, he ſhewed an equal con- 
tempt of pride and riches. He even cultivated let- 
ters, and encouraged them as much as he could, at 
the Court of Vienna. He was now in the thirty- 
ſeventh year of his age; having derived great expe- 
rience from his victories over the Turks, and the 
miſtakes of the Imperialiſts in the late wars, wherein 
he had ſerved againſt France. He made a deſcent 
upon Italy by the Biſhoprick of Trent, and the ter- 
ritories of Nene at the head of thirty thouſand 
men; having a full power to purſue what meaſures 
he thought proper, The French Court, at firſt, 
ordered Marſhal Catinat not to oppoſe the paſſage 
of Prince Eugene; either not chooſing to . Be ; 
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firſt act of hoſtility, which was certainly bad policy, 
when they had an army in readineſs; or to avoid 
r to” woe REES . 0 40: YEE 
giving offence to the Venetians, who were, how- 
ever, not fo much to be feared as the German army, 
This falſe ſtep of the Court made Catinat run into 
many others ; for a General ſeldom ſucceeds, when 
obliged to follow a plan not his own. | Beſides, it 
muſt be allowed extremely difficult, in ſuch a coun- 
try, divided by ſo many rivers, and branches of ri- 
vers, to hinder the paſſage of à ſkilful enemy, ſuch 
as Prince Eugene was; who, to a profound depth 
of deſign, joined likewiſe a ſurpriſing quickneſs and | 
activity in execution. The nature of the ground 
too, adjacent to the banks of the Adige, was ſuch, 
that the Imperialiſts were confined, whilft the 
French were ſcattered, and more extended. Cati- 
nat was for paſſing over to the enemy; but his 
Lieutenant- Generals ftarted difficulties, and formed 
cabals againſt him: he had not reſolution enough 
to force them to a compliance with his orders; and 
this omiſſion, ariſing from the moderation of his 
temper, proved à fatal miſconduct. Eugene firſt 
attacked the poſt of Carpi, near the white canal, 
defended by M. St. Fremont ; who, not conforming 
exactly to the orders of his General, was diſlodged, |; 
and driven from this important ſtation. After this 
ſacceſs, the Germans became maſters of all the 
country betwixt the Adige and Adda; they even 
penetrated into the territory of Breſciano, and Cati- 
nat retired behind the Oglio. Moſt of the beſt Of- 
ficers approved of this retreat as extremely prudent; 
nay, we muſt likewiſe add, that the want of am- 
munition, which the Government had promiſed, 
but neglected to ſend, rendered it abſolutely neceſ. 
ſary. The courtiers, eſpecially thoſe who” hoped 
to ſupplant Catinat in his command, exclaimed 
againſt his conduct, as a reproach to the French 
| name. The Marſhal de Villeroi undertook” to 4 
2 | e trlev 
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trieve the honour, of the nation, The confidence 
with which he ſpoke, and the affection the King 
had for him, accordingly. procured. this General the 
command in Italy; and the Marſhal. de Catinat, 
notwithſtanding, his victories at Stafard and Marſal, 
The Marſhal Duke de Villeroi was ſon to the 
King's Preceptor; and, having been brought up 
with him, was always highly in his favour. He had 
been a companion to him in all his campaigns,” as 
well as pleaſures. He was a man of an engaging | 
and agreeable perſon, courageous, honourable, friend- 
ly, ſociable, and magnificent in every thing: but 
his enemies ſaid, that, at the head of an army, he 
was more taken up with the honour and pleaſure 
of commanding, than buſied in the deſigns of a great 
General. They likewiſe reproached him with ſuch 
an obſtinate attachment to his own opinions, that 
he never followed the advice of any other perſon. , 
He came into. Italy to give orders to Marſhal de 
Catinat, and to add to. the diſguſt of the Duke of 
Savoy. His behaviour ſhewed, that he thought a 
favourite of Lewis XIV, at the head of a powerful 
army, greatly above a Prince. He called him only 
Savoy; treating him as a. General in the pay of 
France, and not as a Sovereign who was Maſter of 
the barriers which nature had fixed betwixt France 
and Italy. The friendſhip of this Prince was cer- 
tainly not ſo regarded, as ſeemed neceſſary. The 
Court imagined, that fear alone would be a ſufficient 
tie to keep him in her intereſt; and that a French 
army, by which about ſix or ſeven thouſand Pie- 
monteſe troops were continually ſurrounded, would 
warrant his fidelity. Marſhal Villeroi behaved to 
him as his ſyperior in command, and his equal in 
other reſpects. The Duke of Savoy had the empty 
title of Generaliſſimo, and the Marſhal had the 
ſole authority, His firſt order was, that they ſhould 
SOT 8 attack 
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attack Prince Eu gene, poſted at Obiatl near Pa 
OFho. The General Officers were of opinion, that 
ſach à ſtep would be contrary to all the rules of 
war, for very ſtrong Waben and theſe were, that 
the poſt was in itte of no confequetice, and the 
intrenchments ingcce de; fo that they could gain 
nothing by carrying it, and, if they failed, would 
| loſe the reputZfion of the campaign. Villeroi 
peremp pry told the Duke of Savoy, | he muſt, 
Apel an 7 ſent lin Aid-de- Camp, in his name, 
to order Marſhal Catinat on the attack. Catinat 
made him repeat the order thrice; and then turn ning 
to the Officers under his command, *& Come then, 
cc gentlemen, ” ſaid he, we oſt” obey.” They 
accordingly marched up to the intrenchments (i). 
The Duke of Savoy behaved, at che head of his 
troops, not like a man diſſatisfied with F rance; Ca- 
tinat fought as if he ſought for death: he was 
wounded,” and, notwithſtanding, When he ſaw. the 
King's troops. repulſed, and Villeroi not giving or- 
ders, he made a retreat. After this, he left the ar- 
my, and came to Verſailles, to give an account of 
his conduct to the King, without complaining of 
any perſon. 
Prince Eugene always kept the ſuperiority over | 
| Marſhal Villeroi, At laſt, in the midſt of winter, | 
in the year 1702, one night, when the Marſhal ; 
was aſleep, in the utmoſt ſecurity, in Cremona, A 5 
1 town of great ſtrength, and defended by a nume- ( 
N rous gariſon, he was ſuddenly awaked by the noiſe 
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li of ſeveral vollies of muſquet-ſhot ; whereat he roſe a 
in the utmoſt hurry, and mounted his horſe. The ba 
| firſt thing that preſents itſelf to him, is a ſquadron fu 
j of the enemy : he is inſtantly taken riſoner, pt 
| conducted out of the town, not knöwing what fe; 
| paſſed there, nor being able to imagine the cauſe of of 
[| this ſurpriſing event. Prince Eugene, WAS; already br; 


[i 61) September 11. 1701, = 
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in Cremona. A Prieſt, named Bozzoli, Provoſt of 
St. Maria Nova, had let in the Germans by a com- 
mon ſewer: four hundred ſoldiers, having by this 
means been conveyed into the Prieſt's houſe, had 
killed the guards at the two gates; and theſe being 
opened, Prince Eugene entered with four thouſand 
men. All this had been done, before the Gover- 
nor, who was a Spaniard, could have the leaſt ſu- 

ſpicion, and before V illetoi was awake. The pre- 
parations for this enterprize had been carried on 
with the utmoſt ſecrecy, order, diligence, and pre- 
caution. The Spaniſh Governor firſt appeared in 
the ſtreets, with ſome ſoldiers; but was killed by a 
muſquet-ſhot ; and all the General Officers ſhared 
the ſame fate, or were taken priſoners, except 
Count de Revel, the Lieutenant-General, and the 
Marquis de Pralin. Fortune, however, defeated all 
the prudence of Prince Eugene. 0 

The Chevalier d' Entragues was the ſame day to 
have a review of his regiment of marines: they 
had accordingly aſſembled by four o'clock in the 
morning, at one end of the town, preciſely at the 
time when Prince Eugene entered at the other. 
I'Entragues hurried into the ſtreets with his men, 
and furiouſly attacked the Germans. By this means, 
the reſt of the gariſon had ſome time to come to- 
gether. The Officers and ſoldiers thronged into the 
ſtreets, and public places, in the utmoſt confuſion; 
ſome half- armed, and others half- naked, without a 
Commander, and without order. They fought in 
the greateſt diſtraction, running from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
and from one ſquare to another. To Iriſh regi- 
ments, part of the gariſon, at laſt put a ſtop to the 
fury of the Imperialiſts. Never was any town ſur- 
priſed with greater art and ſtratagem, nor any de- 
tended with ſo much valour. The gariſon conſiſted 
of five thouſand men: Prince Eugene had yet 


brought into the town but four thouſand ; a conſi- 
| | derable 
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derable detachment of his army was to have come 


by a bridge over the Po. His meaſures had been 


concerted with great prudence; but another miſ- 


chance intirely defeated them. This bridge, guard- 


ed only by about an hundred French ſoldiers, was 
to have been firſt ſeized by the German cuiraſſiers, 


who, as ſoon as Prince Eugene entered the town, 
were accordingly ordered upon that enterprize. For 


this purpoſe, as they had come in at the ſouth gate, 
neareſt the common ſewer, they muſt now paſs 
through the Po- gate towards the field of Cremona, 
on the ſouth ſide, and thence to the bridge. They 
accordingly haſtened thither; but the guide, who 
conducted them, happening to be killed by a muſ- 


quet-ſhot from a window, the cuiraſſiers miſtook 


one ſtreet for another; and thus the way and time 
were protracted. In this ſhort interval, the Iriſh, 
having ruſhed to the Po-gate, furiouſly attacked 
and repulſed the cuiraſſiers. The Marquis de Pralin 
ſeized this opportunity, and ordered the bridge to 
be cut down. Thus the reinforcement which the 
enemy expected, could not advance, and the town 
was ſaved. | 
Prince Eugene, after having fought the whole 
day, and always kept poſſeſſion of the gate he had 
entered, at laſt retreated; carrying with him Mar- 


ſhal Villeroi, and ſeveral General Officers, priſon- © 


ers; but failed in keeping Cremona, which his own 
activity and prudence, joined to the negligence of 
the Governor, had put into his hands, and which 
fortune, and the bravery of the French and Iriſh, 
again took from him. | | 

Marſhal Villeroi, who was extremely unfortu- 
nate on this occaſion, was exclaimed againſt. by 
the Court at Verſailles with great bitterneſs ; which 


is not to be wondered at, conſidering his character, 


his high ſtation, and the ſhare he had always had 


of the royal. favour. The King, who pg 
u 


but did not reproach him, was highly provoked 
that every one ſo much condemned his choice; 
and, on this occaſion,” he ſaid, They are thus 
« outrageous againſt him, becauſe he is my fa- 
ce vourite; an expreſſion he never uſed towards 
any perſon, but this once, during his whole life. 
The Duke de Vendome was now named for the 
command in = ee e 
The Duke de Vendome, grandſon of Henry IV, 
was, like him, bold and intrepid, affable in his 
temper, benevolent in his diſpoſition,” without 
pride, hatred, envy, or revenge. His behaviour 
was haughty only to Princes, but eaſy and con- 
deſcending to every body elſe. He was the only 
General, under whom the ſoldiers did not fight from 
2 notion of duty, or through that animal inſtinẽt, 
and mechanical enthuſiaſm, which makes them 
obey the commands of their Officers: they fought 
for the Duke of Vendome, and would have ſacri- 
ficed their lives to retrieve a falſe ſtep, which he was 
ſometimes apt to be led into by the precipitancy of 
his temper. | He was thought not to concert his 
deſigns with ſo much depth as Prince Eugene; nor 
did he fo well underſtand the art of providing ſub- 
ſiſtence for armies. He neglected all ceconomy, 
and allowed the military diſcipline to relax. His 
table and bed engroſſed too much of his time; 
which was likewiſe the cafe of his brother. His 
effeminacy often brought him into danger of bein 
lurpriſed ; but on the day of action he retrieved all 
by a preſence of mind, and quickneſs of parts; which 
leemed to riſe in proportion to the danger. He al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt in action; and this 
he always ſought for; being, as was ſaid, not ſo well 
qualified as Prince Eugene for a defenſive war, but, in 
every reſpect, as well formed for an offenſive one. 
His diſorder and negligence was not confined to 


the army; for it prevailed to à ſur riſing exceſs in 
VOI. I. | N ” * his 


dilintereſtedne 
came in him a 


neceſſaries. His brother, the Grand- Priog, who 
ſerved under him in Italy, had the ſame faults even 


to a greater exceſs, and atoned for them by the ſame 


valour. It was certainly. aſtoniſhing to ſe two 
Generals often abed at four o clock in the aſter - 


» 
. . s ” 


noon ;. and two Princes, grandſons. of Henry IV, 


ſunk into ſuch a neglect of their perſons, as even 
the meaneſt people would have been aſhamed of. 


But what is more ſurpriſing ſtill, is that mixture 
of activity and indolence, with which Vendome car- 


ried on a war againſt Eugene, ſo, full of ſtratagems, 


ſurprizes, marches, paſſages of rivers,. dangerous, 
tho* unſerviceable ſkirmiſhes, and blaody-engage- 
ments,. wherein both fides claimed the victory: ſuch 


was that of Luzara (4); for which Te Deum was 


ſung both at Vienna and Paris, Vendomegenerally- 
came off victorious when he had not, to do with 
Eugene in perſon ; but when Eugene himſelf com- 


manded, then France had little reaſon to boaſt. | 


Amidſt theſe battles, and ſieges of ſo: many for- 
tified cities, and little towns, the Court of Verſailles. 
received ſecret intelligence, that the Duke of Savoy, 


pron of Lewis, XIII, and father- in- law to the 


uke of Burgundy, and Philip V, had quitted the 
Bourbon intereſt, and was going over to that of the 
Emperor. They were aſtoniſhed, and enraged, at his 
thus forſaking at once his two ſons - in- law, and, as 
they imagined, his own intereſt. But the Emperor 
promiſed all the French had refuſed him; Mont- 
(iy Augaſt 15. 17 ²⁵⁰⁵6ẽ¾n 42 367%” 9 15 
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. his. houſe; nay, even in his perſon ; and, from an 
avyexſion to pride and oſtentation, he ran into ſuch a 

cynical ſlovenlineſs as can hardly be paralleled. His 
s one of the. moſt, noble xirtues, be- 
e in t for he kept no account of his 
affairs; and, by this want of order, loſt more than 
he had ever beſtowed in acts of liberality : na, by 
this means, he was often in want eyen gf common 
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ferrat, Mantua, Alexandria, Valencia, the country 
betwixt the Po and Tenaro, and more money alſo 
than France had allowed him. This money, how- 
ever, was to be furniſhed by the Engliſn; for the 
Emperor could not pay his on army but with , 
difficulty. England, the richeſt of the Allies, con- 
tributed more than all of them to the public cauſe. 
Whether the Duke of Savoy, by this ſtep, violated 
the laws of nations, and thoſe of nature, is a queſtion 
in morality, which has but little effect on the con- 
duct of Princes. The event ſhewed, in the end, 
that, in this treaty, he had at leaſt not failed in the 
laws of policy: but he failed in another eſſential 
point, in leaving his troops to the m of the 
French, while he was in treaty with the Emperor. 
The Duke de Vendome ordered them to be diſ- 
armed (/) : they were not, indeed, above five thou- 
ſand men; but this was no inconſiderable number for 
the Duke of Savoy. 4 9K; v1 
Scarce had the Houſe of Bourbon loſt this Ally, 
when ſhe was informed, that the King of Portugal 
had likewiſe declared againſt her. Don Pedro, the 
Portugueſe Monarch, acknowleged the Archduke 
Charles King of Spain. The Imperial Council, in 
the name of the Archduke, who had not one town 
in Spain, divided this monarchy in favour of Pedro 
, giving up to him, by one of tho treaties which 
were never put into execution, Vigo, Bayonne, Al- 
cantara, Badajox, part of Eſtramadura, and all that 
country ſituated on the weſt of the Silver river 
in America: in a word, Charles gave away 
8 he had not, to acquire what he could in 
pain. | 11 P feco e wry tart 
The King of Portugal, Prince Darmſtadt Mini- 
ſter to the Archduke, and the Admirante of Caſtile; 
his partiſan, even ſolicited: the aſſiſtance of the Em- 
peror of Morocco. They not only made treaties with 
(1) Auguſt 19. 176). > 
2 theſe 
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theſe: barbarians for horſes and corn, but likewiſe 
petitioned: for troops. Muley Iſmael, Emperor of 
Morocco, the moſt warlike and politic Potentate 
then amongſt the Mahometan nations, would not 


conſent to ſend troops, but upon terms that would 


have been dangerous to Chriſtendom; and ſhameful 


to the King of Portugal. He demanded this Mon- 
arch's ſon as an hoſtage, and certain towns alſo. 


That treaty, therefore, did not take effect; and the 
Chriſtians tore one another to pieces with their own 
hands, without the help of thoſe barbarians. Such 
ſuccours from Africa would have availed but little to 
the Houſe of Auſtria, in compariſon: with thoſe ſhe 


received from England and Holland: 
Churchill, Earl, and afterwards Duke, of Marlbo- 


rough, who was declared General of the Dutch 


and Engliſh forces in 1702, proved the moſt fatal 
man to the grandeur of France, that had appeared 


for many ages. He was not as thoſe Generals, who 


receive from the Miniſtry a plan of the campaign in 


writing, and who, after having executed their or- 


ders at the head of an army, return to ſolicit the 
honour of being continued in their command. He, 
at that time, governed the Queen of England, by 
bis being ſo neceſſary a perſon, and by the influence 


which his wife had over her Majeſty, He intirely _ 


led the Parliament by his own power and intereſt, 
joined to that of Godolphin, the Lord Treaſurer, 
whoſe ſon was married to his daughter. Thus, 
maſter of the Court, the Parliament, and the Ex- 
chequer, more a King than William had been, as 
great a Politician, and a much greater General, he 


did more than the Allies could expect. He had, 


to a degree above all the Generals of his time, 
that calm courage in the midſt of tumult, that 
ferenity of ſoul in danger, which the Engliſh call 


a cool head. And it was perhaps this quality, the 


greateſt gift of nature for command, which for- 
merly 
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merly gave the Engliſh ſo many advantages over the 
French in the plains - of Poitiers, Creſſy, and 
Agincourt.” rol s, rigors; at yigtonm es 
Marlborough, who was an indefatigable warrior 
during the campaign, in winter acted: the part of an 
able negotiator. He went to the Hague, and all 
the Courts in Germany. He perſuaded the Dutch 
to exert their utmoſt to humble France. He 
rouſed the reſentment of the Elector Palatine. He 
went likewiſe to flatter the haughty Elector of 
Brandenbourg, when this Prince wanted to be 
King: he ſerved him at table, in order to procure 
of him a ſupply of ſeven or eight thouſand men. 
Prince Eugene, on his part, no ſooner finiſhed one 
campaign than he went directly ſor Vienna, to make 
preparations for another: and it cannot but appear 
evident, how much better an army muſt ſubſiſt, 
when the General himſelf ads as the Miniſter. 
Theſe two great men, who ſometimes jointly com- 
manded, and ſometimes ſeparately, lived always in 
a good underſtanding: they had frequent confer- 
ences at the Hague with the Grand Penſionary 
Heinſius, the Miniſter who governed Holland in 
conjunction with Secretary Fagel, with as much ſa- 
gacity as the Barnevelts and de Witts, and with 
better fortune. Theſe three Stateſmen ſo concerted 
meaſures, that they put the ſprings of half Europe 
in motion, againſt | the Houſe of Bourbon. The 
French Miniftry was then too weak to reſiſt long 
ſuch united force. - They always kept the plan of 
the operations-of the campaign a profound ſecret. 
They themielves concerted their deſigns, and never 
communicated them even to thoſe whoſe aſſiſtance 
was neceſſary, till an the point of execution. Cha- 
millard, on the contrary, being no politician, no 
Warrior, nor even well verſed in the public revenues, 
was greatly unequal to the part of a Prime Mini- 
ſter. His own incapacity to concert nfeaſures, 
N made 
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fully determined upon them. 


only the conſequence of — emulation is ex- 
tinguiſhed; and that the oldeſt 
always the beſt Officer. He formed men at 


d' Atlone, the Dutch General, diſputed the com- 


ſpectator of the ſucceſs of Marlborough, who took 
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made him therefore have recourſe to the aſſiſtance 


of many inferior perſons; by which means his 


meaſures were often revealed, even before he had 

As ſoon as Marlborough comms: n ed the allied 
army in Flanders, he made it appear, that he had 
learned the art of war from Turenne, under whom 


he had ſerved his firſt campaign as a volunteer. 
He went, in the French army, by no otner name 


but that of the handſome Engli man © but the Viſ- 


count de Turenne had judged, that the handſome 


Engliſhman would one day ſhew himſelf a very great 
man. He began his command with advancing 
from obſcurity ſubaltern Officers, in whom he diſ- 
cerned merit, without confining himfelf to the order 


of the military roll, which we call in France / Ordre 


au Tableau. He knew, that when promotion is 


is far from being 


once. When he came into the field, he gained 
round conſiderably on the French, even without 
fighting. The firſt month of the campaign, Count 


mand ; but, on the ſecond (m), was obliged to yield 
to him in every reſpect. The French Monarch 
had ſent againſt him his grandſon the Duke of 
Burgundy, a wiſe and juſt Prince, born to make 
men happy. The Marſhal de Bouflers, a brave and 
indefatigable General, commanded under this young 
Prince. But the Duke, after having in vain at- ⁵⁶ 
tempted to take ſeveral places, and having been 
forced to retreat by the excellent marches of the 
Engliſh General, returned to Verſailles in the middle 
of the campaign. 'Bouflers now remained alone 2 
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Venlo, Ruremonde, and Liege, always advancing, 

and never for a momentquitting his ſuperiority. - 
Marlborough, at his return to London after this 

campaign, received all the honours that could be 


conferred either by a monarchy or republic; he 


was created a Duke by the Queen, and, which was 


ſtill more grateful, received the thanks of both 


Houſes of Parliament, who ſent a deputation of 
their number to wait upon him at his houſe for that 
purpoſe. Nn t oh Be 4.) 364 a4 be 1 8 
Nevertheleſs there ſtill appeared a man who ſeem- 
ed deſigned to be a bulwark to the glory of France. 


This was Marſhal Duke de Villars, then only a Lieu- 
tenant-General, but made afterwards Generaliſſimo 
of the armies of France, Spain, and Sardinia, when 


in the eighty- ſecond year of his age. He raiſed him- 
{elf by an obſtinacy which he always ſhewed in 
acting beyond his commiſſion. He ſometime diſpleaſ- 
ed Lewis, and, which was more dangerous, Lou- 
vois ; for he ſpołe to them with the ſame boldneſs 


with which he ſerved. They reproached him, that 


he had not a modeſty becoming his valour. But, 


however, perceiving he had a genius for war, and 


was formed for the command of a French army, 
aſter having neglected him a conſiderable number 
of years, they now promoted him. 

There was hardly any man whoſe fortune occa- 
ſioned more murmuring and jealouſy, and yet no 


one ever gave leſs occaſion for it. He had, indeed, 


been created a Marſhal of France, à Peer of the 


realm, and Governor of Provence: but then he had 


ſaved the State; while others, who have almoſt 
ruined it, or thoſe who have been only mere cour- 
tiers, have received very near the ſame recompences. 
They even reproached him with his riches, which 
he had acquired by contributions levied in the ene- 
my's country, the lawful, tho* inadequate, reward 
of his valour and good conduct; whilſt thoſe, who 
_ „ have 
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have amaſſed fortunes ten times more conſiderable 
by the moſt ſcandalous practices, have poſſeſſed them 
with univerſal approbation. He had not begun to 
enjoy his reputation before his eightieth year; and 
he was forced to outlive the whole Court, to taſte 
the full ſweets of his glorr. 
It may not be unneceſſary to give the reaſon of 
this injuſtice in the public. It was becauſe the 
Marſhal de Villars had no art: he knew not how to 
gain friends with his good ſenſe and honeſty; nor 
to acquire eſteem by ſpeaking of himſelf ſo advanta- 
geoufly as he deſerved to be ſpoken of by others 
One day, when he went to pay his reſpeQs to the 
King, before he ſet out for his command, he told 
him, before all the Court : * Sir, I am going to 
„fight your Majeſty's enemies; and I leave you 
„ lurrounded with mine.” He ſaid to the courtiers, 
who, in the Regency of the Duke of Orleans, had 
amaſſed riches by that confuſion which was called 
the ſyſtem ; „As for me, I have never gained any 
de thing but from our enemi 
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ies.” His expreſſions, 
wherein he ſhewed the ſame courage as in his ac- 
tions, caſt too great a contempt on others, who 
were already ſufficiently irritated by his good for- 
4 " ra 36am 414 opts 1954s 
At the beginning of this war, he was one of thoſe 
Lieutenant-Generals who commanded detachments 
in Alſace. The Prince of Baden was at the head 
of the Imperialiſts, and had taken Landau, after a 
defence of four months by Melac. This Prince 
10 continued his progreſs, having the advantage in 
1 numbers, in the ground, and in a ſucceſsful com- 
| | mencement of the campaign. His army was among 
it thoſe mountains of the Briſgau adjoining to the 
| | | Black Foreſt, which immenſe foreſt ſeparated the 
0 Bavarian from the French troops. Catinat com- 
manded them in Straſbourg ; but he was too cau- 


a tious to attack the Prince of Baden. at tuck; £18" 
1 TO Had- 
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diſadvantage : for, had he proved unſucceſsful, the 
French army would have been irrecoverably loſt, 
and Alſace laid open. Villars, who had reſolved to 
be a Marſhal of France, or to die in the attempt, 
ventured what Catinat had not dared to attempt. 
Having obtained permiſſion from Court, he marched 
againſt the Imperialiſts, with an army inferior to 
theirs, and engaged them near Friedlingen, which 
gave H to the Dane, "rf ITS 

The Cavalry engaged in the plain; and the 
French Infantry, after having clambered up to the 
ſummit of the mountains, attacked 'that of the 
Germans, intrenched in the woods. I have heard 
the Marſhal de Villars ſay more than once, that, 
after the battle was gained, as he was marching at 
the head of his Infantry, a voice called out, We 
are undone.” Upon hearing this, all his regi- 
ments fled. He ran after them, calling dut, Come 
% back, my friends; the victory is ours: Long 
« live the King.“ The ſoldiers anſwered; © Long 
«e live the King,” trembling; and ſtill continued 
to fly. The greateſt difficulty which the General 
had, was to rally the conquerors. Had only two of 
the enemy's regiments appeared during this panic, 
the French would have been defeated : ſo often 
does mere chance decide the fate of battles. 

The Prince of Baden loſt three thouſand men, 
with all his artillery; and after being driven from 
the field, was purſued ſix miles acroſs the woods and 
defiles. As a farther proof of his defeat; the fort of 
Friedlingen capitulated ; yet, notwithſtanding all 
this, he ſent word to Vienna, that he had gained a 
victory and a Te Deum was ſung, more ſhameful 
to him than the defeat he had ſuffered. 

The French ſoldiers, as ſoon as they had reco-- 
vered from their panic, proclaimed Villars a Mar- 
thal of France in the field of battle; and, about a 

TE an: es fort- 
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fortnight after, the King .confirmed what 


the two others are by ſome other hand; and are not like the firſt. 


* 
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given him by the voice of the ſoldiers. 
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. | Marſhal Villars, with his victorious troops, at 


laft joined the Elector of Bavaria (n); whom he 
found victorious on his ſide, having gained ground 


of the enemy, and being maſter of the Imperial city 
of Ratiſbon,. where the Diet of the Empire had been 
laying ſchemes for his deſtruction. | 


Villars was rather formed to ſerve his country »4 
following his genius, than by acting in concert with 


a Prince. He led, or rather forced, the Elector on 
the other {ide of the Danube: but, after they had: 
paſſed the river, the Elector repented it; perceiving 


that the leaſt misfortune would expoſe his dominions 
to the Emperor's mercy. 'The Countde Styrum, at 
the head of twenty thouſand men, was then going to 


join the formidable army of the Prince of Baden, 
near Donawert. We muſt prevent this, ſaid 


Villars to the Prince; „we muſt march inſtantly, 
< and attack Styrum.“ The Elector heſitated, and 


| anſwered, that he would confer with his Generals 


and Miniſters. I am your Miniſter and General,” 
replied Villars : « do you want any other Counſel 
« than mine, when the queſtion is about giving; 
«© battle? The Prince, being full of apprehen- 
ſions for his dominions, was ſtill averſe to the French 


General's propoſal, and not a little diſpleaſed with 
him. Well then,” ſaid Villars, „ if your Ele- 


& oral Highneſs will not ſeize this opportunity 


„ with your Bavarians, I will engage with the 


e French; and accordingly he immediately gave 
orders for the attack. The Elector, though he was 
moved with indignation *, and looked upon Villars 
(>) April 1703. | ; 143 ++ 4 5 . F 1 7 
All theſe particulars are in the manuſcript copy of Me- 


moirs, written by Marſhal Villars, which I have read. The 


firft printed volume of theſe Memoirs is certainly his n; but 
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as extremely raſh, yet found himſelf under kind 


of neceſſity to fight againft his inclination: © They 
engaged in the" "plains of "Hochſtet,” near n. 
Wert 0}. $3t ©, © {Ra K wet 2 
| A the firſt charge; there was a remote 
inſtance of the power of fortune in battles. The 
French army, and that of the enemy, were both 
ſeized with a panic; both at once betook themſelves 
to flight, and Marſhal Villars was left almoſt alone 
for ſome minutes in the field of battle: however, 
after ſome difficulty, he rallied his troops, led them 
again to the charge, and gained the victory. Three 
thouſand of the Imperialiſts were killed, four thou- 
ſand were taken priſoners, and they loſt all their ar- 
tillery and baggage. The Elector got poſſeſſion of 
Auſpourg; and the road to Vienna being now laid 
open, it was debated in the Emperor's Council, 
whether he ſhould quit his capital. 

The Emperor's conſternation was excuſeabl#; 3 
for he was then every- where worſted. The Duke 
of Burgundy, with the Marſhals Tallard and Vau-- 
ban under him, had made himſelf maſter of old 
Briſac. Tallard had not only retaken Landau, but 
had likewiſe defeated the Prince of Heſſe, afterwards 
King of Sweden, near Spires, when he came to re- 
lieve that city. If we may believe the Marquis de 
Feuquieres, that Officer and Judge fo well ſkilled: 
in the military art, but ſo ſevere in his opinions, 
Marſhal Tallard gained this battle by a miſtake and 
overſight. However, in his letter from the field of 
battle to his Majeſty, he had theſe words: „ Sir, 
** your army has taken more ſtandards and colours 
than it has loſt common ſoldiers “. 

This was the action in which the bayonet! ad 
the 22 exceution of any in the 'whole War. 
The French by their impetuoſity hall a great advan- 
: tage i in their uſing this weapon. It is no become 
| (#) band 20. 1703. 
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more formidable than deſtructive; and a conſtant 
and rolling fire has prevailed. The Germans and 
the Engliſh accuſtomed themſelyes to fire by divi- 
ſions with more order and expedition than the 
French. The Pruſſians were the firſt who charged 
their muſquets with iron rammers. The ſecond 
King of Pruſſia diſciplined them ſo as to be able to 
fire with great eaſe ſix times a minute. Three 
ranks diſcharging at once, and advancing afterwards 
rapidly, decide now-a-days the fate of battles. The 
field- pieces have an effect equally terrible. The bat- 
talions, being thrown into diſorder by this fire, do 
not wait for the attack of the bayonet, and the Ca- 
valry completes the breaking of them. Thus the 
bayonet frightens rather than kills, and the ſword 
is become quite uſeleſs to the Infantry. The ſtrength 
of the body, dexterity, and courage, ſtand the ſoldier 
in no ſtead. I he battalions are become great ma- 
chines, whereof the beſt mounted diſconcerts that 
which is oppoſed to it. It is exactly for this reaſon 
that Prince Eugene obtained over the Turks the 
celebrated victories of Temeſwar and Belgrade, 
where the Turks would have probably had the ad- 
vantage by their ſuperiority of numbers, had it been, 
what is called, a cloſe battle. Thus the art of de- 
ſtroying one another is not only quite different from 
what it was before the invention of gunpowder, 
but even from what it was an hundred years ago. 
In the mean time, France being thus at firſt fo 
| ſucceſsful in Germany, it might be ſuppoſed Villars 
would puſh the ſucceſs much farther, conſidering 
the impetuoſity of his temper, ſo formed to diſcon- 
cert the ſlowneſs of the Germans: but that parti- 
cular quality, which made him ſo formidable a 
General, rendered him intolerable. to the Elector 
of Bavaria. The King deſired his Generals ſhould 
dehave haughtily to none but an enemy; Ho 
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Elector of Bavaria was ſo unfortunate as ae 
another Marſhal of F 33 „ e my 
Thus, notwithſtanding,,Villars-. 

a man in Germany J where, he had 
battles, and, in all probabilits; would 


d-two 
ave over — 


powered the Emperor; yet e was ſent into the 
Cevennes, to quell an inſurrection amongſt the 
country- geople. We ſhall ſpeak of theſe fanatics 
in the chapter upon religion. But Lewis XIV had 
other enemies more tertiblezimore ſucceſsful, and 
more cone; than the n of whe: 


14 


Cevennes, 
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HE Duke of Marlborough returned to the 
Netherlands in the beginning of the year 
1703; where his conduct and ſucceſs were equally 
reat. He had taken Bonne, the reſidence of the 
Flestor of Cologne: thence he proceeded to Huy, 
which he took, as alſo Limbourg; and made him- 
felf maſter of all the circle of the lower Rhine. The 
Marſhal de Villeroi, as ſoon as he was ſet at liberty, 
commanded in Flanders; but he was not more 
fortunate againſt Marlborough, than he had been 
againſt Prince Eugene. The Marſhal de Bouflers 
had, indeed, gained a fmall advantage, with a de- 
tachment of the archy, at the battle of Eckern, 
againſt Obdam the — — but this was 
followed by no other ſucceſſes; and therefore was 
of no confequence. 
Mean while, if the Engliſh Gem had not dr 
ed to the aſſiſtance of the Emperor, tis probable the 
Houſe of Auſtria would have been intirely ruined. 
The Elector of Bavaria was maſter of Paſſau: thirty 
thouſand French, under Marſhal de Marſin, who 
had ſucceeded Villas, covered the country on the 
other fide of the Danube; and parties made frequent 
incurſions into Auſtria, Vienna was, on one ſide, 


threatened by. the F rench. and n. and, — 
* e 
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the other, .by 8 Ragotſki, at the head of the 
Hungarians, | fighting for their liberty, and ſup⸗ 
ported by the treaſure of France, as well as 
About this time Prinee haflened out / 
of Italy to command the army in Germany; and 
he met * Duke of Marlborough at Heilbren. The 
Engliſh General, being left intirely to his own judg- 
ment by his Queen, od as the Dutch, marched 
with ſuccour into the heart of the Empire. He, at 
firſt, carried with him ten thouſand Engliſh in- 
fantry, and twenty-three ſquadrons of horſe. He 
haſtened his march, and arrived upon the banks of 
the Danube, near Donawert, oppoſite to the Elector 
of Bavaria's lines, wherein about eight thouſand 
French, and as many Bavarians, intrenched, guard- 
ed the country they had conquered. After a con- 
teſt of two hours, Marlborough forced his 
at the head of three Engliſh battalions, and defeat- 
ed the French and — Tis faid, that he 
killed ſix thouſand of the enemy, and joſt near 
that number himſelf (p): but the number of the 
dead is but of little . conſequence to a General, 
provided he gains his point. Marlborough took 
Donawert, paſſed the Danube, 2 laid all Ba- | 
varia under contribution 

Marſhal de Villeroi, who attained to follow the 

Engliſh General when he began his march, preſent- 
ly loſt ſight of him; and did not learn where he 
was, till he heard of the victory at Donawert. 

Marſhal Tallard, at the head of thirty thouſand 
men, marched another way to oppoſe Marlbo- 
rough, and joined the Elector. 

About the ſame time, Prince Eugene arrived, 
and joined Marlborough. The two armies at laſt 
met near Donawert, and almoſt in the fame plains 
Where Marſhal Villars had gained a victory the year | 

before... This General, who was then in he Ce | 
WE .) Jay 2. 2704 „ 


vennes, 
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vennes, having received a letter from Tallard's 
army, dated the night before the battle, wherein 
the ſituation of the two armies was deſcribed, and 
the manner in which Tallard intended to engage; 
Villars wrote to the Preſident de Maiſons, his 
brother- in- law, that if Marſhal Tallard gave battle 
in that poſition, he would certainly be defeated. 
This letter was ſhewn to Lewis XIV. 
The French army, including Bavarians, con- 
ſiſted of eighty- two battalions, and an hundred and 
ſixty ſquadrons, which amounted to almoſt fixty 
thouſand: men; for the companies were not com- 
plete. The enemy had fixty-four battalions and an 
hundred and fifty-two ſquadrons:; but we may rec- 
kon them only fifty-two thouſand ſtrong; for ar- 
mies are generally given out to be more numerous 
than they really are. This bloody and decifive 
battle merits a particular attention. The French 
Generals have been cenſured for many blunders; 
the principal of which was, the bringing their army 
under a neceſſity of fighting, inſtead of ſuffering 
the enemy to be conſumed for want of forage, and 
giving Marſhal Villeroi time either to fall upon 
the unguarded Low Countries, or march into Ger- 
many. But, in anſwer to this, we muſt conſider, 
that the French being more numerous than the 
confederate army, they had ſome reaſon to expect 
the victory; and; had they obtained this, the Em- 
peror muſt: have been dethroned. The Marquis 
de Feuquieres reckons up twelve capital faults 
committed before and after the battle, by Marſin, 
Tallard, and the Elector: the moſt palpable was, 
the not placing a ſtrong body of infantry in their 
centre, and the ſeparating their forces into two 
bodies. I have often heard Marſhal Villars ſay, 
that this diſpoſition was inexcuſableme. 

M arſhal Tallard was with the right wing; and 
the Elector, with Marſin, commanded the leſt. 
8945 . Tallard, 


Tallard, in his courage, had all the ardour and vi- 
vacity ſo peculiar tothe French: his genius was 
lively and penetrating, and abou ded in expedients 
and reſources. He was the perſon who had made 
the partition - treaties: in ſhort, he had obtained 
glory and fortune by his capacity and courage. 
The battle of Spires had gained him immortal ho- 
nour, notwithſtanding all the cenſures of Feu- 
quieres; for a victorious General is never guilty of 
any faults, in the public opinion, juſt as one who 
has been defeated, is always ſuppoſed to have 
acted ill, though his conduct has been never ſo 
diſcreet, . ene ee 
Tallard had one misfortune extremely dangerous 
to a General: he was ſo ſhort-ſighted, that he could 
not diſtinguiſh, objects at the diſtance of twenty 
paces. Thoſe who have been well acquainted with 
him, have likewiſe aſſured me, that his ardent cou- 
rage, quite contrary. to: that of Marlborough, was 
apt to be inflamed, in the heat of action, to ſueh a 
degree, as to deprive him of; the perfect uſe of his 
underſtanding. This defect proceeded from the 
dry and hot temperature of his blood. It is ſuffi- 
ciently known, that all the qualities of our ſouls are 
derived from the natural conſtitution of our bodies. 
The Marſhal de Marſin had never befere com- 
manded in chief; and, with a great deal of wit 
and good underſtanding, he was ſaid to have rather 
the experience of a good Officer. than a General. 
As for the Elector of Bavaria, he was not ſo 
much conſidered as a General, as a courageous 
Prince; amiable in his behaviour, beloved by his 
ſubjects, and one who had more magnanimity 
than application. bv 05 ee 
The battle began betwixt twelve and one o'clock. 
Marlborough, with his Engliſh, having paſſed a 
rivulet, immediately charged Tallard's  cavalty : 
the Marſhal, a little before, had paſſed over to 
| the 
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the left wing, to obſerve its diſpoſition- \* T's be 
obliged to engage without their General, was, of 
itſelf, a great diſadvantage to the Marſhal's army. 
es army, commanded by the Elector and Marſin, 
was not yet attacked by Prince Eugene. Marlbo- 
rough had fallen upon the right wing almoſt an 
hour before Eugene could eee to me Elector 


Ras the left. 


When Marſhal Tallard was told, that: Marlbo- 
3 had attacked his wing, he flew to it inftantly, 
and found them in the heat of action: the French 
cavalry were thrice rallied, and as often repulſed. 

He went to the village of Blenheim, where he had 
poſted twenty-ſeven battalions, and tWelve fqua- 

drons. This little ſeparate army made a continual 
fire on that of Marlborough. From this village, 
- where he gave his orders, he flew again te the other 
quarter, where Marlborough, with his horſe and his 


foot between the nne Was DE vere bim 
the French chvalryo : : 4 53 01 39 
M. de Feuquieres is certainly WY I in Rying, 
: wee Marſhal Tallard was not there; and that he was 
taken priſoner upon his return from Marſin's wing 


to his own. All the accounts agree, that he was 


preſent; and this he experienced to his coſt; for 
there he was wounded, as was likewiſe his ſon, whoſe 
wound proved mortal! All his cavalry! was rotited 


in his preſence. The victorious Marlborough, on 
one fide, forced betwixt the two French armies; on 


the other, his General Officers advanced likewiſe 
betwixt Blenheim and Tallard's army, ſtill ſeparated 
trom the little army in the village Blenheim. 


Marſhal Tallard, in this diſtreſſed ſituation, 


Hand ged » rall _— ſome ſquadrons, The 'weaknels 


of his ſig him miſtake a ſquadron of the 


enemy 11 a 7 rench one; and he was taken pri- 
ſoner by the Heſſian 'tro0ps,. then in the'pay of 


England. 
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England. At this very inſtant too, Prince Eu- 
gene, after having been thrice. repulſed, at laſt 
gained the advantage. Tallard's army Was already - 
completely routed, and put to flight, The con- 
ſuſion and diſtraction in this whole right wing 
was ſo great, that the Officers, as well as ſoldiexs, 
threw themſelves. into the Danube, without con- 
ſidering what they did. None of the General 
Officers gave orders for -a. retreat; nor did an 

one think of ſaving, or bringing to action, thoſe 
twenty-ſeven battalions and twelve ſquadrons of 
the beſt troops of France, ſo unluckily cooped up 
in Blenheim. The Marſhal de Marſin now made 
a retreat. Count de Bourg, afterwards a Marſhal 
of France, ſaved a ſmall part of the infantry, by 
retiring through the marſhes of Hochſtet; but 
neither he, nor Marſin, nor any other, thought 
of thoſe forces remaining in Blenheim, waiting 
for their orders: they amounted to eleven thou- 
ſand men, and were all veteran troops. There 
are many inſtances of lefler armies, who have 
defeated others fifty thouſand ſtrong ; or who have 
made glorious retreats : but the ſituation of the 
place, where an army is poſted, decides every thing. 
The French found it impoſſible, to get out of the 
narrow fireets. of a village, to form themlelves in 
order of battle, before a victorious enemy, which 
would inſtantly have overpowered them by a more 
extenſive front, by its artillery, and even by the 
cannon of the vanquiſhed army, which they had 
in their poſſeſſion. Their General Officer, the 
marquis de Clerambaut, ſon of Marſhal Cleram- 
baut, haſtened to demand orders of Marſhal Tal- 
lard: but when he found this General was taken 
priſoner, and ſaw all flying, he alſo took to flight, 
and ran to drown himſelf in the Danube. 

Brigadier Sivieres, who was poſted in the village 
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ene juncture, made a bold and deſperate effort: 


he called aloud to the Officers of the Artois and 


* 


Provence regiments to accompany him: theſe, ac- 


cordingly, with the Officers of ſome other regi- 
ments, inſtantly followed him. They ruſhed upon 


the enemy in the ſame manner as a ſally is made 


from a beſieged town; but, after this fally, it was 
neceſſary for them again to retire into the village; 


and immediately after, an Officer, named Deſnon- 


villes, entered the village on horſeback, with the 


Earl of Orkney: Is this an Engliſh priſoner you 
bring!“ ſaid the reſt of the Officers, crouding 
about him. No, gentlemen,” he replied, * { 
am the priſoner ; and come to tell you, that you 


& have no other courſe to take, but to ſurrender 


„ yourſelves priſoners of war; and here is my Lord 
Orkney, who offers you terms of capitulation.” 
All theſe veterans expreſſed the utmoſt aſtoniſn- 
ment; the regiment of Navarre tore their colours, 


6 


and buried them under- ground: but, at laſt, being 


obliged to yield to neceſſity, they ſurrendered with · 


out reſiftance, My Lord Orkney has himſelf aſſured 
me, that they could not do otherwiſe, in ſuch a 


ſituation. All Europe was aſtoniſhed, that the beſt 


troops of France ſhould, in a body, ſubmit to ſuch 
an ignominy. Their misfortune was imputed to 


cowardice; but, ſome years after, fourteen thou- 
ſand Swedes ſurrendering themſelves priſoners at 


diſcretion to the Muſcovites in the open field, 


this not a little juſtified the French. 

Such was that celebrated battle, known in France 
by the name of Hochſted, of Plentheim in Ger- 
many, and, in England, by that of Blenheim. 
The conquerors loſt near five thouſand in the field, 


and had eight thouſand wounded ; the greateſt part 


in that wing commanded by Prince Eugene. The 
French army was almoſt intirely OT. of 
| | X 
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ſixty thouſand men, who had been ſo long victo- 
rious, there remained not more than twenty thou- 
ſands. oO e e rele df e 
About twelve thouſand of the French were killed, 
and fourteen thouſand made priſoners : all their 
artillery, a vaſt number of their ſtandards and co- 
lours, their tents and field- equipages, were likewiſe 
taken by the enemy, together with the General 
of the French army, and twelve hundred Officers 
of diſtinction. Thoſe who had fled, were di- 
ſperſed different ways: in leſs than a month, near 
three hundred miles of territory were loſt. Ba- 
varia, being now ſubjected to the Emperor, felt at 
once all the enraged rigour of the Auſtrian Govern- 
ment, and the rapacious barbarity of a victorious 
ſoldiery. The Elector, in his flight: to Bruſſels, 
met with his brother the EleQtor of Cologne, who 
was likewiſe driven from his dominions: they em- 
braced each other, and ſhed. tears. Amazement 
and conſternation now ſeized the Court of Verſailles, 
| hitherto accuſtomed. to proſperity. The news of 
the defeat came amidſt grand rejoicings for the birth 
of a great grandſon. of Lewis XIV. Nobody dared 
to tell the King ſo cruel a truth. Madame Main- 
tenon was at laſt obliged to take upon her the office 
to inform his Majeſty, that he was no longer invin- 
cible, It has been ſaid, and affirmed in moſt hiſto- 
ries, that the Emperor cauſed: a monument of this 
Cefeat to be raiſed in the plains of Blenheim, with 
an inſcription extremely ſatirical upon Lewis. But 
ſuch a monument never exiſted : nor was there 
one any-where but in England, which was erected 
in honour of the Duke of Marlborough. The 
Queen and Parliament built a ſpacious palace, in 
one of his manors which has the name of Blenheim. 
This battle is there repreſented in the pictures, and 
tapeſtry. The thanks of both Houſes of Parliament, 
| | | with 
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with thoſe of the cities and boroughs, and the ac- 
clamations of all England, were the firſt rewards 
of his victory. The celebrated poem of Mr. Addi- 
ſon, a more laſting monument than the palace of 
Blenheim, is accounted, by that learned and warlike 
nation, amongſt the moſt honourable recompences 
beſtowed on the Duke of Marlborough. The Em- 
peror created him a Prince of the Empire, and gave 
him the principality of Mindelheim, which was 
afterwards exchanged for another : but he has never 
been known by this title, the name of Marlbo- 
rough having become the moſt illuſtrious he could 
have. | 3% in een 
The French army being intirely diſperſed, the 
Allies had now a free communication betwixt the 
Danube and the Rhine, which they accordingly 
paſſed, and entered Alſace. Prince Lewis of Baden, 
a General famous for encampments and marches, 
inveſted Landau. Joſeph, King of the Romans, 


1 eldeſt ſon of the Emperor Leopold, was prefent at 
4 the ſiege. Landau was taken, and likewife Traer- 


_ Tho- an hundred leagues of ground were loſt, 
uM yet the frontiers of France ſtill remained undimi- 
niſhed. Lewis XIV ſupported? his He in 


Spain, and was victorious in Italy, Great efforts 


- | 

ii were neceſſary to be made in Germany, to oppoſe 
_ the victorious Marlborough: and the utmoſt vigour 
\# was accordingly exerted. The broken remains of 
= the army were reaſſembled, the ' gatifons were 


drained, and the militia ordered to take the field. 
The Minifter borrowed money from all hands. An 


| j army was at laſt muſtered up, and Marſhal Villars 
1 was recalled from the remoteſt part of tlie Ce- 
1 vennes, to take upon him the command. Upon his 


arrival, he found himſelf near Treves, with an in- 
(2) November 19. and 23, * © #; 
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ferior force, oppoſite to the Engliſh General. Both 
were equally, deſirous to come to an e 
but the Prinee of Baden not coming up in proper 
time to join the Engliſh troops, Villars had at leaſt 
the honour to make the Duke of Marlborough de- 
camp (r): no inconſiderable thing at that time. 
The "Ts of Marlborough, who eſteemed Marſhal 

Villars ſo much as to be deſirous of being eſteemed 

by him, wrote to him, at decamping, in theſe terms: 

Do me the juſtice to believe, that my retreat is 

« owing to the Prince of Baden; and that my 

« eſteem. for you is greater than my diſpleaſure 

« againſt him,” 

The French had ſtill barriers in Germany. Flan- 
ders, where Marſhal de Villeroi commanded, after 
being delivered from his confinement, was yet un- 
touched. In Spain, Philip V, and the Archduke 
Charles, equally expected to enjoy the crown: the 
former built his *hopes on the power-of his grand- 
father, and the- e of moſt « of the Spaniards 
the latter depended, upon the aſſiſtance of the Eng- 

liſh, and the party he had in Catalonia and Arra- 
gon. This Archduke, afterwards Emperor, and 
then ſecond fon of the. Emperor Leopold, having 
nothing but his title, went to London, almoſt with- 
ya attendants, to implore the aſſiſtance of Queen 

nne. 

Then it was that the power of England fully diſ- 
played itſelf. This nation, ſo little intereſted in the 
quarrel, furniſhed the Auſtrian Prince with two hun- 
dred tranſport-ſhips, thirty men of war, joined to 
ten Dutch veſſels, nine thouſand troops, and mo- 
ney, to conquer a kingdom. But, notwithſtanding 
this ſuperiority, ariſing from power and good offices, 
yet the Emperor, in his letter to Queen Anne, pre- 
ſented oy, the Archduke, did not honour his bene- 
r) May 170 
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factreſs with the title of Majeſty : he only gave her 
that of Serene Highneſs, according to the ſtile of 
the Court of Vienna, which cuſtom only can juſti- 
fy, but which reaſon has ſince obliged her to 
change, when pride has been forced to buckle to 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


The defeats in Spain; the defeats at 
Ramillies and Turin ; and their con- 
| ſequences. | 


NE of the firſt exploits of theſe Engliſh 
troops, was the taking of Gibraltar ; which, 

not without reaſon, had been thought impregna- 
ble. The place is ſecured from any approach, on 
the land-ſide, by a long chain of ſteep inacceſſible 
rocks, The entrance by ſea is impracticable to 
large ſhips. The bay being long, dangerous, 
and ſtormy, ſhips are expoſed to tempeſts, and 
the cannon of the fortreſs and mole. The inhabit- 
ants alone, in this place, might defend it againſt 
a thouſand ſhips, and an hundred thouſand men. 
But even the ſtrength of Gibraltar proved the cauſe 
of its being taken. The gariſon conſiſted only of 
an hundred ſoldiers; and this number was ſuffi- 
cient : but they neglected a duty which they 
thought needleſs. The Prince of Heſſe had landed 
eighteen hundred ſoldiers on the iſthmus, behind 
the northern fide of the town: the ſteepneſs of the 
rock, however, made all attempts fruitleſs from 
that quarter. The fleet made fifteen thouſand diſ- 
charges of cannon; but all in vain. The ſailors, at 
aft, in one of their merry moods, rowed with their 
long-boats under the mole, the artillery of which 
might have ſhattered them'to pieces; but not a ſingle - 
Sun was fired, They ſcaled the mole, and made 
York O themſelves 
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themſelves maſters of it : the ſoldiers haſtened 


after them ; this impregnable place was obliged to 


ſurrender (s) ; and, to this day, remains in the pot. 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh: Spain, become again a for- 
midable power under the Government of the Prin- 
ceſs of Parma, the ſecond Queen of Philip V, and 


who has been ſo ſucceſsful in Africa, as well as 


Italy, with an impotent indignation ſtill beholds 
Gibraltar in the hands of a Northern nation, whoſe. 
ſhips, two hundred years before 
ture into the Mediterran en. 
Immediately after the taking of Gibraltar, the 
Engliſh, now maſters of that ſea, engaged Count 
Toulouſe, the French Admiral, in ſight of Ma; 
laga (t). This fight, though not deciſive, was the 
final period of the maritime power of Lewis XIV. 
Count Toulouſe, his natural ſon, and Lord High 
Admiral of France, in this engagement, had the 
command of fiſty ſhips of the line, and twenty- 
four gallies. He retired with honour, and without 
damage. Soon after, the King ſent thirteen ſhips. 


to attack Gibraltar, whilſt Marſhal Teſſè beſieged. 
it by land (u) : but this raſh undertaking proved 


at once the ruin of the fleet and army. Part of 
the ſhips were caſt away in a ftorm part were 


boarded and taken by the Engliſh, after a very. 


brave reſiſtance ; and part were burat on the Spa- 
niſh coaſt. From that day the F rench no longer, 


made a figure with their numerous fleets on the 


Ocean, nor in the Mediterranean. The marine 
now ſunk again into that weak condition whence 
Lewis had raiſed it, in the ſame manner as many 
other grand things, which had their riſe, and fall 
during his reign. |» +. ds ret 
The ſame Engliſh, who had taken Gibraltar, in 


fix weeks conquered the kingdom of Valencia and 


Catalonia for the Archduke Charles. n They took 
() Auguſt 4. 1704. (:), Auguſt 26, 2704. (#),March 1705. 
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Barcelona by a mere chance, which proceeded from 
the raſhneſs of the beſieg ers. 
The Engliſh were at that time commanded by 
one of the moſt extraordinary men that country, fo 
fruitful in bold,” courageous, and uncommon ge- 
nius's, ever produced. This was the ear] of Peter- 
borough; a man in every reſpe& reſembling thoſe 
imaginary heroes, whom the Spaniards have repre- 
ſented in their romances. At fifteen years of age, 
he left London,-to go to the war againſt the Moors 
in Africa.” When he was twenty years old, he 
began the revolution in England, and was the firſt 
who went to the Prince of Orange: but, leſt the 
deſign of his voyage ſhould be ſuſpected, he em- 
barked for America, and ſailed from thence to the 
Hague, in à Dutch veſſel. Hs more than once 
gave away all his fortune! He, at that time, car- 
ried on the war in Spain almoſt at his own expence; 
and maintained the Archduke, with his whole fa- 
mily. He beſieged Barcelona, with the Prince de 
* Darmftadt. He propoſed to him, ſword in hand 
to force the intrenchments, which covered fort 
Mont-joui, and the town. This enterprize was 
accordingly executed with ſucceſs ; but the Prince 
of Darmſtadt petiſhed' in the attempt. A bomb 
happening to burſt in the fort, blew up the maga- 


ine of powder: the fort was then taken, and the 


town offered to capitulate, The Governor came 
to a parley with Peterborough, at the gates of the 
town, The articles were not yet ſigned, when, 
on a ſudden, there was heard a noiſe of ſhouts and 
huzzas : C You betray us, ſaid the Governor to 
Peterborough, ce whilſt-we are capitulating wit 
* honour and fincerity : behold, your Englith have 
** entered the town by the ramparts ; and are 
* In the hiſtory of Reboulet, this Prince is called the head 0 
of the factious; as if he had been a Spaniard, who had re- 
volted againſt Philip V. 138 | . 
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c murdering, plundering, and committing all man- 
<« ner of outrages. You are miſtaken, replied 
& Peterborough ; “ theſe muſt be the troops of the 
& Prince of Darmſtadt : there is only one expedient 
© to ſave your ttwn ; allow me to enter. inſtantly 


„ with my Engliſh ; I will make all quiet, and then 


c return to the gate to finiſh the capitulation.” 
He ſpoke this with an air of greatneſs and fincerity, 
which, joined to a ſenſe of the, preſent danger, 


influenced the Governor; and Peterborough was 


accordingly admitted. He haſtened, with ſome of 
his officers, into the ſtreets, where he found the 
Germans and Catalans ſacking the houſes of the 
principal inhabitants. He drove them away, and 
obliged them to quit the booty they were carrying 
off. He luckily reſcued the Ducheſs of Popoli out 
of the hands of the ſoldiers, by whom ſhe was on 


the point of being diſhonoured; and reſtored her 
to her huſband. In ſhort, after having quieted all 
diſturbances, he returned to the gate, and finiſhed 
the terms of capitulation, The Spaniards were 
amazed at ſeeing ſuch greatneſs of ſoul in the Eng- 
liſh, whom the generality had always looked upon 
as mercileſs barbarians, becauſe they were heretics. 

To the loſs of Barcelona there was likewiſe added 
another mortification, by an attempt to retake it, 
which miſcarried. Philip V, though he had the 
majority of Spain in his intereſt, yet had neither Ge- 
nerals nor Engineers, and but few ſoldiers. France 


furniſhed every thing. The Count de Toulouſe 


returned, to block up the harbour with twenty-five 


| ſhips, the remains of the French navy. Marſhal 


Tefle formed the fiege with thirty-one ſquadrons, 
and thirty-ſeven battalions. But as ſoon as the Eng- 
liſh fleet appeared, that of the French ftood away, 
and Marſhal Tefle raiſed the ſiege in the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. He left, in his camp, a vaſt quantity ot 


proviſions, beſides fifteen hundred wounded _ 
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who had nothing to truſt to, but the humanity of the 


Earl of Peterborough. Theſe loſſes were conſider- 
able. It is doubtful whether it had before coſt 
France more to conquer Spain, than it did now to 
ſupport her. The grandſon of Lewis, however, 
always maintained his right, by the affection of the 
Caſtilian nation, who perſiſted in their choice, and, 
from a principle of pride, continued in their fidelity. 
Things went on ſucceſsfully enough in Italy. Lewis 
had ſufficient revenge on the Duke of Savoy. The 
Duke de Vendome had at firſt honourably repulſed 
Prince Eugene at the battle of Caſſano, near the 
Adda : a bloody action, and one of thoſe undeciſive 
battles, for which Te Deums are ſung on both ſides; 
but which only tend to the deſtruction of mankind, 
without advancing the intereſt of any party. After 
the battle of Caſſano, Vendome gained a complete 
victory at Caſſinato, in the abſence of Prince Eu- 
gene. The day after the battle, this Prince arrived, 
and had the mortification to ſee a detachment of 
his troops intirely routed. he Allies were at laſt 
obliged to quit the whole country to Vendome. 
There now only remained Turin to be taken, which 

was going to 4 inveſted; and there appeared not _ 
the leaſt poſſibility of its being ſuccoured. To- 
wards Germany, Marſhal Villars drove before him 
the Prince of Baden. In Flanders, Villeroi com- 
manded an army of eighty thouſand men: he was 
deſirous to engage Marlborough, and highly flat- 
tered himſelf he ſhould retrieve the honour he had 
loſt in the battle with Prince Eugene. His too 
great confidence in himſelf now proved more fatal 
than ever to France. Marſhal Villeroi had en- 
camped his army near the Mehaigne, towards the 
ſource of the Ghette. The centre was at Ramil- 


. Heng i village which became as famous in hiſtory 


as Hochſtet, . 
15 | © | Villeroi 
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and all his General Officers adviſed him to it: 
but he was hurried away by a paſſionate deſire of 
glory. The diſpoſition he made for the engage- 
ment is ſaid to have been ſuch, that every experi- 
enced Officer foreſaw the fatal conſequences. The 
new-raiſed troops, undiſciplined and uncomplete, 
were placed in the centre : he placed the baggage 
betwixt the lines of his army; and poſted his left 
wing behind a marſh, as if he intended to prevent 
its advancing to the enemy. e 
Marlborough perceived theſe overſights, and ac- 
cordingly diſpoſed his army ſo as to make the 
moſt advantage of them. He ſaw, that the left 
wing of the French army could not attack his 
right ; he therefore immediately filed off a con- 
ſiderable part of it, in order to advance to Ramil- 
lies with a ſuperior number. Mr. de Gaſſion, the 
Lieutenant- General, ſeeing this movement of the 
enemy, called aloud to the Marſhal : “ You are 
“ undone, if you do not inſtantly alter your order 
of battle: draw off a detachment from your 
left, that you may engage the enemy with an 
« equal number: make your lines cloſer : if you 
« delay one moment, all will be irretrievable.” 
Many other Officers joined in this ſalutary advice. 
The Marſbal, however, remained inflexible. Marl- 
borough began the attack, his enemies being ranged 
in that very order of battle which he himſelf would 
have choſen, to ſecure his victory. This is the ac- 
count univerſally given in France of this affair; and 
hiſtory is only a relation of the opinions of mankind, 
But may we not likewiſe affirm, that the confede- 
rate troops were better diſciplined ; and that their 
confidence in their Commanders, as well as their 
late ſucceſſes, inſpired them with greater courage? 
Did not ſeveral of the French regiments fail in their 


duty? And are they not the firm and . 
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able battalions, which determine the fate of King- 
doms ? The French army did not withſtand the 
ſhock Half an hour. They fought almoſt eight 
hours at Hochſtet, and killed near eight thouſand 
of the conquerors ; but, at this battle of Ramillies, 
they hardly deſtroyed two thouſand five hundred of 
the enemy. The Allies gained a complete victory: 
the French loſt twenty thouſand men, with the 
glory of their nation, and all hopes of retrieving. 
it, The confederates had gained all Bavaria and 
Cologne by the battle of Hochſtet ; and, by this of 
Ramillies, they now got into their poſſeſſion all the 
Spaniſh Flanders. The victorious Marlborough 
entered Antwerp and Bruſſels: he took Oftend, and 
Menin ſurrendered to him. 
_ Marſhal Villeroi was in the utmoſt deſpair: he 
had not courage to write to the King an account of 
the defeat; and remained five days without ſending 
any expreſs : at laſt, however, he wrote a confirma- 
tion of that news, which had before alarmed the 
Court of Verſailles. Nevertheleſs, when Villeroi 
azain appeared before the King, this Monarch, in- 
ſtead of reproaching him, only faid, + Monſieur le 
« Marechal, the times are not favourable to us 
n OR LENT TELE $4 1 
The King immediately recalled the Duke de Ven- 
dome from Italy, where he ſeemed no longer ne- 
ceſſary, to ſend him into Flanders, in order, if 
poſſible, to repair the late misfortune. He hoped, 
at leaſt, and with an appearance of reaſon, that the 
taking of Turin would afford ſome conſolation for 
ſo many loſſes. Prince Eugene was in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, that he could not advance to ſuecour that city. 
He was on the other fide of the Adige; and as the 
river on this fide is fortified by a long chain of in- 
trenchments, the paſſage ſeemed therefore impraQi- 
cable. This great city was. beſieged with forty- ſix 
ſquadrons, and an hundred battalions.. The Duke 
O 4 de 
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de Feuillade, who commanded, was one of the moſt 
ſhining and amiable characters in France; and, tho 
a ſon-in-law of the Miniſter, was greatly in the 
public favour. He was fon. to that Marſhal Feuil- 
lade, who erected a ſtatue. of Lewis XIV in the 
Place des Victoires. He inherited all the courage of 
his father, with the ſame ambition, the ſame ſplen- 


dour, and a better underſtanding. He flattered 


himſelf, he ſhould be able to take Turin; and, as 
a reward, he expected a Marihal's ſtaff, Cha- 


millard, his father-in-law, who loved him tenderly, 


had ſpared nothing to ſucceed in the attempt. The 
very imagination muſt be ſtartled at the detail of 
the preparations for this ſiege. The readers, who 
have not had an opportunity of being acquainted 
with ſuch particulars, will, perhaps, not be diſ- 
pleaſed, if we here give ſome account of theſe vaſt 
and uſeleſs preparations. | 


There were an hundred and forty pieces of 


cannon ; each of which, it is to be obſerved, with 
their carriages, amounts to two thouſand crowns. 
They had alſo one hundred and ten thouſand bul- 
Jets, one hundred and fix thouſand cartouches of 
one ſort, and three hundred thouſand of another, 
twenty-one thouſand bombs, twenty-ſeven thouſand 
ſeven hundred grenades, fifteen thouſand bags of 
earth, thirty thouſand inſtruments for pioneering, 
and one million two hundred thouſand pounds of 
powder. There was, beſides, a vaſt quantity of 
lead, iron, tin, ropes, ſulphur, ſaltpetre, with every 
thing requiſite for miners, and, in ſhort, all ſorts of 
implements neceſſary to carry on a ſiege. is 
certain, that the expence of theſe preparations for 
deſtruction would have been ſufficient to ſettle one 
of the moſt numerous colonies, and to have put it 
in a flouriſhing condition. e e 

The Duke de Feuillade puſhed this ſiege with the 


utmoſt precipitation, and contrary to all rules. He 
was 


was a man of fire and aQivity, more capable than 
any one of ſuch enterprizes as required only cou- 
rage, but utterly incapable of thoſe. where art, de- 
liberation, and time, were neceſſary. The Marſhal 
de Vauban, the only General, perhaps, who loyed 
his country more than himſelf, had propoſed to 
Feuillade, to come and direct the ſiege as an Engi- 
neer, and to ſerve in his army as a volunteer ;-but 
the haughtineſs of Feuillade made him conſtrue this 
offer of Vauban into pride under the diſguiſe of 
modeſty; and he could not bear, that the beſt En- 
gineer in Europe ſhould preſume to give him ad- 
vice. He told him, in a letter which I have ſeen, 
„that he expected to take the town after the 
« method of Cohorn.” This Cohorn was the 
Vauban of the Allies; an excellent Engineer, and a 
good General; and he had ſeveral times taken towns 
fortified by the rules of Vauban. After the ſending: 
of ſuch a Song Feuillade ſhould have taken Turin. 
But having begun the attack by the citadel, which- 
was the ſtrongeſt ſide, and not having ſurrounded 
the whole town, the inhabitants could ſend ſupplies 
both of men and proviſions: The Duke of Savoy 
could alſo march out: ſo that all the vehemence 

which Feuillade ſhewed in many repeated and 
fruitleſs aſſaults, only protracted the ſiege. 

The Duke of Savoy ſallied out of the town with 
ſome cavalry, in order to draw off the Duke de 
Feuillade. The French General accordingly quit- 
ted the fiege to purſue this Prince ; who, being: 
better acquainted with the country, eaſily eſcaped. 
Thus Feuillade miſſed the Duke of Savoy, and the 


- 


lege ſuffered greatly. 
Almoſt all hiſtorians have affirmed, that the Duke 


dela Feuillade did not chooſe to take Turin. They 
pretend that he had ſworn to the Dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy to reſpect her father's capital: and they give 
out, that this Princeſs engaged Madam de Mainte- 

| FS non 
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non to take all the meaſures which proved the ſafe- 
ty of this city. It is true, that almoſt all the Ofſi- 
cers of the army were for a long time perſuaded of 
it: but *twas one of thoſe. popular | miſtakes which 
diſcredit the judgment of noveliſts, and diſhonour 
hiſtories. It would have been beſides very contra- 
dictory, that the ſame General ſhould - have in- 
tended to miſs "Turin, and take the Duke of Savoy. 

The Duke de Vendome, in order to favour the 
operations of the ſiege, remained ſtationed on the 
borders of the Adige, from the thirteenth of May to 
the twentſeth of June. He had with him ſeventy 
battalions, and ſixty ſquadrons ; and, with this 
ſtrength, he did not doubt he ſhould be able to 
block up all paſſages againſt Prince Eugene. 
The General of the Imperialiſts was in great want 
both of men and money. The Mercers company of 
London lent him about ſix millions of livres; and 
he at laſt got troops out of the circles of the Empire. 
Theſe reinforcements, however, arrived ſo late, that 
all Italy might have been loſt; but the ſiege of 
Turin was much more tedious. | 

Vendome was already. named to go to retrieve 
the loſſes in Flanders: but, before his departure 
from Italy, he had allowed Prince Eugene to paſs 
the Adige; he ſuffered him alſo to eroſs the Whyte 
canal, and at laſt the Po, a larger river, and, in 
ſome parts, more difficult to paſs, than the Rhone. 
Before the French General left the banks of the Po, 
Prince Eugene had it in his power to penetrate even 
to Turin. Thus the affairs in Italy were in a cri- 
tical ſituation, whilſt thoſe in Flanders, Germany, 
and Spain, appeared quite deſperate. 

The Duke de Vendome went to collect the bro- 
ken remains of Villeroi's army; and the Duke of 
Orleans, nephew to Lewis XIV, ſet out to take 
upon him the command of the Duke of Vendome's 
| forces near the Po. Theſe troops were in Go, 

1 | 
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as if they had been routed. Eugene had paſſed the 


Po, in fight of Vendome : he croſled the Tenaro- 
likewiſe, in fight of the Duke of Orleans, and took 


Carpi, Corregio, and Reggio ; and, having ſtolen a 


march upon the French, he at laſt joined the Duke 


of Savoy near Aſti. All that the Duke of Orleans 
could do, was to join the Duke de Feuillade at the 


camp before Turin. Prince Eugene followed him 


with all expedition. They had now one of two 
courſes to follow, either to wait for Prince Eugene 


in their lines of circumvallation, or march out to 


meet him near Veillane. The Duke of Orleans 
called a Council of war, which conſiſted of the 


Marſhal de Marſin, who had loſt the battle of 


Hochſtet, the Duke de la Feuillade, Albergoti, 
Saint-Fremont, and the other Lieutenant- Gene- 
rals: Gentlemen, ſaid the Duke of Orleans, 
« if we remain in our lines, we ſhall certainly be 
&« defeated ; for our intrenchments are fifteen miles 
6 in extent, and our numbers not ſufficient to 
ce defend them, Our regiment of marines is only 
« two men deep; and there are many places, you 
t ſee, almoſt without defence. The Doria, which 
“runs through our camp, will hinder our troops 
e from bringing quick ſuccour to each other. Be- 
« ſides, in waiting for an attack, the French loſe 
one of their greateſt advantages; that vehemence, 
« and thoſe firſt moments of ardour, which ſo 
often determine the fate of battles. Believe me 
then, we ought to march againſt the enemy.” 
All the Lieutenant-Generals, with one voice, re- 
plied; © Let us march :” but, upon this, the 
Marſhal de Marfin pulled out of his pocket an order 
ſigned by the King, commanding all to ſubmit to 
his opinion, in regard to an action; and he was for 
remaining in the lines. ; tell 
The Duke of Orleans now perceived with indig- 


nation, that he was ſent tothe army only as a Prince 


* 


of the blood, and not as a General; and, being 
obliged to acquieſce with the Marſhal de Marſin, 
he prepared to engage in this diſadvantageous ſi- 
tuation. CA | VVV 
The enemy made a feint to form ſeveral attacks 
at once Their motions threw the French into great 
perplexity. The Duke of Orleans was for one 
thing, whilſt Marſin and Feuillade were for an- 
other. They diſputed, but came to no determina- 
tion : but, in ſhort, they ſuffered the enemy to paſs 
the Doria: which having done, they advanced in 
eight columns, twenty- five men deep; and the 
French were now obliged to oppoſe them inſtantly 
with battalions of an equal depth. 
Albergoti, who was ſtationed at a diſtance from 
the army, upon the Capuchin mountain, had, under 
his command, twenty thouſand men; and he was 
oppoſed only by militia, who dared not to attack 
him. They ſent to him to demand twelve thouſand 
men. He anſwered, that he could not leſſen his 
numbers; and gave ſome plauſible reaſons, which 
were taken. By this means, the time was loſt in de- 
lays. Prince Eugene attacked their intrenchments, 
and in two hours forced them (20. The Duke of 
Orleans, having received a wound, was obliged to 
retire to have it dreſſed. Scarce was he in the hands 
of the ſurgeons, when he heard that the enemy were 
maſters of the camp; and that all was loſt. He 
was immediately obliged to fly: the lines and tren- 
ches were abandoned, and the whole army was 
diſperſed. All the baggage, proviſions, ammuni- 
tion, and the military cheſt, fell into the enemy's 
hands. Marſhal de Marſin, being wounded in the 
leg, was made priſoner : a ſurgeon, belonging to 
the Duke of Savoy, cut it off; but the Marſhal 
ſurvived the operation only a few minutes. Mr. 
Methuen, then Embaſſador from England to the 
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Duke of Savoy, one of the moſt generous, braveſt, 
and moſt ſincere men his country ever employed 
in an embaſſy, had always fought with. this Frince. 
He had ſeen Marſhal de Marſin taken, and was 
preſent at his laſt moments; and he has told me, 
that Marſin expreſſed himſelf to him in theſe 
terms: * Believe, at leaſt, Sir, that it was contra- 
« ry to my advice, that we waited for you in our 
ce jintrenchments.” Theſe expreſſions ſeem poſi- 
tively to contradict what had paſſed in the Council 
of war; yet they were certainly true: for the Mar- 
ſhal de Marko: at his departure from Verſailles, 
had repreſented to the King, that it would be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to march againſt the enemy, if they 
ſhould advance to relieve Turin ; but Chamillard, 
intimidated by the former defeats, carried it, that 
they ſhould not offer, but wait for battle; and this 
order, given at Verſailles, cauſed, the defeat of 
ſixty thouſand men. The French loſt only two 
thouſand men in this battle; but we have already 
ſeen, that ſlaughter does leſs execution than confu- 
ſion. Want of ſubſiſtence, which will make a 
victorious army retreat, obliged theſe vanquiſhed 
troops to retire to Dauphiny. The late defeat oc- 
caſioned ſuch an univerſal diſorder, that though the 
Count de Medavy-grancey, then in Mantua with an 
army, had defeated the Imperialiſts at Caſtiglione, 
commanded by the Landgrave of Heſſe, afterwards 
King of Sweden; yet this victory, tho“ a complete 
one, availed nothing. In a ſhort time, they loſt 
the Duchies of Milan and Mantua, Piedmont, and 
at laſt the whole kingdom of Naples. 


CHAP- 


CHAPTER, XX. 


The conſequences of the FEY faffer- 
ed by France and Spain. The hu- 
, — 9 perſeverance, nd re ſour- 


5 ces, of Lewis XIV, The. Wa of 
Malplaquer 


H E battle of Hochſtet had coſt Lis one of 

the fineſt armies, with all the country betwixt 

the Danube and the Rhine: and it had coſt the 

Houſe of Bavaria all her dominions, By the defeat at 
Ramillies, all Flanders was loſt, ven to the gates 

i | of Liſle; and, by that at Turin, the French were 
| | driven out of Italy, as they always had been in all 


troops in Milan, and that little army which had 
been victorious under the Count de Medavy. They 
ſtill kept ſome places; but theſe were offered to be 
given up to the Emperor, on condition he would 
allow a free retreat to thoſe troops, which amount- 
ed to fifteen thouſand'men. The Emperor accept- 
ed of this propoſal, and the Duke of Savoy alfo 
came into it. Thus the Emperor, by a ſtroke of 
the pen, was left in the peaceable poſſeſſion of Italy; 
and the conqueſt of Naples and Sicily was confirm- 
ed to him. All thoſe provinces in Italy, which 
had been conſidered before as only feudatory, were 


now treated as intirel y ſubject, He taxed Tuſcany 
at. 
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the wars ſince Charlemagne. There remained ſome 
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at an hundred and fifty thouſand piſtoles, and Man- 
tua at forty thouſand; nor were Parma, Modena, 
Lucca, and Genoa, notwitliſtanding theirboaſted 
liberty, exempted from theſe taxe.. 
The Emperor, who enjoyed all theſe — 
was not Leopold, the antient rival of Lewis XIV, 
who, under an appearance of moderation, had 
concealed the moſt profound ambition: it was 
his eldeſt ſon, the lively, fierce, and paſſionate 
Joſeph ; who, nevertheleſs, was not a better war- 
rior than his father. If ever any Emperor ſeemed 
formed to enſlave Germany and Italy, it was cer- 
tainly Joſeph. His dominion now extended be- 
yond the Alps. He laid the Pope under contri- 
bution 3 and, by his ſole authority, in 1706. he 
put the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne under the 
ban of the Empire: he ſtript them of all their poſ- 
ſeſſions, and kept in confinement the children of the 
Houſe of Bavaria, aboliſhing their very name. The 
father ſeemed now to have no other reſource, but to 
linger out his __— in France, or the Low 
Countries. Philip'V afterward gave up to him all 
the Spaniſh Flanders, in 1712 *. If he could have 
kept this province, which was a better eſtabliſhment 
than Bavaria, it would have delivered him from 
the ſlavery of the Houſe of Auſtria : but he could 
only poſſeſs the towns of Luxembourg, Namur, 
and Charleroi; all the reſt fell into the hands of 
the conquerors. Every thing now ſeemed to threat- 
en Lewis XIV, who but a little before had ſtruck 
a terror into all Europe. The Duke of Savoy had 
it in his power to penetrate into France. England 
and Scotland, having formed an union, made now 
one kingdom ;. or, rather, Scotland, being now a 
province of England, was become an acceſſion to 


* In Reboulet's hiſtory it is ſaid, that he had this ſovereignty 
from the year 1700; but he had then only the government 


of it, 
the 
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the power of her antient rival. Towards the end 
of the year 1706. and beginning of 1707. all the 
enemies of France ſeemed to have acquired new 
ſtrength, whilſt ſne appeared to be on the brink of 
deſtruction; being preſſed on all ſides both by ſea 
and land. Of all thoſe formidable fleets which 
Lewis had raiſed, there remained ſcarce thirty-five 
| ſhips. In Germany Straſbourg was ſtill the fron- 
tier ; but, Landau being loſt, Alſace was thereby 
left expoſed. Provence was likewiſe threatened 
with an invaſion by ſea and land; and what the 
French had already loſt in Flanders, made them 
more apprehenſive for what remained. Yet, not- 
withſtanding all theſe misfortunes, France ſtill re- 
mained untouched ; and, in this unſucceſsful war, 
ſhe had as yet loft nothing but her conqueſts. 

Lewis XIV every-where reſiſted ; and tho' he 
had received ſo many blows, yet he {till oppoſed, 
protected, or attacked on all ſides. His arms 
proved as unſucceſsful in Spain, as they had been 
in Italy, Germany, and Flanders. It is ſaid, that 
the ſiege of Barcelona was even worſe conducted 
than that of Turin. | | 
The Count de Toulouſe only appeared with his 
fleet, and was obliged to ſtand away for Toulon. 
Barcelona being ſuccoured, the ſiege was abandon- 
ed; and the French army, after having loſt 'one 
half of their number, retired, without any ammu- 
nition, into Navarre, a little kingdom which they 
preſerved for the Spaniards, and which our kings 
join as a title to that of France, by an antient cuſ- 
tom, tho' it ſeems beneath their dignity. 

To theſe misfortunes another was added, which 
ſeemed to complete them. The Portugueſe, 
ſiſted by ſome Engliſh, took all the places they 
inveſted, and advanced into Eſtremadura. They 
were commanded by a Frenchman, created a Peer 
of England: this was my Lord Galloway, * 


the Count de Ruvignys- whilſt the troops of France 
and Spain were headed by the Duke of Berwiekzan 
Engliſh nobleman; but they could not ſtop the 
progreſs of the conqueror es. ; 
Philip V remained in Pampelona, uncertain of 
his deſtiny; whilſt Charles, his competitor, was in- 
creaſing his party, and ſtrength, in Catalonia. 

He had made himſelf maſter of Arragon, the 
province of Valencia, Carthagena, and part of Gra- 
nada, The Engliſh kept Gibraltar in their own 
poſſeſſion; and they took, for him, Minorca, Ivica, 
and Alicant. The roads to Madrid. being now all 
laid open, Galloway entered that metropolis without 
any oppoſition, and ordered the Archduke Charles 
to be proclaimed King : he ſent likewiſe a ſmall 
detachment to perform the ſame ceremony at Tole- 
do. The affairs of Philip V appeared ſo deſperate, 
that Marſhal Vauban, that Prince of Engineers, 
and excellent patriot, a man always buſied in pro- 
jects, ſome uſeful, and others impracticable, but all 
extraordinary, adviſed the Court of France to ſend 
Philip V to America, and to embark. with him all 
the Spaniards attached to his intereſt... Spain muſt 
then have been abandoned to civil factions 3 and the 
commerce of Mexico and Peru would have come 
wholly to the French; ſo that, by this change of 
fortune in the Family of Lewis, France might ſtill 
have promoted her grandeur. The project was 
certainly deliberated upon at Verſailles; but the un- 
ſhaken firmneſs of the Caſtilians, and the miſcon- 
duct of the enemy, preſerved the erown to Philip V. 
The people loved Philip as their own choice; nor 
could they help having an affection for his Queen, 
the Duke of Savoy's daughter, conſidering the care 
be took to pleaſe them, the intrepidity ſhe diſplayed 
above one of her ſex, and the conſtancy and. vi- 
gour with which ſhe behaved in her; misfortunes, 
She went herſelf from town to town, animating 

the 
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che people. iti cer. real and recelving ima y 
Wich rought to her. By this means, 
ſhe furniſſied r — an with three hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, in the ſpace of three weeks. Not one 
of all the Grandees, who had taken oaths of alle- 
giance to Philip V, deſerted him. When Galloway 

roclaimed the Archduke at Madrid, many called 


Hut, „Long live Philip; and the populace at 


Toledo were ſo enraged, that they attacked thoſe 
who proclaimed the ep mer and obliged: them 
to terre? 

The Spaniards til then had acht but Hedealn ü- 
port of their King; but when they ſaw him worſted, 
then, indeed, they exerted themſelves in an extra- 
ordinary manner; ſhewing, on this occaſion, a cou- 


rage quite different from that of other nations, who . 
generally begin with great efforts, and afterwards 


flacken. Now it appeared, how difficult it is to im- 
poſe a King upon a people againſt their inclination, 


The Portugueſe, "Engliſh, and Auſtrians, in Spain, 


were harafled every- Where: they were in want of 
proviſions, and made many falſe ſteps; ſuch as are 
almoſt unavoidable in a ſtrange country; ſo that, 
by degrees, they were intirely defeated. In ſhort, 
Philip V, after having been three months an exile 
from Madrid (x), entered again in triumph, and 


was received with as much joyful acclamation, as 


his rival had experienced coldneſs and reluctance. 
Lewis XIV redoubled his efforts, when he ſaw 
the Spaniards acting with ſo much ſpirit: and tho 
he was then obliged to guard all the coaſts upon the 
Ocean and Mediterranean, by placing the militia 
there; tho' he had an army in Flanders, another 
at Straſbourg, a third in Navarre, and a fourth in 
Roufillon ; yet he ſent a reinforcement co Marſhal 


Berwick in Caſtille. hs: 
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Twas with theſe troops, aided by the Spaniards, 


that Berwick gained the famous and important 


battle of Almanza over Galloway. Neither Philip 
nor the Archduke were preſent at this action: and 
this made the famous Earl of Peterborough, a man 
extraordinary in every thing, ſay aloud, Excellent 
* indeed l that we muſt fight for two Princes, who 
« will not fight for themſelves.” The Duke of 
Orleans, who intended to be there, being to com- 
mand in Spain, did not arrive till next day; but he 
made all poſſible advantage from the victory: he 
took ſeveral places; and, among the reſt, Lerida, 
the rock the Great Conde had ſplit upon. 
On the other fide Marſhal Villars, who: was 
again inveſted: with the command, there being an 


abſolute neceſſity for a man of his abilities, retrieved ' 


the honour loſt at the battle of Hochſtet, in Ger- 
many. He had forced the lines of Stolhoffen, on 
the other ſide of the Rhine, and diſperſed all the 
enemy's troops (y): he raiſed: contributions on all 
the country an hundred and forty miles round, and 


penetrated at laſt as far as the Danube. This tranſi- 


tory ſucceſs gave the French ſome, reſpite on the 
German frontiers ; but all was loſt in Italy. The 
kingdom of Naples, being defenceleſs, and accu- 
ſtomed ſo often to change its maſters, was reduced 
by the conquerors. The Pope was not able te 
prevent the Germans paſſing through his territory; 
and he now ſaw, without daring to complain, that 
the Emperor was become his vaſſal, greatly againſt 
his inclination. This is a remarkable inſtance of the 
influence of received opinions, and the power of 
cuſtom, that Naples is always ſeized upon without 
conſulting the Pope; and yet that the maſters of the 
kingdom never refuſe to pay homage for it to his 
Holineſs, | IRS 5 IF TELE 
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At the very time when the grandſon of Lewis 


XIV loſt Naples, his grandfather was on the point 


of loſing Provence and Dauphiny. The Duke of 


Savoy, and Prince Eugene, had already entered by 
the narrow paſſage of Penda. Theſe frontiers were 
not defended like Flanders and Alſace, the eternal 
theatres of war, ſtuck cloſe with citadels which 
dangers warned Sovereigns to erect. No ſuch pre- 
cautions appeared towards the Var, none of theſe 
ſtrong places, which ſtop the enemy, and give time 
to aſſemble armies. This frontier has been neglect- 


ed to our days, without perhaps our being able to 


aſſign any other reaſon for it, except that men ſel- 
dom extend their cares on all ſides. Lewis was 
greatly mortified to ſee, that the Duke of Savoy, who 
A year before had been reduced almoſt to his capi- 
tal, and Prince Eugene, who had been educated in 


his Court, were now likely to take from him Tou- 


lon and Marſeilles. i | e 
Toulon was beſieged with great vigour: an Eng- 
liſh fleet, having the command of the ſea, lay be- 
fore the port, and bombarded the town. Had the 
aſſailants uſed a little more diligence and precau- 
tion, and been more unanimous in their meaſures, 
Toulon muſt have fallen into their hands. Mar- 
ſeilles, being without any defence, could not have 
held out; and it was likely, that France would now 
loſe two provinces: but what ſeems likely, happens 
but ſeldom. There was time to ſend ſuccour: ac- 
cordingly a detachment was diſpatched from Mar- 
ſhal Villars's army to theſe provinces; for they choſe 
to relinquiſh their advantages in Germany, to pre- 
ſerve a part of France. The country, thro' which 
the enemy penetrated, is dry, barren, and moun- 
tainous; proviſions are ſcarce, and a retreat is ex- 
tremely difficult. The ſickneſs which prevailed in 
the enemy's army, proved likewiſe greatly in favour 


of 
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of Lewis, The l of Toulon was raiſed 12 
and ſoon after, Provence was delivered, and Dau- 
phiny fred from all danger; for an invaſion ſeldom 
ſucceeds, . unleſs the invaders have a perfect know, 
lege in the country; Charles V had miſcarried in an 
attempt on the ſame provinces; ' and, in our time; 
the Queen of Hungary's troops have alſo proved: une! 
ſucceſsful in an effort of the like nature. 
Nevertheleſs, this irruption, ſo expenſive to the 
Allies, was no leſs ſo: to the French: a A 
part of their territories had DO —_—_— "ani their 
forces divided. Ty 5 £3 
Europe did abt ed ue: tims been France 
was reduced ſo low, and when ſhe accounted it 
a great good fortune to have eſcaped an inyaſion, 
that Lewis would have the boldneſs or ſtrength to 
make a deſcent upon Great Britain, notwithſtanding 
the decay.'of;bis\'own-riavy; and the power of, the 
Britiſh fleets, which covered the ſeas eas. This pro 
jet was propoſed by thoſe of the Scots who were 
attached to King James's: ſon. The ſucceſs was 
doubtful; but Lewis XIV thought he ſhould; ac- 
quire certain glory only by the attempt; and he 
himſelf ſaid, that this motive determined him a 
much as any political intereſt: 54 SiH. 
To carry the war into Great Brühe -tho' at the 
Buss time the burden of it was ſupported with great 
difficulties in ſo many other places; and to endea- 
vour, at leaſt, to re-eſtabliſh Tames' s ſon;on,the 
throne of Scotland, whilſt ' Philip V could hardly 
be maintained on that of Spain; ſeemed to be a bold 
and great undertaking; the ſucceſs of which, after 
all, did not ſeem altogether improbableQ. 
Amongſt the Scots, all thoſe who had 'not-fold 
themſelves to the Court of London, repined at 
being in a ſtate of dependence on the Engliſh, 
Their ſecret wiſhes were unanimouſly! for the de- 
(z) Auguſt 22, 1707. 
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burgh, with a ſmall force from France, 


ted out at Dunkirk; in which ſix thouſand troops 


ſcendant of their antient Kings, who, from his cradle, 
had beer driven into exile from the thrones of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and even the legality 
of his birth diſputed. They promiſed, that he 


mould find thirty thouſand men in arms, ready to 


fight in his cauſe,” if he would only land near Edin- 


Lewis XIV, who, in his proſperity, had made 
fo many efforts for the father, now exerted himſelf 
as much for the ſon, even in his adverſefortune. 
Eight men. of war, and ſeventy tranſports, were ſit- 


were embarked ? The Count de Gace, afterwards 
Marſhal de Matignori, had the command of theſe 
forces ; and the Chevalier de Forbin Janſon, a moſt 


__ excellent ſex Officer, was Admiral of the fleet. 


The juncture appeared very favourable: in Scotland 
there were not: above three thouſand regular troops, 
and England was almoſt without any; all her ſol- 
diers being then employed in Flanders, under the 
Duke of Marlborough: the difficulty was to land ſafe; 


for the Engliſh had then at ſea a fleet of fifty men 


of war. This enterprize was juſt like that in 1744. 
in favour of a grandſon of James II. It was defeated 
by the activity of the Engliſh, and many croſs acci- 
dents: The Miniſtry at London had ſufficient time 
to bring over twelve battalions from Flanders; and 


| the moſſuſpeRed perſons in Edinburgh were ſeized. 


The Pretender, at laſt, appeared on the coaſts of 
Scotland; but the ſignals agreed upon not being giv- 
en, all that the Chevalier de Forbin could now: do, 
was to carry him back to Dunkirk.” He faved the 


fleet; but no advantage was reaped from the ex- 
pedition. Matignon was the only gainer by it; 


for,” having opened his orders at fea,” he found a 
patent for creating him a Marſhal of France: à re- 
ward for what he would have done, but could not 


* 


ffect. 
_—” If 


If there ever was a chimericat notion, that was 
certainly one, concrived by ſome hiſtorians, h 
pretended; that - Queen Anne had i ſeciet chr 
ſpondence with / her brother. It is abſurd, to che 
higheſt degree, to ſuppoſe; that ie would invite 
her competitor to come and dethrone her. They 
confounded the time; and it was'thought that the 
favoured him, becauſe ſhe afterwuards ſecretly con- 
ſidered himias her heir; But oO would ever wiſli 
to be dethꝛoned by ſlicceſſotr ?? + oo ð 21977 
The affairs of-. France now detlining daily the 
King reſolvedl to ſend his grandſon, the Duke of 
Burgundy, to bead the anmies in Flanders; think 
ing, that the: preſence, of the apparent heir: tu che 
crown would inſpiie the ſoldiery with emulation, 
which began to languifn. This Prinee had a firm 
and intrepid ſoul : he uias pious, juſt, plloſophieal; 
and ſeemed: fonmed to command men: of-wildonr. 
Having been edbcated by the! Archbiſhep f Cam- 
bray, he hadi a ſtrict regard to all the mD duties 4 
he loved mankindꝭ arid way: deſirous to render them 
happy.! He had been inſtructed: in the art of war; 
but he Iboked ion it rather as the ſcourge of the 
human race, and an unhappy neceflity, than as 
ſource of true glory. This pbileſdphical Prince 
was ſent Rgainſt the Duke of Martboroughyizand 
the Duke de Vendome was giuen him as ah aſſiſtumt: 
and here it happened, As it does hut tod oſteti the 
great Officer was not heard with proper regard; an 
the Prince's Couhoil often prevailed ver all the 
arguments of the General. In the French 
there were two parties; but that of the Allies vn 
unanimous in the, vommon cauſe Prince Eugene 
was then upon the / Rhine; but, i when: he wag with 
Marlbordugh, they were abrays unanimous im their 
meaſureg. BDAY itt Mid ; nv Rr Hiern 25 
The Dukel of Furgubdy was ſuperiorin numbers 
France, tho' all Europe lopked. upon hen as quite 
aig? . ex- 
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exhauſted, had furniſhed him with an army wn near. 
an hundredthouſand men, whilttthe"Allies had only 
| zouſand.' He had likewiſe the advan- 
tage ige e im a country which had been 
ſo — under the Spaniſſi Government, ſo tired of 
the Dutch gariſons, and where the maj 1 
the inhabitants were attached to Philip V. By 
Og be eaſily got poſſeſſion of '(C Wat and 
Vpres. But the miſconduct in the War rendered al! 
theſe advantages fruitleſs. The diviſion amongſt 
the French perplexed all their Council of War. 
They firſt, marched towards the Dendre, and, 
two hours after, they turned | back towards the 
Schelde for Oudenard ; and, by this means, time 
was loſt. Prince Eugene, and Marlborough, on 
the contrary, improved every moment to their ad- 
vantage, and always agreed in their meaſures. The 
French were routed near Oudenard (a). It was 
not à greqt action ; but it proved a fatal. retreat. 
Many overſights were committed f the: regiments, 
receiving no orders, eſcaped the beſt they could. 
There were above four: thouſand men taken in 
the roads by the enemy, à few miles a, from 
* of Dattle: - gan fn 91G - 
The diſpirited army retired in diſorder * 
Ghent; Tourtay,! and: Ypres ;. and ſuffered” Eu- 
at his return from the Rhine, without any 
moleſtation;> to beſiege Lifle with a lots! Sos 
tous bree 10 010 i £1550 217 20W ad 
Tocbeſiege ſo large and ſo well fortified: * town 
as Lifle, without ein; maſter of Ghent, without 
having any other way for a convoy of proviſions, 
or ammunition, but by Oſtend, and theſe to be 
brought upon a narrow cauſeway, liable to be 
ſurpriſod every moment, appeared to all Europe 
as a raſh action; but the mifunderſtanding and 
An which prevailed in the n enten 
$3641 : (a). Jay: 11. 1705. 242 Lore We 
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rendered it excuſable: and the ſueceſs at laſt juſti· 
fed the attempt. Their large convoys; ſo eaſã to 
be ſeized, eſcaped; and the troops, which eſcorted 
them, ſo likely to be defeated by ſuperior num 
bers, came off victorious. The Duke of f Burgundy? s 
army, which might ſo eaſily have attacked the ene - 

my's imperfect -intrenchments, made not the leaſt 

attempt upon them. In ſhort, Liſle was taken, to 

the great aſtoniſhment of all Europe, who Jookid 

upon the Duke of Burgundy as more able to beſiege 

Eugene and Marlborough, than theſe Generals 

were to inveſt Liſle. Marſhal de neten defectded 

the place for near four months. 

The inhabitants were ſo acouftenced: to 1 the oiſe 
of cannon, and all the horrors of a ſiege, that public- 
entertainments were . exhibited, and as much fre- 
quented as in time of peace; and thougb, one day, 
a bomb fell very near the theatre, uy the diverſion | 
ſtill went on uninterrupte. 4.4 

Marfhal Bouflers was indefaticable; and had out 
every thing in ſuch excellent order, that the inhabit- 
ants, confiding in his diligence, were intirely eaſy. 
His defence of this place merited even the eſteem 
of his enemies, as well as the affections of thoſe he 
defended, and the rewards of his royal maſter. 
The hiſtorians *, or rather the Dutch writers, who 
have affected to cenſure him, would have done 
well to conſider, that, when they contradict the 
public voice, they ought to give the moſt ſtron 
- undoubted evidence for: the truth of what they 
advance. 


Mean while, the army, which had beheld the ſiege 


* Such is the hiſtory written hy the ; Jeſuit La Motte, who fed 
into Holland, under the name of la Hode : it was printed for 
a bookſeller; named Vanduren; and was continued by La Mar- 

tiniere ;- rhe Whole being founded upon the pretiadetl memo 
ol a Ceunt de enonbone Secretary ol State. 15914 . 
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of Lifle, gradually decreaſed :. they allowed Ghent 
and Bruges to be taken, and all the other important 
poſts one after another. Few campaigns had been 
more fatal. The Officers, in the Duke of Ven- 
dome's party, imputed their misfortunes to the Duke 
of Burgundy's Council ; who on their ſide, charged 
all upon the Duke de Vendome. All, in ſhort, 
were exeeſſively chagrined by the late diſaſters. One 
of the Duke of Burgundy's courtiers ſaid to Ven- 
dome: ©* See the conſequence of your never going 
6 to maſs; to this we muſt aſcribe all our misfor- 
ec tunes. Do you imagine,” anſwered Ven- 
dome, that Marlborough goes thither oftener than 
«© 1?” This rapid ſucceſs of the Allies not a little 
elated the heart of the Emperor Joſeph. He was al- 
ready abſolute in the Empire, and maſter of Lan- 
dau; and he now ſaw the road to Paris almoſt in- 
tirely laid open, by the taking of Lifle. A party of 
the Dutch Had the boldneſs even to force their way 
to Verſailles by Courtray ; and, under the very | 
window of the caſtle, carried off the King's Maſter 
of the horſe, whom they miſtook for the Dauphin, 
the Duke of Burgundy's father. A general conſter- 
nation now ſeized Paris. At this juncture, the Em- 
peror had at leaſt as great hopes of eſtabliſhing his 
brother Charles in Spain, as Lewis had of main- 
taining his grandſon on that throne. 2 
The Spaniſh monarchy, which the people were 
ſo zealous to prevent being diſmembered, was al- 
ready divided amongſt three Princes. The Em- 
peror had taken, for himſelf, Lombardy, and the 
kingdom of Naples; his brother Charles ſtill kept 
Catalonia, and part of Arragon. The Emperor then 
forced Pope Clement XI. to acknowlege the Arch- 
duke King of Spain. This Pope, who was faid to 
reſemble St. Peter, becauſe he firſt affirmed, then 


denied, afterwards repented, and wept, _—_ 4 
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ways acknowleged Philip V, after the example of 
his predeceſſor, and was attached to the Bourbon 
family. The Emperor was now revenged on him, 
by annexing to the Empire ſeveral feudatory Prin- 
cipalities, or Duchies; particularly thoſe of Parma 
and Placentia, which before had held of the Popes: 
he like wiſe ravaged ſome of the eccleſiaſtical territo- 
ries, and ſeized the town of Commacchio. Former- 
ly the Pope would have excommunicated an Empe- 
ror that dared to diſpute any of his moſt trifling 
privileges; and this excommunication would have 
dethroned him: but the ſpiritual power of the holy 
ſee being now reduced to ſuch a degree as was rea- 
ſonable, Clement XI, animated by France, had the 
courage, for a moment, to have recourſe to the 
ſword. He armed ; but preſently repented: he was 
ſoon convinced, that the Italians, being under al 


Eccleſiaſtical Government, were not formed. to 
wield the ſword ; he therefore diſarmed again, leſt 


Commacchio in the Emperor's poſſeſſion, and con- 
ſented thus to addreſs the Archduke :- To our very 
dear ſon, the Catholic King in Spain.“ The 
Engliſh fleet in the Mediterranean, and the Ger- 


man troops on his frontiers, ſoon after obliged him 


to write thus: To our very dear ſon Charles King 
of the Spaniſh dominions. This declaration of 
the Pope, which availed nothing in the Empire, 
might have an influence with the people of Spain, 
who had been made to believe, that the Archduke 
was unworthy to reign, becauſe he was protected by 


thoſe heretics who had ſeized upon Gibraltar. 


There remained to the Spaniſh monarchy, be- 
ſides the continent, the iſland of Sardinia, and that 
of Sicily: the former was conquered by an Engliſh 
fleet (b), and given to the Emperor; for the 
Engliſh did not chooſe, that the Archduke ſhould 
65. Auguſt 1708, : 

W 1 have 
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haye any thing beſides Spain. Their arms, at "this 


time, made the treaties of partition. They deferred 
the conqueſt of Sicily tö another opportunity; 


thinking it better to employ their ſhips in going in 


queſt of the galleons from America, ſome of which 


AA +: Ka 7-0 | 
Di 


Eperor. 


France was now reduced as low as Rome, and 
was in a more dangerous ſituation; all her reſources 
being now exhaufted, and her credit intirely ſunk : 
the people, who had idolized Lewis in his profpe- 
rity, © now, in his'misfortunes, 'murmured againſt 
„ . IST A7E TINT Wonne 
Some perſons, to whom the Miniftry had ſold 
their country for ſome ready money on the moſt 
preſhng emergencies, enriched themſelves by the 

ublic misfortunes,” and inſulted tie national ca- 
lamities by their riotous luxury: what had been 
borrowed from them, was ' already conſumed; 
and had it not been for the bold activity of 
ſome merchants, particularly thoſe of St. Malo, 
who went to Peru, and brought from thence thirty 
millions of money, half of which they Kent to the 
Government, Lewis would not have had wherewith 
to pay his troops. The war had ruined the State, 
and the merchants retrieved it. The affairs” of 

Spain were in the ſame ſituation. Thoſe: gal- 
leons, which eſcaped the Engliſh, contributed 
to maintain Philip; but this ſupply for a few 
months did not remove the difficulty of raiſing re- 
cruits. Chamillard, Who had the management of 


the Finances, as well as the war, gave up the laſt 


to Mr. Voiſin, afterwards Chancellor, who had been 


Governor of the frontiers : under him, however, the 


army was no better provided nor encouraged than 


before. Chamillard ſoon after (e) reſigned i the fi- 


(0) Feb, 1708. 1 
nances; 
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nances; but his -* ſucceſſor Deſmarets was not 
able to re- eſtabliſh the public credit. The hard 
winter in 1709 was another aggravation to the de- 
ſperate condition of France. The olives, which are - 
the chief ſupport of the ſouthern parts of the king- 
dom, periſhed; almoſt all the other fruit · trees were 
likewiſe killed; and their hopes from harveſt were 
intirely blaſted. There were but few magazines; 
and any ſupply they could have from the ſea- ports 
of the Levants or Africa, muſt. have been at the 
greateſt expence, and very likely to be taken by the 
enemy's fleets; againſt which they had no naval 
force to oppoſe. This ſevere winter prevailed 
through all Europe; but the enemies had more re- 
ſources in this calamity. The Dutch eſpecially, who 
had been ſo long the factors of different nations, 
had ſtorehouſes ſufficient to ſupply the flouriſhing 
armies of the Allies with plenty of all neceſſaries; 
whilſt the broken and diſpirited troops of France 
were ready to periſh with want and miſery: _, - -. 

Lewis XIV, who had already. made ſome ad- 
vances towards a peace, being now in ſuch diſtreſſed 
circumſtances, reſolved to fend to the Hague his 
principal Miniſter the Marquis de Torci Colbert, 
together with the Preſident Rouille. This was 
extremely mortifying. They had firſt a conſer- 
ence at Antwerp with the two Burgomaſters, Buis 
and Venderhuſſen, who ſpoke with the air of con- 
querors ; treating the Miniſters of one of the moſt 
haughty monarchs with all that loftineſs and con- 
tempt with which the Dutch had been treated in 
- 1078. : | 2 

* The Jeſuit La Motte's hiſtory, continued by La Martiniere, 
aſſerts, that Chamillard wasturned out of the Miniſtry in 1703. 
and that Marſhal d' Harcourt was called to take upon him the 


management of the Finances by the unanimeus voice ot the, 
public, The miſtakes of this hiſtorian are numberleſs, | 


P3 | The 


The 'States-General had no Stadtholder ſince the 
death of King William; and the "magiſtrates in 
Holland, who already aſſumed the title of patri- 
ian in their families, were now become ſo many 
Princes. The four Dutch commiſſaries, deputed to 
the army, behaved in the moſt lordly manner to 
the thirty German Princes in their pay. „ Order 
„ Holſtein to come hither,”” ſaid they: Tell 
«© Heſſe to come and ſpeak with us.” This was 
the ſtile of thoſe merchants; who; in the plainneſs 
of their dreſs and diet, piqued themſelves on hum- 
bling at once the German pride in their ſervice, and 
the haughtineſs of a monarch formerly their con- 
queror. By ſuch proofs of their ſuperiority, they 
did not mean to ſhew, that all grandeur conſiſts in 
power: they deſired to have the ſovereignty of ten 
towns in Flanders; amongſt which were Liſſe, 
then in their poſſeſſion, and T ournay, not yet taken. 
Thus the Dutch deſigned to reap the fruit of the 
war, not only at the expence of France, but hke- 
wiſe of Auſtria, in whoſe intereſt they fought; after 
the example of Venice, who had formerly increaſed 
her territories from thoſe of all her neighbours. 
The republican ſpirit is, indeed, at bottom, as 
ambitious as the monarchical, * oO 
This evidently appeared ſome months after- 
_ wards: for, when this viſionary negotiation was 
dropt; when the arms of the conſederates had ac- 
| quired greater advantages; the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, more a Sovereign in England than his Royal 
miſtreſs, having been effectually gained over by the 
Dutch, concluded a treaty with them in 1709. By 
this they were to be maſters of all the frontier- 
towns to be taken from France; they were to keep 
gariſons in twenty different places in Flanders, at the 
expence of the country, in Huy, Liege, and Bonne; 
and were to have upper Guelderland intirely under 


their ſovereignty. They were, in effect, to . 
| | | : Orcs 
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Lords of the ſeventeen provinces of the Low Coun- 
tries, and to have ruled in Liege and Cologne. Thus 
it was they intended to aggrandize themſelves even 


on the ruins of their Allies. They had already pro- 


jected theſe grand ſchemes, when the Miniſter of 


France came to ſue for peace; ſo that it is not to be 


wondered at, he was received in ſo. haughty a 


After having heard theſe mortifying prelimina- 
ries, the Miniſter of Lewis XIV proceeded to the 


Hague; where, in the name of his maſter, he was 
treated with the higheſt indignity. He there found 
Prince Eugene, the Duke of Marlborough, and the 
Penſionary Heinſius, who were unanimous for con- 
tinuing the war. The Prince, by this, purſued 
his glory and revenge; Marlborough ſought glory, 
and an immenſe fortune, both which he equally co- 
veted ; Heinſius, being intirely ruled by the other 
two, looked upon himſelf as a Spartan common- 
wealthſman, who had humbled a Perſian monarch. 


They did not propoſe a peace, but a truce; and, 


during this ſuſpenſion, they demanded an ample ſa- 
tisfaction for all their Allies, and would have none 
made to thoſe of Lewis, on condition he joined 
with them to drive his grandſon out of Spain, 
within the ſpace. of two months; and, as a ſurety 
of this, that he ſhould deliver up, for ever, to the 
Dutch, ten towns. in Flanders; that he ſhould give 
up Straſbourg, Briſac, and intirely renounce all pre- 
tenſions to Alſace (d). Lewis little expected, when 


he refuſed Prince Eugene a troop of dragoons, when 


Churchill was not even a Colonel in England, and 
the name of Heinſius hardly known to him, that 
theſe three ſhould; ever preſcribe. him ſuch condi- 
tions. The Marquis de Torci departed without ſo 
much as entering into negotiation, and reported to 
the King the orders of his enemies. Lewis now 
(d) May aa. 2709. . 
e acted 
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acted in a manner he had never before done with 
his ſubjects: he juſtified his conduct to them; and 
ſent them a circular letter, wherein he ſet forth the 
neceſſity he lay under, of obliging them ſtill to ſup- 
port the burden of a war: wherein he alſo excited 
their indignation, their ſenſe of honour, and even 
their pity. The politicians ſaid, that Torci went, 
in a ſuppliant manner, to the Hague, for no other 
reaſon, but to ſhew the inſolence of the ene- 
mies, to juſtify Lewis to all Europe, and to ani- 
mate the French with a ſpirit of juſt reſentment: 
but the truth is, he went for no other end but to ſo- 
licit peace; nay, the Prefident Rouille was left at 
the Hague, to try if he could procure eafier terms: 
but, inſtead of giving any anſwer upon that head, 
the States commanded him to depart within twenty- 
„ . I Ea 46 
Lewis XIV, when informed of this mortifying 
behaviour, ſaid to Rouille, „Since I muſt make war, 
& I chooſe rather to carry it on againſt my ene- 
mies than my children.” He accordingly made 
preparations for another effort in Flanders. The 
very famine, which depopulated the country, 
proved a reſource in war; for thoſe who wanted 
bread became ſoldiers. | There were great quanti- 
ties of land left untilled ; but, however, an army 
was raiſed. Marſhal Villars, who had been ſent 
the preceding year to command the army in Savoy, 
where he raiſed the ſpirits of the troops, and had 
gained ſome ſucceſs, was now. recalled into Flan- 
ders, as the moſt likely perſon to retrieve his ſink- 
„ | e 
Marlborough had already taken Tournay, whilſt 
Eugene covered the ſiege. And theſe two Gene- 
rals now marched to inveſt Mons. Marſhal Villars 
advanced to oppoſe them: he had with him Mar- 
ſhal Bouflers, who, tho? his ſenior, had ſolicited to 


ſerve under him. Bouflers ſincerely love hig 
| | an 
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there are virtues; and, doubtleſs, as many, and as 
great, as in republics ; with Tefs enthuſiaſm, per- 
haps, but with more of what is termed honour. 

As ſoon as the French advanced to prevent the 


ſiege of Mons, the Allies marched to 'attack them 
near the wood of Blangies, and the village of 


Mal laquet. 1 


he two armies conſiſted each of about eighty 


thouſand men; but that. of the Allies was fuperior 4 


by forty- two battalions. The French had eighty 
pieces of cannon, and the Allies an hundred and 
forty. The Duke of Marlborough commanded 
the right wing, which conſiſted of the Engliſh 
and German troops in the pay of England. Prince 
Eugene was in the centre; and Tilli, with Count 
Naſſau, headed the left wing, compoſed of the 
Dutch troops. «bby 1, 


Marſhal Villars took upon himſelf the command 
of the left wing, and appointed Bouflers to com- 
mand the right. He had intrenched his army in an 
hurry ; a precaution which ſeemed 'extremely fuit- 
able to an army, inferior in numbers, diſpirited with 
misfortunes, and one half compoſed. of young re- 
cruits; and ſuitable to the circumſtances of France, 
which a total defeat muſt reduce to the urmoſt'ex- 
tremity. Some hiſtorians have blamed the general 
for his diſpoſition :. “ He ought,” ſay they, „ to 
ce have paſſed a large hollow, inſtead of having it 
« in his front.” But do net thoſe, who, in their 
cloſets, pretend to paſs a judgment on what paſſes 
in a field of battle, ſeem to be a little too'confident 
in their n xx 7 Rn 

All that I know is, that the Marſhal himſelf faid, 
that the ſoldiers, who had gone without their bread 
a whole day, aſter — juſt received it, threw 

7777 
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away: part of it, to advance to the engagement free 
of all incumbrance. There bave been few battles, 
for ſeveral. ages, that, continued- Jopger, or wers 
more eagerly conteſted, and none more bloody. I 
ſhall ſay nothing in regard to this action, but what 
was generally allowed. The left wing of the ene- 
my, where the Dutch fought, was almoſt intirely 
deftroyed, and even purſued. with muſquet and 
bayonet. Marlborough, on the right, made, and. 
withſtood, the greateſt efforts. Marſhal Villars drew 
off ſome part of his centre to oppoſe Marlborough ; 
and, at that very juncture, the centre was attacked ; 
the intrenchments, which covered it, were carried 
- inſtantly ; for the regiment of guards, leſt to defend 
them, made no reſiſtance, The Marſhal, haſten- 
ing from the left wing to his centre, was wound- 
ed, and the battle loſt. The field was covered 
with near thirty thouſand men, either dead or ex- 

EE” e ee e 
There was nothing to be ſeen but one continued 
heap of carcaſes, eſpecially where the Dutch had 
been ſtationed. The French loſt about eight thou- 
ſand men in this battle, whilſt the enemy had 
about twenty-one thouſand killed or wounded ; 
for the centre having been forced, and the two 
wings broken thro”, the vanquiſhed had made the 
greateſt ſlaughter, „ 
Marſhal Bouflers“ made a retreat in good order; 
| being aſſiſted by the Prince de Tingri-Montmo- 
renci, afterwards Marſhal Luxembourg; who in- 
herited all the courage of his anceſtors. The army 
retired between Quenoi and Valenciennes, carrying 
with them ſeveral colours and ſtandards. taken from 
the enemy. Theſe ſpoils afforded ſome conſola- 
tion to Lewis XIV; and the honour of having 
In a bock, intitled, Memoires du Mardchal de Berwick, 
it is ſaid, that Marſhal Berwick. made this retreat, Thus it 
is that moſt memoirs are written, 3 

T fought 
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fought ſo conſiderable a time, and having Joſt only 
the field of battle, was accounted equal to a vi- 
ctory. Marſhal Villars, at his return to Court, af- 
ſured the King, that had he not been wounded, he 
ſhould have gained the victory. J have been in 
company with the Marſhal, Who always ſeemed 
perſuaded of this; ; but 1 have met with hardly any 


perſon of his opinion. 


It may ſeem ſomewhat aftonilling; that an army, 


which had. killed of the enemy two thirds more 
than they had loft, ſhould not endeavour to hinder 
thoſe, w 0 had no other advantage than that of ly- 
ing amidſt their dead, from going to beſiege Mons. 
The Dutch ſhewed great apprehenſions about this 
enterprize; and not à little heſitated: but the name 
of a battle loſt impoſes upon the conquered, and 
diſpirits them. Men never do all they have in 
their power; and the ſoldier, when told that he is 
defeated, is; afraid of meeting with the like fate 
again. Mons was therefore beſieged and taken ſe) - 

and it alſo was given up to the Dutch; as were 


likewiſe Tournay and Liſle, 


te. October 11. 170g. | 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Lewis XIV. continues. to file b peace, 
and to act on the defenſi ve. The 
Duke de Vendome ſecures the Kin pg. 
of Spain on his throne.” TSS NS. 


HE enemy thus made a ale progreſs; 

they not only took, on this fide, all the bar- 
riers of France, but they likewiſe intended, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Duke of Savoy, to invade F. ranche- 
Comte, and, by the two extremities, to penetrate 
into the heart of the kingdom. In order to facili- 
tate this enterprize, General Merci was ordered to 
enter the higher Alſace, by Bale; but he was luckily 
obſtructed by Count du Bourg, near the iſle of New- 
bourg on the Rhine (J). Thoſe of the name of 
Merci, by I know not what fatality, have been 
always as remarkable for their misfortunes, as 
their reputation. This we have juſt mentioned, 
was intirely defeated. Nothing was. attempted, 
on the fide of Savoy; but the French were never- 
theleſs in great apprehenſions from Flanders; 
and the inner parts of the kingdom were in ſuch a 
declining ſtate, that Lewis ſtill ſued, for peace in 2 
ſuppliant manner. He offered to acknowlege the 
Archduke as King of Spain; to give no aſſiſtance to 
his grandſon, but to leave him intirely to his.own 
fortune; to give four cautionary towns z to deliver 
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up Straſbourg and Briſao; to renounce the ſove- 
reignty of 'Alſace, and only to keep the government 
thereof; to demoliſh all the forts betwiat Bale and 
Philipſbaurg; to fill up the harbour of Dunkirk, and 
intirely eraſe the fortifications of that place, which 
had been formidable for ſo conſiderable a time; to 
give up to the States-General Liſle, Tournay, 
Ypres, Menin, Furnes, Conde, and Maubeuge. 
Theſe were, in part, the articles upon which it was 
propoſed to conclude the peace wh ich he implored. 
Phe Allies, by way of triumph, pretended they 
wanted to examine more narrowly into the fi ibjmif. 
ſions of Lewis XIV. They allowed his Plenipoten- 
tiaries to come, the beginning of 17 10, to the little 
village of Gettrudenberg, with the petitions of that 
Monarch. For this purpoſe, he made choice of Mar- 
ſnhal d' Uxelles, a man of a cool and reſerved tem- 
per, àhd tho' not of a bold and enterpriſing turn, 
yet extremely diſcreet in his conduct; together with 
the Abbé, afterwards Cardinal de Polignac, àa man 
of the fineſt genius, and one of the greateſt orators 
of his age; made at once to pleaſe by the graceful- 
neſs of his perſon, and the force of his eloquence. 
Neither wiſdom, eloquence, nor wit, however, avail 
any thing in Miniſters, when” the Prince is unfuc? 
ceſsful. Viaeries are the beſt peace - makers. The 
Embaſſadors of Lewis were rather confined at Ger. 
trudenberg, than admitted to treaty. The depu- 
ies came to hear their propoſals, which they carrie 
to the Hague to Prince Eugene, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and Count Zinzendorf, Embaſſador from 
the Emperor. Theſe offers were always receiyed 
with contempt. Ithey were inſulted by ſcurrilous 
libels; all of Which were compoſed by French 
refugees, who were become greater enemies to 


the glory of Lewis XIV chan Marlborough or 
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The French, Plenipotentiaries even ſubmitted ſo 
far as to promiſe, that the Kin | ſhould gantribute 
money to dethrone. Philip V, and yet they were not 
liſtened to. The Allies inſiſted, as one of the preli- 
minaries, that Lewis ſhould engage, by himſelf, to 
drive his grandſon out of Spain, by force of arms, 
in two months. This abſurd, inhumanity, much 
more inſolent than a downright refuſal. of peace, 


arole from. new ſucceſſes. 3% dds £o 
Whilſt the confederates treated in this haughty 
manner, in oppoſition. to the grandeur of Lewis 
XIV, they took the town of Douay : ſoon after, 
they alſo made themſelves maſters of Bethune, Aire, 
and Saint-Venant. The Earl of Stair even propoſed 

to ſend detachments to the gates of Paris. 
_ Almoſt at the ſame time, the Archduke's army, 
commanded by Gui de Staremberg, the German 
General, who had the greateſt reputation after Prince 
Eugene, gained a complete victory, near Saragoſſa 
(g), over the army in which. Philip placed all his 
hopes, commanded by the marquis de Bay, an un- 
fortunate General. It was again remarked, that 
neither of the two Princes, who diſputed the crown 
of Spain, tho”, both, within reach, of the army, was 
preſent at the battle. Of all the Princes who were 
fought for by the other powers of, Europe, the Duke 
x Savoy was the only one who ſerved in perſon. 

t was hard, however, that he could not acquire 
this glory, but by fighting againſt his two daughters; 
one of whom he wanted to dethrone, in order to 
rain a ſmall part in Lombardy, about which the 
Emperor Joſeph, had already raiſed difficulties, and 
of which. he would certainly be deprived. the firſt 
oppanuaity...... omni G gd han een 
This Emperor was every-where ſucceſsful, and 
every-where ſhewed great want of moderation in 
his proſperity, By his own authority alone, he i. 
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membred Bavaria, and gave away the juriſdictions 
thereof to his relations and creatures. "He ſtript the 
youn Duke of Mirandola of his dominions in Italy. 4 
The Princes of the Empire furniſhed him with an 
army on the Rhine; not conſidering, they contri- 
buted to ſtrengthen a power they dreaded : fo much 
did the antient hatred againſt Lewis XIV ſtill pre- 
vail in their minds, that the humbling of that Mon- 
arch ſeemed their firſt care. Joſeph had Iikewiſe 
the good fortune to overcome the malecontents ini 
„ France had ſtirred up againſt him the 
Prince Ragotſki, Who took arms in defence of his 
own rights, and thoſe of his country. R tſki 
being defeated, his towns were taken, and all his 
party ruined. Thus Lewis XIV was equally un- 
fortunate abroad as at home, by ſea as by land, and 
in his public negotiations, as well as private in- 
trigues. 

All Europe now imagined, chat the Archduke 
| Charles, brother to the fortunate Joſeph, would 
reign in Spain without any rival. Europe was 
then threatened with a power more formidable than 
that of Charles V ; and it was England, who had 
been, for a conſiderable time, jealous of the Spa- 
niſh-Auftrian branch, and Holland, its revolted 
ſlave, who were exhauſting themſelves to eftabliſh 
the Auſtrian family. Philip V, who had returned to 
Madrid, quitted it again, and retired to Valladolid, 
whilſt the Archduke made his entry into the capital 
in triumph. 

The French King could no longer affit his grand- 
ſon; he had been todliged to: do in part what his 
enemies had demanded at Gertrudenberg; to aban- 
don the cauſe of Philip, by ordering his troops 
from Spain for his own defence: for he could not, 
without the utmoſt difficulty, defend himſelf to- 
wards. Savoy, the OY and eſpecially 1 in Flanders, 
where 
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where the war was carried on with, the greateſt 


Spain was in a ſtill more diſtreſſed condition than 


France: all her provinces had been ravaged by ene- 
mies, or protectors. She had been invaded by Por- 
tugal, and all her commerce was deſtroyed. There 
was likewiſe a general ſcarcity throughout the king 
dom; but this proved more fatal to the conquer- 
ors than the conquered, becauſe, in a conſiderable 
part of the country, the people refuſed every thing 
to the Auſtrians, whilſt their affections ee 
them to do all in their power for Philip. This 
Monarch had now neither troops, nor a General, 
from France. The Duke of Orleans, by whom his 
tottering condition had been ſomewhat recovered, 
inſtead of continuing to command his armies, was 
become his enemy. It is certain, indeed, that, not- 
withſtanding the affection of Madrid for Philip, and 
the attachment of great part of the Grandees, and 
all Caſtille, to his cauſe, yet he had ſtill a formidable 
party againſt him. All the Catalans, a warlike and 
obſtinate people, were ſtrongly attached to his com- 
petitor; and the half of Arragon was likewiſe gain · 
ed over to the ſame intereſt. One party of the 
people waited the event; another hated the Arch- 
duke more than they loved Philip. The Duke of 
Orleans, of the ſame name with Philip, diſſatisfied 
with the Spaniſh Miniſtry, and more ſo. with the 
Princeſs des Urſins, who chiefly governed, began 
now to entertain ſome hopes, that he might be able 
to procure for himſelf the kingdom he had been de- 
fending : accordingly, when Lewis had propoſed to 
abandon his grandſon, and an abdication was talked 


of in Spain, the Duke of Orleans thought himſelf 1 
worthy to fill the throne, which Philip ſeemed about 1 
to renounce, He had pretenſions to, the crown of * 


Spain, which the teſtament of the deceaſed King had | 
. . - "neglected; 
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By his agents he made a private league with ſome "me 
of the Spatitſh Grandees, whereby they engaged to 
place him on the throne, if Philip ſhould abdicate/ 


the Spaniards ready to inliſt under the banners of ſo 


warlike à Prince. Had this project ſucceeded,” it 


could not have diſpleaſed the Maritime Powers, who 
would then have had leſs occaſion to be afraid of 
ſeeing France and Spain united under the ſame 
Prince; and it would like wiſe have removed ſome 


obſtacles to the peace. The ſcheme was diſcovered 


at Madrid, about the beginning of 17509, when the 


Duke of Orleans was at Verſailles; and his agents in 
Spain were immediately impriſoned. Philip could 
not forgive his relation for imagining that he would 
abdicate, and for having formed a deligh to ſucceed 
him. France likewife exclaimed againſt him; and 
the Dauphin, father to Philip V, gave it as his 
opinion in Council, that he ought to be proceeded 
againſt as guilty of high treaſon: but the King choſe 
rather to buty in ſilence this unformed and excuſe- 
able project, than to'puniſh his nephew at a time 


when his grandſon was on the brink of deſtru- 


N 4 . — 
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fought, the King of Spain's Council, and moſt of 


the Grandees, being ſenſible they had no able com- 
mander to oppoſe againſt Staremberg, who was re- 


garded as another Eugene, they wrote in a body 
to Lewis XIV, intreating he would ſend them the 
Duke of Vend nnn 8 
This Pr ince, Who had retired to Anet, according- 

ly departed, | His (preſence was equal to an army. 
The great reputation he bad acquired in Italy, 
not impaired by his unfortunate campaign at Liſle, 
liruck the Spaniards with admiration. His i; 
5 laritz, 
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At laſt, about the time the battle of Saragoſſa was 
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larity, his liberality, which even extended to pro- 
fuſion, his openneſs of temper, and his love for 
the ſoldiery, gained him univerſal eſteem. As ſoon 
as he ſet foot in Spain, it happened to him as for- 
merly to Bertrand du Gueſclin; his name alone 
drew numbers of volunteers. He wanted money; 
and this he was ſupplied with by the boroughs, ci- 
ties, and religious houſes. The whole nation was 
ſeized with a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm. The broken re- 
mains of the battle of Saragoſſa were again brought 
together, and united under him at Valladolid; and 
every part of Spain was eager to furniſh him with 
recruits. The Duke de Vendome, being reſolved 
not to ſuffer this ardour to cool, purſued the con- 
querors, brought back the King to Madrid, and 
obliged the enemy to retire to Portugal. He ſtill 
followed them, forded the Tagus, took Stanhope 
priſoner at Brihuega, with five thouſand Engliſh, 
came up with General Staremberg, and the very 
next day gave him battle at Villavicioſa. Philip 
V, who had never yet fought in perſon with his 
other Generals, being animated by the ſpirit of 
Vendome, put himſelf at the head of the right 
wing, and the General commanded the left. Here 
they gained ſo complete a victory, that, in the ſpace 
of four months, this Prince, who, at his arrival, 
found every thing in the moſt deſperate ſituation, 
reſtored perfect quiet, and ſettled. for ever the crown 
of Spain on Philip. %% SiS oft SY of OT } «SF 
Whilſt this great revolution aſtoniſhed the Al- 
lies, another leſs diſtinguiſhed, though not leſs de- 
cifive, was forming in England. Sarah Jennings, 
Ducheſs of Marlborough, intireiy ruled Queen 
Anne, and the Duke governed the nation. He 
had the treaſury at his command, by means of 
Godolphin hh Led High Treaſurer, father - in- law 
to one of his daughters: he wholly influenced the 
Council by means of Sunderland, his ſon-in-law, 
| Secretary 


abſolute maſter of the army, all the poſts in it being 
in his diſpoſal. The Whigs and Tories were the 
two parties which then divided England; the former, 
of which Marlborough was the head; refuſed no 

to promote his grandeur z. and the latter were fla 
ced to admire him, and be ſilent. It may not be 
unworthy of hiſtory to take notice, that the Duke 
and Ducheſs were the moſt graceful perſons: of their 
time; and that this outward advantage not a lit- 
tle attracts the multitude, "_— when Runs to 


honour and glo 


He had even — — at the Hague than the 


Grand Penſionary; and his influence in Germany 
was conſiderable, being always as ſucceſsful a nego- 
tiator as a General: no private perſon had ever ſo 
extenſive a power, or ſo high a glory. He might 
alſo ſtrengthen his power by that immenſe wealth 
which he acquired in his command. I have heard 
it ſaid by his widow, that, after four children had 
their patrimonies, there remained, excluſive of any 
Court favour, a yearly income of ſeventy thouſand 
pounds, equal to about one million five hundred 
thouſand livres French money. Had not his parſi- 
mony been equal to his grandeur, he might have 
formed a party the Queen would have been unable 
to deſtroy: and if his Ducheſs had had a little more 
condeſcenſion, the Queen would never have ſhaken 
off her fetters. But the Duke could not overcome 
his paſſion for riches, nor the Ducheſs give up her 
humour. The Queen had loved her to \ ſuch-a de- 
gree, as to be under a perfect ſubjection to her will. 
In ſuch connexions diſguſt generally proceeds from 
the perſon who has the greateſt aſcendant. Caprice, 
haughtineſs, and an abuſe of this ſuperiority, often 
render the yoke intolerable; and the Ducheſs of 
Marlborough carried them to the higheſt * 
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Secretary of Statez and the Queen $houſhold; where 
his wife preſided, was at his-devotion. He was 
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The Queen began to look about for another favour- 
ite, and turned her eyes upon Lady Maſham. The 
Ducheſs was now frouſed with jealouſy. Some 
gloves: of a particular make, which ſhe refuſed: the 
Queen, and a baſon of water ſhe, with affected care- 
leſſneſs, in her:majeſty's preſence, let fall on Lady 
Maſham's gown, gave a turn to the affairs of Eu- 
rope. The Queen and Ducheſs became now highly 
incenſed/ againſt each other. The new favourite's 
brother ſolicited the Duke for a regiment: he refu- 
fed this requeſt, and the: Queen granted it. The 
Tories ſeized this opportunity to deliver the Queen 
from her domeſtic flavery ; to humble the power 
of Marlborough ; to make a changein the. Miniſtry; 
to conclude a peace; and, if poſſible, to reſtore the 
Stuart family to the throne of England. Had the 
Ducheſs been a little more pliant in her diſpoſition, 
the might have regained her influence. Her Maje- 
ſty, and ſhe, had been accuſtomed to write to each 
other under fictitious names. This myſterious and 
familiar correſpondence left a chanel always open 
for reconciliation; but the Ducheſs uſed this only 
to widen the breach. She wrote in an imperious 
manner, ſaying, in her letter, Do me juſtice, and 
& give me no anſwer.” She afterwards repented, 
and, in tears, came to aſł pardon. The Queen mage 
her no other reply than this: Vou have ordered 
r me to give you no anſwer, and I will obey.” 
The rupture being now irreparable, the Ducheſs 
appeared no more at Court. Some time after, they 
began with turning Sunderland out of the Miniſtry, 
in order next to diſplace Godolphin, and then the 
Duke himſelf. In other kingdoms, this is termed a 
diſgrace; but, in England, tis a change in affairs. 
This, however, was extremely difficult to bring 
about. The Tories, though maſters of the Queen, 


were not ſo of the kingdom. They were obliged 
et | 1 0 
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to have beute to religion; of ter they have no 
more at preſent in Great Britain than what is ne- 
ceſſary to diſtinguiſh parties. The Whigs inclined 
to Preſbyterianiſm : this was the party which had 
dethroned James II, perſecuted Charles II, and 


beheaded his father. The Tories were for E piſeo- 


pacy; which favoured the Houſe of —— and 
wanted to eſtabliſn the doctrine of paſſive obedience 
towards Kings, the Biſhops expecting thereby to 
procure a greater ſubmiſſion to themſelves. T hey 
jpirited a Preacher to enforce this doctrine in the 
cathedral of St. Paul's, to paint the adminiſt ration 
of Marlborougtrin the moſt odious colours, and to 
blacken the whole party, which had fixed the crown 
on King William. But the Queen, though ſte 
favoured this Prieſt, had not a ſufficient power to 
binder his ſermon: being: publicly burnt; and himſelf 
ſilenced for three years, by both Houſes- of Par- 
liament. The Queen was ſtill more ſenſible of her 
weakneſs, when ſhe found, that, notwithſtanding 
her ſecret affection for her own blood, ſhe durſt 
not open the paſlage to the throne, ſhut: againſt 
her brother by 'the Whigs. - Thoſe writers, who 
ſay, that Marlborough, and his party, fell as ſoon 
as the Queen withdrew her favour, ſeem not to be 
acquainted with the conſtitution of England. The 
Queen, though ſtrongly inelined to a peace, dared 
not even to remove Marlborough from the com- 
mand; and, in the ſpring. of 1711, he ſtill conti- 
nued to haraſs F rance, notwithſtanding his diſgrace 
at Court. Propoſals of peace from France were ſèe- 
cretly offered at e but the Queen's new Mi- 
niſtry durſt not yet accept of t be. 
A new _ as unexpected as many «others; 
effected this 275 work. This was the death of 
the Emperor 1 ow ( 2 5 who Aal the Dominions 


April 17. 1711. 


of 
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of the Auſtrian family, the Empire of Germany, 
and his pretenſions on Spain and America, to his 
brother Charles, who was elected Emperor of the 
Romans a few months after. 
As ſoon as the Emperor's death was known, thoſe 
-prejudices, which had armed ſo many nations, began 
now to be diffipated in England, by means of the 
new Miniſtry, Great pains had been taken to hinder 
Lewis XIV from governing Spain, America, Lom- 
'bardy, the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, under the 
name of his grandſon; and why ſhould they now 
wiſh to ſee ſo many dominions united in the Houſe 
of Auſtria ? Why ſhould the Engliſh nation exhauft 
their treaſures? They contributed more than Hol- 
land and Germany together; and the expence of 
the preſent year amounted to ſeven millions ſterling. 
Muſt Great Britain ruin herſelf in ſo foreign a cauſe, 
and to procure a part of Flanders for the United- 
Provinces, her rivals in commerce? Theſe conſider- 
ations, which emboldened the Queen, opened the 
eyes of great part of the nation; and a new Par- 
liament being called, ſhe was now at liberty to 
make preparations for the peace of Europe. 
But though ſhe was ſecretly endeavouring to 
bring it about, ſhe could not yet publicly diſengage 
herſelf from her Allies ; and whilft private negotia- 
tions for a peace were tranſacting in the Cabinet, 
Marlborough was carrying on hoſtilities in the field. 
He made continual advances in Flanders, and forced 
the lines which Marſhal Villars had drawn from 
Montreuil to Valenciennes : he took Bouchain, and 
advanced as far as Queſnoi (i); from whence to 
Paris there was hardly a fingle fort to oppoſe him. 
It was at this unfortunate time, that the famous 
Dugue-trouin, by his courage, and the aſſiſtance 
of ſome merchants, having no rank in the navy, 
(i) September 1711. 15 | J 
9 25 5 an 


and teok St, Sebaſtian de Rio Janeiro (4), one 
of the principal towns in Braſil. He returned load- 
ed with riches : but the*Portugueſe loſt more than 
he gained, All this damage, however, .done at 
Brafil, proved no remedy to the misfortunes of 
France. 1 


(#) September and October 2711. 
11 | 


and owing every thing to himſelf, equipt a fleet, 
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The victory gained at Denain by Mar- 

hal Villars. The affairs of France re- 
-  trieved. A general peace concluded. 


Me negotiations for a peace were now public- 
lvy entered upon at London. The Queen 
ſent the Earl of Strafford Embaſſador to Holland, to 
lay before the States the propoſals of Lewis XIV. 
It was not Marlborough they had now to ſolicit ; 
for Strafford obliged the Dutch to name Plenipo- 
tentiaries, and to receive thoſe of France. 
There were three eminent men who ſtill oppoſed 
this peace. Marlborough, Prince Eugene, and 
Heinſius, perſiſted in their reſolution to diſtreſs 
Lewis XiV. But the Engliſh General, upon his 
return to London, towards the end of 1711, was 
diveſted of all his employments. He found a new 
Houſe of Commons; nor had he now a majority 
amongſt the Lords; for the Queen, having created 
ſeveral Peers, had thereby weakened the Duke's 
arty, and made an acceſſion to that of the crown. 
Like Scipio, he was accuſed of miſdemeanours; but 
he extricated himſelf, like him, by his glory, and 
by retiring. However, he was ſtill powerful in his 
diſgrace. Prince Eugene ſcrupled not to come over 
to . to aſſiſt his party. This Prince met with Ml 
ſuch a reception as his rank and diſtinguiſhed merit WM 
deſerved; and the refuſal due to 3 | 
e | 
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The Court prevailed: Prince Eugene returned alone 
to finiſh the war 3 e and, having no companion to 
ſhare the honour, this was a freſh incitement to 

2. SBS: 


vp - 


him, to hope for new victories.. 


- * 
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Whilſt the conferences were 


arrying on at 


Utrecht, where the French Miniſters, who had been 
ſo haughtily treated at Gertrudenberg, came now to 


negotiate on more equal terms; Marſhal Villars, 
having retired behind his lines, covered Arras and 
Cambray. Prince Eugene took the town of Queſ- 
noy, and extended in the country an army of about 
an hundred thouſand men. The Dutch had made 
an eh effort; and though hitherto they 
had not borne the expence they had agreed to in the 
war, yet this year they even furniine beyond their 
contingent. * Queen Anne could: not yet openly diſ- 
engage herſelf. She had ſent the Duke of Ormond, 
with twelve thouſand Engliſh, to Prince Eugene's 
army, and ſtill retained in her pay a conſiderable 
body of Germans. Prince Eugene, having burnt 
the ſuburbs of Arras, marched againſt the French 
army, and propoſed to the Duke of Ormond to give 
battle: but the Engliſh General had been ſent thither 
with orders not to fight. Mean while, the particular 
negotiations of France and England advanced, and 


a ſuſpenſion of arms was proclaimed betwixt the 


two crowns. Lewis XIV put Dunkirk into the 
hands of the Engliſh, as a ſurety that he would 
perform his engagements. The Duke of Ormond 
retired towards Ghent : he carried with him all the 
Engliſh troops, and wanted likewiſe to have drawn 


off thoſe in his miſtreſs's pay; but he. could only 


procure four ſquadrons of Holſtein, and a regiment 
of Liege, to follow him. The troops of Branden- 
bourg, the Palatinate; Saxony, Heſſe, and Denmark, 
fill remained under Prince Eu ene, and were paid 
by the Dutch. Even the Elector of Hanover, who 
was to ſucceed Queen Anne, left his troops with 
. Q. 5 
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the Allies; ſhewing 2 that, tho' his family . 
expected the crown of England, they did not build 
their hopes on any favour from the Queen. 
Prince Eugene, though deprived of the Engliſh, 
was ſtill ſuperior to the French army by twenty 
thouſand men: he was ſo too by his ſituation, by 
bis plenty of every thing, and by a courſe of victories 
for nine years. 1 8 . 
- + Marſhal Villars could not hinder him from be- 
- ieging Landrecy. France, being drained of men 
and money, was in the utmoſt conſternation ; nor 
could the French depend greatly on the conferences 
at Utrecht, fince the ſucceſs of Prince Eugene might 
render them all ineffectual. Conſiderable detach- 
ments of the enemy had already ravaged part of 
Champagne, and penetrated even to the gates of 
I There was now a general alarm in Verſailles, and 
throughout the whole kingdom. About a year 
afterwards happened the death of the King's only 
ſon: the Duke and Ducheſs of Burgundy, with their 
eldeſt ſon, being taken off ſuddenly in a fe months 
after, were carried to their graves in the fame | 
hearſe; the youngeſt of their children was likewiſe 
at the point of death. Theſe domeſtic misfortunes, 
. Joined to thoſe abroad, and the public miſery, made 
the end of Lewis's reign appear as a period deftined I 
for calamity; and the French now expected more 
- misfortunes than they had before ſeen glory and 
grandeur, * ; 
About this very time, the Duke de Vendome 
died in Spain. That ſpirit of dejection and deſpond- 
ency which prevailed through all France, and 
which I myſelf remember, made every one appre- 
henſive, that Spain, hitherto ſupported by Ven- 
dome, would now be loſt by his death. 
. »  Landrecy could not hold out long. It was even 
debated in Council at Verſailles, whether wy 
18 oule 
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ſhould not retire to Chambord. Upon this occaſion, 
his Majeſty told Marſhal d' Harcourt, that, in caſe 
of any new misfortune, the would u grower ans 


all the Nobility of his kingdom, and, notwithftand- 


ing he was in his ſeventy-fourth year, would lead 
_ on againſt the enemy, and die at the head of 
is army. SUL ine 
A miltake of Prince Eugene delivered the King, 
and the whole kingdom, from their perplexities. 
It is ſaid, that his lines were too much extended; 
that his magazine of ſtores was at too great a di- 
ſtance; and that General Albemarle, poſted at De- 
nain, betwixt Marchiennes and the Prince's camp, 
was not properly ſituated to be ſpeedily ſuccoured, 


if attacked. I have been aſſured, that a very beauti- 


ful Italian Lady, whom I ſaw ſome time after at tie 


Hague, and who was then kept by Prince Eugene, 


reſided at Marchiennes ; and that ſhe was the 
cauſe of the Magazine being fixed at this place. It 
ſeems not to be doing juſtice to Prince Eugene, to 
imagine that a woman ſhould influence his mili- 
tary diſpoſitions. "Thoſe who know, that a Curate, 
together with a Counſellor of Douay, named le 
Fevre d'Orval, walking towards theſe parts, were 


the firſt who projected the attack on Denain and 


Marchiennes, may demonſtrate, from this fact, by 
what ſecret and weak ſprings the E affairs 
of this world are often directed. Le Fevre gave 


his opinion to the Governor of the province; he 


communicated jt to Marſhal Monteſquiou, who 
commanded under Villars. . The General approved 
of it, and put it into execution. This action 
proved, in effect, the ſafety of France, more than 
the peace with England. Marſhal Villars had re- 
courſe to ſtratagem; he ordered a body of 1 1 
to advance inſight of the enemy's camp, as if they 


vere about to attack it; and, whilſt theſe retired to- 
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wards Guiſe, the Marſhal marched to Denain'(!) 
with his army, in five columns; and forced the in- 
trenchments of General Albemarle, defended by 
ſeventeen. battalions, who were all killed or taken. 
The General furrendered himſelf a priſoner, toge- 
5 with two Princes of Naſſau, a Prince of Hol- 
ſtein, 4 Prince of Anhalt, and all the Officers, 
- Prince Eugene haftened with what troops he could 
get, but did not arrive till the action was oyer : he 
went. to attack a bridge leading to Denain, which 
the French _ guarded ; but in this attempt he - loſt 
Moſt of his men, and was obliged to return to his 
r after being a witneſs of this defeat. 
All the. poſts towards Marchiennes, along the 
Scarpe, were carried one after another, with great 
ennes, defended by four thouſand men: they be- 
ſieged the place with ſo much vigour, that, in 
ne days, the whole gariſon were made pri- 
ſoners (n), together with all the proviſions, and 
warlike ſtores, which the ensny had amaſſed for the 
campaign. Marſhal Villars had now intirely the 
ſuperiority. The enemy, . raiſed 
the ſiege of Landrecy, and ſuffered Douay, Queſ- 
noy, and Bouchain, to be retaken (u); ſo that the 
frontiers were now in ſecurity. The army of Prince 
Eugene retreated, after having loſt fifty battalions ; 
| forty of which, from the battle of Denain to the 
ow of the campaign, had at different times been 
taken priſoners. The moſt ſignal - victory could 
not have produced greater advantages. 


If Marſhal Villars had had the popularity of ſome 


other Generals, he muſt now have been extolled as 
the deliverer of his country; but his ſervices were 


hardly acknowleged; and, amidſt the public joy for 


this unexpected ſucceſs, envy was ſtill predominant. 


(/) July 24. 1712. (#) July 30. $712, (=) September, 
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rapidity. . The French now advanced to Marchi- 


; 
4 
! 
: 


Ey very ep of Villars paſioncy the peace of 
Utrecht. The Miniſtry of Queen Anne, accountable 
to their own country, as well as Europe, lefed 

neither the intereſt of England, not that 'df their 
Allies, nor the public lade R They, in the firſt 
place, inſiſted, that Philip V, eſtabliſhed in Spain, 
ſhould renounce all his pretenſtans to the crown of 
France, which he had always maintained; and that 
his brother, the Duke de Berri, heir apparent to the 
crown of France, after Lewis's only great grandſon, | 
who was at the point of death, ſhould likewiſe re- 
nounce all claim to the crown of Spain, in caſe he 
became King of France, The fame renuntiation 
was alſo required of the Duke of Orleans. But the ' 
late war, of twelve years continuance, | proved the 
weakneſs. of fuch ties upon mankind; There is as 
yet no law acknowleged, which can oblige the de- 
ſcendents to deprive themſelves of the right of reign- 
ing, though their fathers may have renounced it. 
Such renuntiations are of no efficacy, but when the 
common intereſt agrees with them. However, for 
a little, they calmed a ftorm which had continued 
for twelve years; and it was very probable, that the 
time would come when ſeveral nations would en- 
deavour to maintain theſe renuntiations, now be- 
come the baſis of the Wants and tranquillity” of 
Europe. . 

By this treaty they gave the Duke of Savoy the 
iſland of Sicily, with the title of King; and, on the 
continent, Feneſtrelles, Exilles, with the valley of 
Pragilas; thus they aggr grandized him at the W | 
of the Houſe of Bourbon. 

They affigned the Dutch a des barrier, | 
which they had always defired; and as they had 
taken ſome territories from the Houſe of Bourbon 
in favour of the Duke of Savoy, fo like wiſe they 
incroached a little on the rights of the Auſtrian fa- 
_— „ to — the Dutch, who, at the expence of 
23 this 
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To, the Emperor wa 
the Ten Provinces, in 


- * 
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TAE IS 


Engliſh Miniſtry, as a moſt glorious article, their 


obliging Lewis XIV to ſet at liberty thoſe of his 


ſubjects, who had been confined for their religious 
principles. Th 


> 


ſuch, however, as were perfectly equitable... 


Queen Anne, at laſt, ſacrificing the rights of 
blood, and her own inclinations, to the good of her 


country, uſed her intereſt to have the ſucceſſion 
ſettled, and properly ſecured, upon the Houſe of 
Hanover. wes 


— 


As to the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne, the 
Duke of Bavaria was to keep the duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, and county of Namur, till he and his bro- 


ther were re-eſtabliſhed in their Electorates z for 
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were likewiſe Kipulated in favour of 


+ allotted the Sovereignty of 
paniſh. Flanders, and the 


is was, indeed, to dictate laws; but 


\ ” y , | i 
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Spain had given up theſe two Sovereignties to the 
Bavarian, as a recompence for his loſſes; and the 
Allies had neither taken Namur nor Luxembourg. 
As to France, who agreed to demoliſh Dunkirk, .. 
and to give up fo many places in Flanders, formerly 
conquered by her arms, and confirmed by the trea- _ 
WW ties of Nimegen and Ryſwick, the had given up to 
ber Lifle, Aire, Bethune, and Saint-Venant, _ 
Thus it appeared, that the Engliſh Miniftry ren- 
dered juſtice to all parties; but they themſelves did 
not meet with the like candour from the Whips, 
One half of the Engliſh nation ſoon after inſulted 
the memory of Queen Anne, for having done one 
of the greateſt and beſt ations than can ever be in 
the power of a Sovereign, that of reſtoring peace to 
ſo many nations. She was reproached, in that the 
might eaſily have diſmembred France, and yet 
neglected the opportunity. „ * 
All theſe treaties were ſigned one after another, in 
the year 1713. The Emperor, either through the 
obſtinacy of Prince Eugene, or the bad policy of 
his Council, entered not into any of theſe negotia- 
tions: he might certainly have had Landau, and 
perhaps Straſbourg, had he at firſt come readily-. 
into the meaſures of Queen Anne; but he remained 
obſtinate for war, and had nothing. le 
Marſhal Villars, having — what remained 
of the French Flanders, marched towards the Rhine; 
and, after having made himſelf maſter of Spires, 
Worms, and all the adjacent country, took Lan- 
dau, the ſame which the Emperor might have pre- 
ſerved by a peace (o). He forced the intrenchments 
which Prince Eugene had drawn in the Briſgaw, 
and defeated Marſhal Vaubonne within his lines (p). 
He likewiſe beſieged and took Fribourg (5), the 
metropolis of Upper Auſtria. | | * 


(o) Aug. 20. 1713. (2) September 20. 1 October 3o. . 
* The 
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The Council of Vienna were, on all ſides, ex- 
tremely urgent for the ſuccours promiſed by the 
circles of the Empite. Fheſe reinforcements, how- 


ever, did not arrive; and the Emperor at laſt be- 


De could not oppoſe France; and he reſolved, when 


too late, to make peace. 


* 


5 Marſhal Villars, having thus concluded the war, a 


had likewiſe the honour of concluding another peace 


Nee Prince 2 This was, perhaps, | 4 


the firſt inſtance of two Generals meeting, at the 


end of a campaign, to treat in the name of their 
maſters. Upon, this occaſion, they both behaved | 


with that eaſy freedom peculiar to their characters. 
J have heard Marſhal Villars ſay, that the following 
Was one of his firſt expreſſions to Prince Eugene: 


Sir, we are not enemies to each other; your ene- 
«© mies are at Vienna, and mine at Verſailles.” 


Both, indeed, had always faction to ſtruggle againſt 
at their own Courts. 555 per», FEOth 
In this treaty no mention was made of the rights 
which the Emperor pretended upon the monarchy 


of Spain, nor the empty title of Catholic King, 


which Charles VI. always aſſumed, whilſt Philip V 
had the kingdom. Lewis XIV {till kept Straſbourg 
and Landau, which he had bef re propoſed to reſign, 
together with Hunninguen and new Brifac, which 


he had offered to demoliſh ; and he {till retained the, 


Sovereignty of Alſace, which formerly he would. 


have renounced :: and, what was moſt honourable, 
he got the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne re-eſta-; 


bliſhed in their dominions and honours. "4 


protected. 


It is extremely remarkable, that Frat 
her treaties with the Emperors, always, 


the rights of the Princes and States of th Empire. 
She laid the foundation of the Germanic liberty at 
Munſter, and got an eighth. Electorate created for 
the Houſe of Bavaria. The treaty of Nimegen or 1 


firme 
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knowlegedi in Sicily, without conſt 
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firmed that of Weſtphalia,” By the treaty : & 125 3 
wick, France procured the Cardinal de Fu 5 

burg the reſtoration of all his po reiter 

by che peace of Utrecht, ſhe re-efta btb the oa 
Electors. It muſt be owned, that, in all this ho - 
tiation, which terminated 15 long adiſpute,' France 


received the law from England, and, In Her turn, 


ve it to the Empire. 
The hiſtorical accounts of theſe "eines from 


whence moſt of the hiſtories of Lewis XIV have. 


been compiled, fay, that Prince Eugene, at the con- 
clufion of the conferences, begged the Duke de 
Villars, in his name, to embrace Lewis's knees, 
and to preſent that Monarch with the moſt profound 

and ſincere reſpects of a ſubject to his Sovereign.” 
But, in the firſt place, it cannot be ſaid, that a 
Prince, the grandſon of a Prince, is the ſubject of 
another Prince, becauſe he was born in his domi- 
nions. Secondly, it is ſtill leſs conſiſtent, that Prince 

Eugene, the eneraliflimo of the Empire, ſhould 

call himſelf a ſubject of the French Monarch. 

Mean while, each power took poſſeſſion of their ir 


new rights. The Duke of Savoy por himſelf ac- 
ting the Empe- 


ror, who in vain complained. Lewis ſent his troops 
to take poſſeſſion of Liſle. The Dutch ſeized upon 
the barrier towns ; and the States of the country 
gave them one million two hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand florins annually, for being maſters of Flanders. 
Lewis ordered the harbour of Dunkirk to be filled. 
up, the citadel to be raſed, and all the fortifications, 
and the mole, to be deſtroy ed, in fight of the Engliſh 
commiſſary. The Duff, now ſeeing their 
commerce intirely ruined, ſent a deputation oftheir 
number to implore the clemency of Queen Anne. 
It was not a little mortifying to Lewis XIV, that 
his ſubjects ſhould go to ſolicit the favour of 4 
Qs Queen 


J, 
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Queen of England; but it was ſtill more mortifying 
to 5 7 that the Queen was obliged to refuſe their 
The King, ſome time after, cauſed the canal of 
Mardyke to be inlarged; and, by means of the 
Nluices, an harbour was ſoon made, ſaid to be equal 
to that of Dunkirk. The Earl of Stair, Embaſſador 
from England, made warm remonſtrances to Lewis 
on that account. It is ſaid, in one of the beſt books 
extant, that his Majeſty made this reply to Lord 
Stair: Mr. Embaſlador, I have always been maſter 
<< in mj own kingdom, and ſometimes in others; 
_ <© do not remind me of this.” I am quite certain, 
that Lewis never made ſo unſuitable an anſwer. 
He had never been maſter in England, but was the 
fartheſt from it that could be. He was always 
indeed maſter in his own dominions ; but the que- 
ſtion was, whether he was ſo far maſter, as to be 
able to elude a treaty, to which he owed his preſent, 
tranquillity, and, perhaps, the greateſt part of his 
Kingdom, The clauſe of the treaty which ſpecified, 
the demolition of the harbour of Dunkirk, and its 
ſſuices, did not ſtipulate their making no harbour 
at Mardyke. Some perſons have preſumed to pu- 
bliſb, that Lord Bolingbroke, who drew up the trea- 
ty, had deſignedly omitted this particular, in con- 
Aae ion of a preſent of a million: and we find 
this mean calumny in the hiſtory of Lewis XIV, 
under the name of La Martiniere; which is not the 
only one that diſhonours that work. Lewis ſeemed 
to have a right to take the advantage of the negli: 
genee of the Engliſh Miniſtry, and to keep to the 
letter of the treaty. But he rather choſe to fill the 
ſpirit of it, purely for the ſake of peace: and far 
from telling the Fond Stair, not to xęmind him of 
his having formerly been maſter in others country, 
he gave way to his repreſentations, tho he e 
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chat LEWIS xy. a } 
have refiſted them; and he ordered the works 'of 
Mardyke to be difcontinued in the month of April 
1714. The works were foon after demoliſhed in 

the Regency, and the treaty accompliſhed-in every+ 


particular, 


Notwithſtanding this peace of Utrecht, and that g 
of Raſtadt, Philip V did not enjoy all the Spaniſh : 
monarchy ;z he had ftill Catalonia to ſubdue, as well 


as the iſlands of Majorca and Ivica. 


Here I muſt take notice, that the Emperor 


Charles had left his wife at Barcelona; and, not 


being able to fupport the war in Spain, nor willing 
to give up his rights, and accept of the peace of 
Utrecht, had agreed with Queen Anne, that the 
Empreſs, and his troops, being of no more ſervice 


in Catalonia, ſhould be embarked in Engliſh veſſels. 
Catalonia was accordingly evacuated ;. and Starem- 
berg, at his departure, reſigned the title of Viceroy. 
But he left all the ſeeds of a civil war; and the 
hopes of a ſpeedy relief from the Emperor, and even 
from England. Thoſe who had then the greateſt 
influence in that province, imagined they might 


now form a Republic under a foreign protection; 


and that the Spaniſh Monarch would not be able to 
reduce them. They now diſplayed the ſame cha- 
racter which Tacitus aſcribed to them fo long 


ago: ©« An intrepid people, ſays that hiſtorian, 


* who look upon life as nothing, when not em- 
„ ployed in fighting.” : 158 
Had they exerted themſelves as much. for Philip 
V, their King, as they did againſt him, the Arch- 
duke would never have contended for Spain, They 
ſhewed plainly, by their obſtinate reſiſtance, that 


Philip V, though diſengaged of his competitor, 
could not alone reduce them. Lewis XIV, who, 


towards the cloſe of the war, could neither furniſh- 


now 


his grandſon with ſhips nor e againſt Charles, 
: Q 6 ws 
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now ſupplied him with both to -quell his revolted 
ſubjects. , The port of Barcelona was blocked up 
22 8 ench fleet, and Marſhal Berwick beſieged 
The Queen of Great Britain, faithful to her trea- 
ties, did not ſuccour this town. The Emperor pro- 
miſed, but ſent no ſuccour : the beſieged defended 
themſelves with a courage ſupported: by a kind of 
fanatical madneſs. The Prieſts and Monks ran to 
arms, and mounted the breaches, as if they fought 
for religion. The phantom of liberty rendered 
them deaf to all the offers made by their maſter. 
More than five hundred Eccleſiaſtics loſt their lives 
in arms at this ſiege; and we may eaſily judge 
from thence, whether their diſcourſe and example 
had not greatly animated the people. 
They bung out a black flag from the breach, and 
bore ſeveral. affaults in a ſurpriſing manner. The 
aſſaillants having at laſt forced their way, the be- 
ſieged fought from ſtreet to ſtreet: when the old 
town was taken, they retited to the new; and, in 
capitulating, they ſtill demanded the preſervation 
of their rights (7). However, they only obtained 
their lives and properties ; for moſt of their privi- 
leges were taken away. Sixty Monks were con- 
demned to the galleys ; and this was the only venge- 
ance taken. Philip V had treated the little town 
of Xativa more ſeverely in the courſe of this war: 
he had raſed it to the very foundation, as an ex- 
ample to deter otbers. But though an inconſider- 
able place might be thus deſtroyed, it would have 
been extremely unpolitic to demoliſh a large town, 
with ſo ſine a port, and fo beneficial to the whole 
kingdom. 1 d 
I bis fury of the Catalans, which had not inſpired 
them when Charles VI was amongſt them, but 
] September 12. 1714. £02) 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


The tate of Europe, from the Peace 5 
Utrecht to the year 17 0 


Shall Rill continue to call this a cin war. The 

Duke of Savoy was in arms againſt his two 
daughters. The Prince de Vaudemont, who eſpouſ- 
ed the caufe of the Archduke Charles, had like to 
have taken priſoner his own father in Lombardy, 
who was in the intereſt of Philip V. Spain had been 
divided into factions; and whole regiments of 
French Calviniſts had ſerved againſt their native 


country. It was, in ſhort, for a ſucceſſion amongſt 


relations, that a general war had been commenced ; 
and it muſt likewiſe be obſerved, that Queen Anne 
excluded from the throne her own brother, whom 
Lewis protected, and whom ſhe was obliged to 


proſcribe. 
Human prudence and expectations were defeated 


in this war, as they generally are in every thing. 


Charles VI, tho' twice proclaimed at Madrid, was 


driven out of Spain. Lewis XIV, when ready to 
ſink, recovered by the unexpected broils in ** 


The Council of Spain, who had called the Duke 


of Anjou to the throne, only to prevent their mon- 
archy from being diſmembred, ſaw it ſtill divided. 
Lombardy, and part of Flanders, remained to the 
Houſe of Auſtria: the Houſe of P; uſſia had likewiſe 
a ſmall part of Flanders: the Dutch had the ſove- 


reignty of another; and a fourth part was left in 
poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of the French. Thus the inheritance 1 
thy Houſe of Burgundy was divided amongſt four 
powers; and the Houſe which ſeemed to have moſt 
right to it, did not preſerve one acre in the Nether- 
lands. Sardinia, tho” of little importance to the 
Emperor, remained to him for ſome time. He alſo 
for ſome time poſſeſſed Naples, that grand fief 
of Rome, which is ſo often, and ſo eaſily, ſeized. 
The Duke of Savoy had Sicily for four years, keep -- 
ing it chiefly, to maintain againſt the Pope an exũ. 
traordinary, but antient right, of being Pope himſelf 
in this iſland; that is, of being, except in particular 
tenets, abſolute Sovereign in matters of religion. + f 
The weakneſs of human policy appeared ſtill 
more after the peace of Utrecht, than during the 
war. It is certain, that the new Miniſtry of Queen 
Anne had ſecretly formed a ſcheme for eſtabliſhing 
the ſon of James II on the throne. Queen Anne 
herſelf, influenced hy her Miniſters, began to liſten 
to the voice of nature, and entered into the deſign 
of ſettling the ſucceſſion on her brother, whom ſne 
had outlaw'd againſt her inclination. Her death, 
however, prevented this project being put in execu- 
tion. Ihe family of Hanover, whom ſhe looked 
upon as aliens, and diſliked, ſucceeded. Her Mini- 
ſters were perſecuted ; and the Pretender's party, 
having made an attempt for him in 1715, were 
defeated. This rebellion, which, if the Queen had 
lived a little longer, would have been termed a legal 
revolution, was puniſhed by the blood of the chiefs 
concerned in it. ; | 
The. good underſtanding, and union, betwixt 
France — Spain, which had raiſed ſuch apprehen- 
ſions, and given the alarm to ſo many nations, was 
broken off as ſoon as Lewis XIV died. The Duke 
of Orleans, Regent of France, tho' irreproachable 
as to his guardianſhip of the young Prince, behaved 
as if he himſelf had * —— e 
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that branch of the Bourbon family which reigned at 
Madrid. Philip V, who had renounced all preten- 
ſions to the crown of France by the late peace, raiſed, 
or rather gave the authority of his name to raiſe; ſe- 
ditions in France, by which he was to be choſen 

regent, tho* he could not reign in that kingdom. 
Thus, aſter the death of Lewis XIV, all the views, 
negotiations, and political meaſures, took a quite 
different turn in bis = as well as amongſt moſt 
of the Princes in Europe. 


The Regent of 8 in concert with the 8 


liſh, — Spain; ſo that the firſt war of Lewis 
XV was undertaken againſt his uncle, whom Lewis 
XIV had ſettled on his throne, at the expence of 
ſo much blood. 

During the 8 of this ſhort war, the Spaniſh 
Miniſtry: deſigned to take advantage of the Duke of 
Savoy; who had likewiſe formed a ſcheme of doing 
ſomewhat of the ſame nature with regard to the 
Emperor. The reſult of this chaos of intrigues was, 
that the Spaniards deprived the Emperor of Sardinia, 
and the Duke of Savoy of Sicily, in 1718: but 
France having defeated them by land, and the 
Engliſh by ſea, they were forced to give up Sicily 
to the Houſe of Auſtria; and Sardinia was aſſigned 
to the Dukes of Savoy, who ſtill polieſs it, and 
bear the title of Kings of that iſſancC. 

To ſhew 'by what a blind fatality the are of 
this world are often governed, we may obſerve, 

that the Ottoman Empire, which might have at- 
tacked Germany during the courſe of the long war 
in 1701, deferred it till the concluſion of the 
general peace, and then declared war againſt the 
Emperor, who had an army of veteran troops, com- 
manded by Prince Eugene; who conquered the 


1 el in two memorable — and forced 9 
0 
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ſtrict alliance with England, tho? reputed theta 
enemy of France, and made an open rupture with 
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to accept of a dilbonourable peace : and, as a'far- 
ther addition to theſe contradictions, in which all 
affairs abound, this very Emperor, victorious over 


the Turks, could not cars Sicily, without the 
affiſtance of the Engliſh, and the Regent of France. 


rope, was to ſee, ſometime after, in 1724 and 17255 

Philip V, and Charles VI, formerly ſo incen 

againſt each other, now ſo cloſely united; and af- 
N ſo turned from their natural courſes” that the 
Spaniſh Miniſtry, for a whole year, intirely governed 
the Court of Vienna. This Court, which hitherto 
always exerted herſelf to hinder the Spaniſh branch 


of the French family from all acceſs in 7 ſo fat 


quitted her natural ſentiments, as to admit à ſon of 
Philip, and Elizabeth of Parma, his ſecond wife, 
into Italy; from which it was deſigned to exclude 


both French and Spaniards. The Emperor gave 


up to this younger ſon of his competitor, the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Parma, Placentia, and the Grand Duchy 
of Tuſcany: and tho? the ſucceſſion of theſe do- 


minions was not open, Don Carlos was admitted 


there, with ſix thouſand Spaniards; and the ex- 
pence of Spain was only two hundred thouſand 
piſtoles given to the Court of Vienna. N 

This error of the Emperor's Council was far from? 
being a lucky one; for it coſt him dear in the con- 
ſequences. The whole of this affair was unnatu- 


ral: two oppoſed families formed an union, without 
having any confidence in each other. The Engliſh, 


who had done all in their power to dethrone Philt p 
V, and had taken from him Minorca and Gibraltar, 
were the mediators in this treaty; and it was figned 
by Ripperda, a Dutchman, who. was become a 
Duke, and a man of great power in Spain: he end 
ſoon after diſgraced, and went to end his days at 

Morocco, where a nenen to eſtabliſn A new 
Ae e e * 
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But what moſt aſtoniſhed all the Courts of Eu- 
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troubles, by means. of his ſecret enemies, and the 
_ almoſt total ruin of the finances, proved the moſt 
quiet and fortunate; The French had been inured 


to perfect ſubmiſſion under Lewis XIV: and hence 


aroſe, the ſafety. of the Regent, and the public tran- 


quillity. A conſpiracy, directed at a diſtance by Car- 
dinal Alberoni, and but ill conducted in France, was 
diſcovered, and cruſhed in embryo. The Parlia- 
ment, which, during the adminiſtration of the late 
Queen Regent, had raiſed a civil war, and had an- 
nulled the wills of Lewis XIII and XIV with leſs 
ceremony than that of a private perſon, was ſcarce 
at liberty to make remonſtrances, when the value of 
their ſpecie was increaſed to three times more than 
the uſual ſtandard; and their proceſſion afoot from 
the Grand Chamber to the Louvre ſerved only to 
_ draw upon them the railleries of the people. The 
moſt unjuſt edict that had been ever iſſued, the 


prohibiting the whole inhabitants of a kingdom to 
keep by them above five hundred livres in current 


coin, raiſed not the leaſt commotion. A general 
want of ſpecie, the people flocking in crouds to the 
bank, to receive a little money for the neceſſary 


expences of life, in exchange for a diſcredited paper, 


which overſpread the whole kingdom; feveral per- 


ſons ſqueezed to death in the croud, and their bodies 
carried by the people to the Royal Palace; all theſe 


things produced no appearance of a ſedition. In 
ſhort, this famous project of Law's, which had 
ſeemed to threaten the Regency and the kingdom 


with deſtruction, contributed, in reality, to the ſup- 


port of both, by conſequences which none had 
foreſeen. i WE r 
The paſſion for riches, which now ſeĩzed all ranks 
of people, from the loweſt claſs to the Magiſtrates, 
Biſhops, and even Princes of the blood, turned mo 
\; minds 
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a er or chen 
Mean while, in France, the Regency of the Due 
of Orleans, which ſeemed likely to be fo full of 
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intereſt, and all political or ambitious views; for the 


thoughts of every one were now wholly engroſſed 
peg rat and the defire of gaining. 


It was, indeed, a new and ſurpriſing game, wherein 


with the fear 
the whole nation betted againſt each other; and, 


P 7 


having the true ſpirit of eager gameſters, they did 
not chooſe to quit their play, to meddle with the Go- 
vernment. It happened, however, which could not 
be foreſeen but by perſons of the greateſt experience 


and penetration, that a chimerical project produced 
a real commerce, and reſtored the India Company, 


which had been eſtabliſhed by the famous Colbert, 
but ruined by the late wars. In ſhort, though the 
fortune of many private perſons was ruined, yet 
the nation, in a little time, became richer, and 
more flouriſhing in commerce. This project ſharp- 
ened the underſtanding of the people, as civil wars 


generally excite their courage. 


The diſtraction in the finances having ceaſed 
with the Regency, that in politics alſo ſubſided as 
ſoon as Cardinal Fleury came to the head of the 
Miniſtry. If there ever was an happy mortal upon 


earth, the Cardinal was ſurely ſo. He was looked 
upon as a moſt amiable man, and perſectly agree - 
able in converſation, even to his ſeventy-third year: 


and at this age, when others retire from the world, 
he took upon him the helm of the Government, and 
was always conſidered as a perſon of the higheſt 


wiſdom. All his meaſures, from 1726 to 174.2, 


proved ſucceſsful ; and he preſerved his intellectual 
faculties ſound, clear, and capable of tranſacting 


affairs, even to the ninetieth year of his age. 


When we conſider, that, of a thouſand of our 
cotemporaries, there is very rarely one who arrives 


at this age, we muſt allow, that Fleury had a pecu- 


liar deſtiny. If his grandeur was extraordinary, 
which, having begun ſo late, ſhone ſuch a conſider- 


able 
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minds of every one from all attention to the public 
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able time, without any cloud to obſcure it, his mo- 
deration, and ſweetneſs of manners, were no leſs 
conſpicuous. The riches and magnificence of Car- 
dinal d' Amboiſe, who aſpired at the Papacy, are 
well known; as well as the arrogant ſimplicity of 
Ximenes, who raiſed armies at his own expence, 
and who, in the dreſs of a Monk, ſaid, that he led 
the Grandees of Spain with his cord. Every one is 
likewiſe acquainted with the regal pomp of Riche- 
lieu, and the immenſe riches amaſſed by Mazarin. 
The characteriſtic of Cardinal Fleury was modera- 
tion. He was ſimple, and frugal, in every parti- 
cular, and always uniform in his behaviour: he had 
nothing high nor elevated in his character; which 
was owing to his mildneſs, equanimity, and love of 
order and peace. He proved, that perſons of a 
mild, condeſcending, and benevolent temper, are 
beſt formed to govern others. . 

He let the kingdom quietly repair its loſſes, and 
grow rich by an extenſive commerce, without 
making any innovation; thus treating the State as 
a ſtrong and robuſt conſtitution, which naturally 
. v. ̃ ⅛ av 36095 6 | : 

Political affairs inſenſibly returned into their na- 
tural chanel. Happily for Europe, Sir Robert 
Walpole, the Prime Miniſter of England, was of a 
diſpoſition equally pacific. Theſe two men main- 
tained almoſt all Europe in that tranquillity which 
laſted from the peace of Utrecht to the year 17333 
and which was but once interrupted by the ſhort war 
in 1718. This was an happy time for all nations, 
who, cultivating commerce and arts with emulation, 
forgot their paſt calamiti es. 

Tn theſe times two powers aroſe, which had been 
hardly mentioned in Europe before this age. The 
one was Ruſſia, which,the Czar Peter the Great had 
raiſed out of a ſtate. of banbarity. This monarchy, 


before his time, conſiſted only in vaſt deſarts, 8nd. s 
$93 ox people 
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out any uſeful: knowle ege ; ſuch as the Tartars haye 
always been. This country. Was ſo little known i in 
France, that when Lewis, in 1668, received an 
Embaſlador from Muſcovy, a medal was ſtruck on 
the occaſion, as had been done in memory of the 
Siameſe embaſſy. - This new Empire, after having 
defeated Soren, began to have an influence i in al 1 


affairs, and to give laws in the North. 


The ſecond power, eſtabliſhed by force. of art, 
and upon leſs extenſive foundations, was. Pruſſia. 
It was as yet, however, only i in its infaney, and had 
not diſtinguiſhed itſelf. 

The Houſe of Auftria relief alinoft in the 
ſame ſtate in which ſhe had been placed by the peace 
of Utrecht England ſtill preſerved her power by 
ſea, whilſt that of Holland gradually decayed. This 
little commonwealth, become powerful through the 
indolence of other nations, began to decline, be- 
cauſe her neighbours now carried on trade, which 
the Dutch before had wholly to themſelves, Sweden 
languiſhed, while Denmark flouriſhed. Spain and 
Portugal were chiefly ſupported by Auers Italy, 
Which was always in a weak condition, remained 
divided into as many States as at the beginning of 
the age, excepting Manus, annexed to the Au- 
ftrian family. 
| Savoy at this time ſurpriſed the world with an 
extraordinary concurrence, which may ſerve as a 

rand leſſon to Sovereigns. The King of Sardinia, 
Duke of Savoy, that Vitor Amedeus, who had 
been ſometimes an enemy, and ſometimes an Ally, 
to France and Auſtria, and whoſe inconſtancy had 
paſſed for policy, being at laſt tired of buſineſs, and 


of himſelf, in the year 1730, and the ſixty- fourth 


year of his age, through caprice, reſigned the 
crown he had Fortis the firſt of his family ; ; and, a 
year after, in another fic of caprice, repented "of 
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this ſtep. Neither the company of his miſtreſs, 


Who was become his wife, devotion, nor tran- 
quillity, were ſufficient employment to a. ſoul like 


his, which, for fifty years, had been bufied in the 


affairs of Europe. He gave a remarkable inſtance 
of human frailty, and ſhewed how liable the mind 
iĩs to be diſſatisfied, either in a private ſtation, or on 
a throne. In this age four Sovereigns renounced 


their crowns :, Chriſtina, Caſimir, Philip V, and 


Victor Amedeus. Philip reſumed his againſt his 
inclination; Caſimir never once thought of it; 
"Chriſtina had once thoughts, of it, upon a diſguſt 
ſhe received at Rome; Amedeus was, the only 
one who endeavoured by. force to. re-aſcend the 


throne, which he had quitted through an un- 


eaſineſs of mind. The conſequence. of this at- 
tempt is well known. His ſon, Charles-Emanuel, 
might have acquired a glory ſuperior to the poſſeſ- 
fion of any crown, in reſtoring his father what he 
held from him, had his father alone, or the cir- 
cumſtance of time, exacted this compliance; but 
an ambitious miſtreſs wanted to reign: and all the 


Council were under a neceſſity to prevent this, and 


even to confine their late Sovereign. He died 
ſoon after in priſon. It has been ſaid, though falſ- 
1y, in the memoirs of theſe times, that the Court 
of France intended to ſend twenty thouſand men to 
aſſiſt the father againſt his ſon; but neither the ab- 
dication of that Prince, nor his effort to regain the 
crown, nor his confinement, nor death, cauſed the 
leaſt motion amongſt any of the neighbouring na- 
tions. INCA 8 "of FE . 8 

All remained peaceable from Ruſſia even to 
Spain, till the death of Auguſtus II plunged Eu- 
rope again into freſh ttoubles and commotions, 


. — * = » 


from which ſhe is ſo ſeldom exemptet. 
King Staniſlaus, father-in-Jaw to Lewis XV, 


having been already nominated to the crown of 
Poland 
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Poland in 1704, was elected King in 1733, in the 
moſt ſolemn and legal manner. But the Emperor 
Charles VI procured another election, which was 
ſupported by his on arms, and thoſe of Ruſſia; and 
a ſon of the late King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, 
who had married a niece of Charles VI, carried it 
againſt his competitor. Thus the Houſe of Auſtria, 
which had not been able to preſerve Spain. and the 
Weſt- Indies, and vrbich could not even ſettle a 
trading Company at Oſtend, yet had ſufficient inter- 
eſt to deprive the father-in-law of Lewis XV of the 
crown. France © beheld a ſecond example of what 
had formerly happened to Prince Armand de Conti ; 
who, having been ſolemnly elected, but having 
neither money nor troops, and being rather recom- 
mended than ' ſupported, loſt the crown to which 
he had benen 8 
King Staniſlaus went to Dantzick, to ſupport his 
election: but the great majority in his favour ſoon 
yielded to the ſmall party againſt him. This coun- 
try, where the people are ſlaves, where the nobility 
ſell their votes, where they never have a ſufficient 
treaſury to maintain an army, where the laws are 
without force, and where liberty is only productive 
of diviſions ;' this country, I fay, boaſted in vain of 
its warlike nobility, who could bring into the field 
an army of an hundred thouſand men on horſe- 
back. Ten thouſand Ruſſians at once put to 
flight all who were aſſembled in favour of Staniſ- 
laus. The Poliſh nation, who, the preceding age, 
looked upon the Ruſſians with the utmoſt contempt, 
now dreaded them, and followed the meaſures the 
dictated. The Empire of Ruſſia had become formi- 
dable ever fince the time of Peter the Great. Ten 
thouſand diſciplined * Ruffian flaves diſperſed the 
whole 'nobility and gentry of Poland; and King 
Staniſlaus, having taken ſhelter in Dantzick, was 
beſieged there by an army of thirty thouſand * 
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The Emperor of Germany, being in union with 
Ruſſia, was almoft ſure of ſucteſs. In order to keep 

an equal balance, France ought to have ſent a nu- 
merous army by ſea; but England, as foon as ſhe 
had ſeen ſuch vaſt preparations, would have declared 
herſelf. Cardinal Fleury, who took particular care 
to keep England quiet, was neither willing to ſuf- 
fer the ſhame. of deſerting Staniſlaus, nor did he 
chooſe: to venture too great a force to ſuccour him. 
He ſent a fleet with fifteen hundred men, under the 
command of a Brigadier. The Officer imagined, 
that nothing was in earneft deſigned; and when 
he approached Dantzick, thinking he ſhould ſa- 
crifice his men to no manner of purpoſe, he went 
to amuſe himſelf in Denmark. The Count de 
Plelo, Embaſſador from France at the Daniſh 
Court, was highly enraged at this retreat, and 
looked upon it as ſcandalous. He was a youth, 
Who, having ſtudied polite learning and philoſophy, 
had imbibed the moſt heroic ſentiments, and ſuch as 
merited a better fate than he met with. He reſolved 
to ſuccour Dantzick againſt ſo numerous an army 
with this ſmall force, or to die in the attempt. Be- 
fore his embarkation, he wrote a letter to one of 
the Secretaries of State, which ended with theſe 
words : I am certain I ſhall not return: I there- 
cc fore recommend my wife and children to your 
<« care.” He arrived in the road of Dantzick, and, 
having diſembarked, he attacked the Ruſſian army; 
and after having received many wounds, he periſn- 
ed, as he had foreſeen; and all his party were either 
killed, or taken priſonerg. His letter, and the news 
of his death, arrived at the ſame time. Dantzick 
was taken, and the French Embaſſador in Poland, 
who happened to be in this place, was made a pri- 
ſoner of war, in violation of the 49 due to 
his character. .Staniſlaus was obliged. to diſguiſe 
himſelf, and at laft eſcaped, after having run thro' 
| many 
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deur, if it had not revenged ſuch an inſult; 
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many: dangers, and ſeen a price ſet upon his head 
by the Muſcovite, General, in a free country, the 
place of his nativity, and amidſt a nation who had 
elected him King, with all the formality. of their 
laws. The French Miniſtry would have intirely loſt 
that reputation neceſlary for the ſupport of its 7555 
ut a 
revenge, unleſs attended with ſome utility, would 
but little avail: e 
The great diſtance of Ruſſia hindered them from 
carrying their reſentment againſt the Muſcovites p 
and policy directed their vengeance upon the Em- 
peror. This they accordingly put in execution in 
Germany, and in Italy. France formed a league 
with Spain and Sardinia; and though theſe three 
powers had each ſeparate intereſts, yet they all 
aimed at humbling Auſtria. „ 
The Dukes of Savoy, for a conſiderable time, 
had been gradually increaſing their dominions, by 
ſometimes ſelling their aſſiſtance to the Emperors, 
and ſometimes by declaring againft them. King. 
Charles-Emanuel had great hopes of getting the 
Milaneſe, and was promiſed- it by the French and 
Spaniſh Miniſtries. Philip V, King of Spain, or 
rather Queen Elizabeth of Parma, his conſort, ex- 
pected greater poſſeſſions than Parma and Placentia 
to be ſettled on her children. France propoſed no 
other advantage but her own glory, the welfare of 
her Allies, and the humbling of her enemies. 
Nobody then expected, that Lorrain ſhould be 
the fruits of this war. Mankind are generally gui- 


. ded by events, which they are ſeldom able to govern. 


No negotiation was ever more ſpeedily terminated 

than that which united theſe three Monarchs. . 
England and Holland, which had been ſo long ac- 

cuſtomed to join. Auſtria againſt France, abandoned 


her at this juncture. This was the effect of that 


reputation for equity and moderation, which the 
Vol. I. 3 I. 
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French Court had lately acquired. The notion of 
her being pacifically inclined, and void of all am- 
bition, kept her natural enemies quiet even when 
ſhe declared war; and nothing ſurely can re- 
dound more to the hongur of the Miniſtry, than 
their having perſuaded ſuch powers, that France 
might carry on a war againſt the Emperor, with- 
out giving any alarm to the liberty of Europe : : 
all theſe powers accordingly beheld the rapid 5 
ſucceſs of the French arms, eaſy and undiſturbed. 5 
A French army had gotten poſſeſſion of the coun-, 
try upon the Rhine; and another party of their 
troops, in conjunction with thoſe of Spain and Sa- 
voy, had rendered themſelves maſters of Italy. 
Marſhal Villars finiſhed his glorious career, in the b 
eighty-ſecond year of his age, after having taken MK. 
Milan. Marſhal de Cogni, his ſucceſſor, gained ; 
two battles; whilſt the Duke de Montemar, the 
Spaniſh General, obtained a victory in the kingdom 
of Naples, at Bitonto, from whence he was ſur- 
named ; this being an honour which the Spaniards 
often beſtow, in imitation of the antient Romans. 
Don Carlos, who had been acknowleged hereditary 
ſucceſſor of Tuſcany, was now declared King of 
Naples and og Thus the Emperor Charles VI 
joſt almoſt all Italy, for having given a King to 
Poland: and, in two campaigns, a fon of the 
Spaniſh Monarch got both the- Sidilies, ſo often 
taken and retaken formerly, and upon which, for 
two ages, the Houſe of Auſttia had continually 
fixed her attention. | 
This was the only war in Italy which ended with 
any folid advantage to the French, ſince the time 
of Charlemagne. The reaſon of this was, their 
having the guardian of the Alps on their fide, 
who was become one of the moſt potent Princes in 
thoſe parts ; their being likewiſe ſeconded by — ; 
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| beſt troops of Spain; · and their armies being con- 
ſtantly ſupplied with all neceſſaries. 


The Emperor then thought himſelf very happy 
in receiving conditions of peace offered by the victo- 
rious French. However, Cardinal Fleury, who had 
the ſagacity to prevent England and Holland from 

intermeddling in this war, ſhewed likewiſe his great 
addreſs in finiſhing it without their mediation. 

By this treaty, Don Carlos was acknowleged 
King of Naples and Sicily. Europe had already 
been often accuſtomed to ſuch alterations. 'They 
aſſigned to Francis Duke of Lorrain, deſtined to be 
ſon-in-law to the Emperor, the inheritance of the 

* Medicis family, which had been before granted 
to Don Carlos: and this made the late Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany, upon his death-bed, aſk, If 
they would not name a third heir, and which of 
„their children the Empire and France would 
= <« appoint for his ſucceſſor.” We muſt not ima- 
gine from this, that the Dukedom of Tuſcany con- 
iders itſelf as a fief of the Empire; but the Em- 
eror eſteemed it as ſuch, as well as Parma and 
lacentia, which have been always claimed by the 
Holy See; and for which the late Duke of Parma 
did actually pay homage to the Pope: ſo much 
do the rights of Princes alter with the circum- 
ſtances of time. By this peace theſe Duchies of 
Parma and Placentia, which, by right of blood, 
belonged to Don Carlos, fon of Philip V, and a 
Princeſs of Parma, were given up to the Emperor 
Charles VI, as his property. 
The Duke of Savoy, now King of Sardinia, who 


N expo the Duchy of Milan, which his family, for 
a conſiderable time, had claimed as their right, got 
n only a ſmall part thereof; viz. the Novarels, Tor- 
1e toneſe, and the fiefs of the Langhes. He derived his 
ſt pretenſions to the Milaneſe from a daughter of Phi- 


lip II, King of Spain, from whom he was deſcended. 
| R2 France 
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France likewiſe pretended thereto; by right of Lewis 
XII, the natural heir of this Bach, Pian 17 
alſo his right to Milan, as it had been feudatory 
ſucceſſively to four Kings of Spain, his predeceſſors. 
But all theſe pretenſions yielded to convenience, and 
the public intereſt,” The, Emperor kept the Mi- 
laneſe, notwithſtanding the general law of the States 
of the Empire, which ſays, that the Emperor ſhall 
keep the Sovereignty, but give the poſſeſſion to ſome 
other power, It was intended as a limitation on the 
Emperors, who might otherwiſe in time ſwallow up 


the whole dominions of the Empire. But there are 


o many exceptions to this law, and there are ſo 
many examples for and againſt it, that, in any grand 
affair of State, it muſt be confeſſed, that the preſent 
intereſt is the ruling lag. | 


By this treaty, King Staniſlaus renounced a king- 


dom, which though it had been twice given him, 


he could never get poſſeſſion of; but he kept the 
title of King. For this loſs he was now to have 
a'recompence; but it proved more fo to France 
than bim. Cardinal F leury was contented at firſt 


with Barrois, which the Duke of Lorrain was to 


give up to Staniſlaus, with the reverſion to the 
crown of France. Lorrain was not to be given up 
till its Duke ſhould be in poſſeſſion of Tuſcany: fs 
that the ceſſion depended on many chances. This 
was reaping, very little from ſuch great ſucceſs, and 
fo many . favourable 'circumſtanges ; of which the 
Cardinal being urged to make more mins . 
demanded Lorrain on the ſame conditions as Dar- 
rois ; and it was accordingly granted. 


It coſt France only a ſmall ſum of money, and 2 


penſion of four million and five hundred thouſand 


- 


livres, to the Duke, till Tuſcany Rue. 7"M 

Thus Lorrain became for ever annexed. to the 
crown of France; a reunion which had been ſo often 
unſucceſsfully attempted, By this means, 3 os 
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lat time chis proyince had a ro hen to as 
there; and he rendered it happy. The reigning 
e Princes of Laa ſovereignty 
The ſecond ſon of the King of Spais 
5 8 a e Naples; ſo that the ial of 
Teagan might have been dene ed; Rau 272 ente, 
ingdoms | 
The Houſe of * at the erid of this ſhore 
war, was advanced to ſuch a pitch of grandeur as 
ſhe could 9 have expected even in the height of 
Lewis X1V's profperity. Almoſt all the inherit · 
ance of Charles V, Spain, the two Sicilies, Mexico, 
and Peru, were now in her poſſeſſion. The Houſe 
of Auſtria at laſt ended in the perſon of Charles VI 
in 1740. What remained of his dominions was 
likely to be taken from his daughter, and divided 
amongſt ſeveral powers. France carried the ele- 
ion of an * with the ſame facility as the 
Zmperors had formerly choſen the Electors of Co- 
ogne, and the Biſhops of Liege. The famous 
Pragmatic ſanction of the late Auftrian Emperor, 
who had thereby ſettled his whole deeniniond on 
his daughter; this ſanction, guaranteed by the Em- 
pire, England, Holland, and France herſelf, was at 
firſt ſupported by no one power. The Elector of 
Bavaria ſon of him: who had been put under the 


© 4 . £ 


at 1 5 4 — at F iy by the arms 
of Lewis XV. They went even to the gates of 
Vienna. The daughter of ſo many Emperors 
found herſelf, for a whole year, intirely deſtitute 
of aſſiſtance, and without any hope but what aroſe 
from her own intrepid _ Scarce were her father's 
eyes cloſed, when ſhe loſt Sileſia by an invaſion of 
the young King of Pruſſia, who will be long talked 
of by poſterity. He was the firſt who took advan- 
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and empty ſhew. France, Pruſſia, 
Bavaria, attacked the' remains of the Houſe of 
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tage of this conjunQure, to promote his grandeur. 
For this purpoſe he made uſe of an army as well 


diſciplined as that of the antient' Romans, which 


His father ſeemed to have formed e's for parade 
a 


Auſtria, Her Allies - beheld this in filence; and 
the diviſion of her dominions ſeemed now unavoid- 


able. But it ſoon appeared evident, how difficult 


it is for ſuch a weak Prince as the Elector of 
Bavaria, Emperor under the name of Charles VII, 
but without power, and a General without national 
troops, to conquer a kingdom by the power of 
another. Never were ſuch great advantages ſuc- 
ceeded by ſo many misfortunes. What ſeemed 
likely to promote his grandeur, contributed to his 
ruin ; and that extremity to which the Queen of 
Hungary was reduced, ſerved to raiſe her til} 
higher. The Houſe of Auſtria ſprung up again 


out of her aſhes. The Queen of Hungary found a 


Her cauſe was likewiſe ſoon after eſpouſed by the 
King of Sardinia, Holland, and even by Ruſſia, 


who ſent the laſt year of the war thirty-five thou- 


ſand men to her aſſiſtance. She made ſeparate 
treaties with Pruſſia and Saxony: but, above all, 


her own intrepid ſpirit ſupported her as much as any 
of her Allies. Hungary, where her anceſtors had 
experienced a continued ſcene of civil wars, re- 
bellions, and executions, proved to her a kingdom 
united, affectionate, and filled with zealous friends. 
The war was carried on in the heart of Germany, 
in Italy, Flanders, and even upon the frontiers of 
France, and on the Indian and American ſeas, al- 
moſt in the ſame manner as that in 1701. Cardinal 
Fleury, now too far advanced in years to ſupport 


ſo te ivy a burden, lavifned away, with regret, the 
ter ſu es of France in this war, entered into againſt 
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his inclination; and died, after having FAA Pp foes 


vence by Marſhal Belliſle 3 _ having ſaved Genoa 
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Qator of nothing but misfortunes ariſing from miſ- 
conduct. The French Miniſtry had neglected to 
improve the marine, thinking it uſeleſs: What re- 
mained of their navy had been intirely deſtroyed 
by the Engliſh, and the provinces of France lay 
A ether 9 The Emperor, whom France 
nay. made, was thrice driven from. his own domi- 
nions, and died one of the moſt unfortunate 3 
upon earth, in having been exalted. to the hię 
pitch of human grandeur. The Queen of un- 
ary taſted at once the pleaſure and glory of creates 
ing her huſband dg W. and of reſtoring the Im- 


perial dignit 1 to her family 


Lewis XV, after the death of Cardinal Fleury in 
1743, whom he greatly lamented, took the Govern- 
ment intirely upon himſelf ; and repaired the miſ- 


fortunes which aroſe in the laſt years of Fleury's 


Miniſtry. He was, ſucceſsful every-where, except in 
Italy, where he had to oppoſe the King of Satdinia, 
whom the Cardinal had alienated from France. 
There was one remarkable thing in this war; 
which was, that there had never been ſeen ſo many 
Sovereigns at the head of their armies. Francis of 
Lorrain, Grand Duke of Tuſcany, afterwards Em- 
peror, often headed the Auſtrian t Don Car- 
los King of Naples, ſon of Philip , commanded 
his army at Veletri; and the 5 of Great Britain 
in perſon gained a battle near the Maine. 
The King of Sardinia appeared every-where with 
his troops, and always with ſucceſs. The King of 
Pruflia rn obtained five victories. Lewis XV 
procured glory and ſuperiority to his nation at the 
battle of Fontenoy, and preſerved them in that 


at Laufeld. In ort, after having in perſon ſub- 


dued all Flanders, and taken Maeftricht, by Mar- 
ſhal Saxe; after his enemies were driven out of Pro- 


by 
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by Marſhal Richelieu; after having ſettled the King 


of Naples on his throne; be made 4 pesce 46 flo: 


ous as any of his campaigns; for, at the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, he ſhewed a moſt wnparalleted and 
unexpected moderation; not even reſerving any 
thing to himſelf of what he had conquered by bis 
arms. He had, however, the glory of. protecting his 
Aﬀtics ; of reſtoring the Gelloeſe io the richer” tf 
eſtabliſhing the Duke of Modena in his dominions ; 
and of ſettling the Infant Don Philip in Parma and 
Placentia, the inheritance of his mother, This was, 
indeed, a, great acquiſition, thus to be the prote- 
cor of all his Allies. Reputation, amongſt power- 
ful Princes, is equal to conqueſts, After fc an 
happy peace, France was re-eſtabliſhed on the ſame 
footing as at the peace of Utrecht, and became ſtill 
r og IR 
The Chriſtian powers in Europe were now di- 


vided into two grand parties, who. became à check 


theſe powers Kt pt up ſtanding armies; and a laſting 


peace was now. hoped far, from. that dread which 
to have of the other. 


4 


Lewis XIV tlie fu who maintained ſuch | 


numerous armies; and this obliged the other 
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Theſe {ag N 2 — appear very little, 
when they are confounded in the immenſe multitude. 
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of the revolutions which turn the world upſide 
and there would only remain a weak re- 


down: 


4 e of them, if arts, which were brought 
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4 BOOKS Printed for R. Dossttv. ; 
"HE Proceptoe, Containing a general courſe 
of education. Wherein the firſt principles of 
4 polite learning are laid down, in a way moſt ſuitable for 
trying the genius, and advancing the inſtruction, of 
youth. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 128. © 
2. Polymetis: or an inquiry concerning the works 
of the Roman Poets, and the remains of the ancient 
Artiſts. Being an attempt to illuſtrate them mutually 
from one another. By the Rev. Mr. Spence. Folio. 

3. An Eſſay on Mr. Pope's tranſlation of Homer's 
Odyſſey: In five dialogues. By the ſame Author, The 
ad Edit. 12mo. Pr. 3s. 

4. Odes of Pindar ; with ſeveral other pieces in 
proſe and verſe. To which is prefixed, A diſſertation 
on the Olympic games. Tranſlated from the Greek by 
Gilbert Weſt, Eſq; LL. D. 4to. Price bound 125. 

| 12mo, 2 vol. 6s. {496k | 

| 5. Cbſervations on the hiſtory and evidences of the 
reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt. By the ſame Author, 8vo. 
Fourth Edit. Pr. 55. 

6. Obſervations on the converſion and apoſtleſhip of 
St. Paul. In a letter to Gilbert Weſt, Eſq; Fourth 
_— Pr. 18. 6d. 

7. The Letters of Pliny the Conſul ; with occaſional 
— * By William Melmoth, Eq; In 2 vols. 8vo. 4 
Third Edit. Pr. 8s. 

8. The Letters of Sir Tho. Fitzoſborne, on ſeveral : 
ſubjects. By the tranſlator of Pliny's Letters. Third 
Edit. Price bound 5s. 

The pleaſures of imagination, a Poem. In three 
books. By Mark Akinſide, M. D. 4to. Price 45. 8v0. 
Price 28. 

10. Odes on ſeveral ſubjects By the ſame Author. 
4to. Price 18. 6d. 

11. An Ode to Lord Huntingdon. By the ſame. 
Price 16. 4 
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8 of the Engliſh ſtage, 
firſt. Selected, according to che order of time, from 
our beſt dramatic authors; ſerving to'ſhew- the g 
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to the death of Charles tha 
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improvement of our language, and the taſte, humoars, 1 
a manners, of the times in which they wn 8 


In 12 pocket volumes. Price 21. 238. 
N. B. To each play is is prefixed (where any materials 
were to be had) a account of the life and writings 
of its author: Alſo, by way of preface, an 1 
* of the riſe and . — of the Engliſh ſtage. 

Les Avantures de Telemaque, fils d' Ulyſſe, » 
evo * pocket volumes. Pri on a ſuperſine write 
ing paper, with an Elzevir letter, and a complete ſet 
of new cuts, twenty - ſix in number, done from the de- 


ſigns of that fine edition printed in Holland, any en- 


graved by the beſt maſters. Price 14. 

14. The Complaint: or, N Nabe on fe, 

8 and immortality. 3 v0. Price bound, 5 3. man 
rice 3 3. 

15 The life and adventures of that i ingenious Gen- 
tleman Don Quixote de la Mancha. Tranflated from 
the original Spaniſh of Miguel Cervantes de Saavedra. 
By Charles Jarvis, Eſq; Beautifully printed in two 
volumes, royal quarto: Adorned with 69 fine copper 
Plates, engraved. by Vandergucht, from the humorous 


deſigns of Vanderbank. Together with the life of Cer- 


vantes 3 written by Don Gregorio Mayans and Siſcar, 
his Catholic Majeſty's library-keeper, and tranſlated 
from the Spani 1 by Mr. Ozell. Price 
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